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Foreword to 
the Third Edition 


Religion and morality have something in common, it 
has long been felt; bnt though that feeling is sound, the 
various philosophical attempts to identity that “something” 
have been more or less unsuccessful. A modern school of 
thought has, however, made the problem stand out in bold 
relief. Insisting that the proper function of language is to 
deal with matters of sense, these thinkers describe the asser¬ 
tions of religion and morality as referring to non-sense. At 
best, therefore, what we do have here is a negative descrip¬ 
tion. Religion and morality can be classified together on the 
ground that neither refers to matters of sense. But is there 
no positive relation between them? 

A fundamental factor in all languages is almost ignored by 
this modern theory of language. In that theory the contention 
is made that language reflects the logical processes of the 
human mind. Granted that this contention is correct, lan- 
°Tiase must nevertheless also reflect another, and different, 
process of the human mind. We speak of language in general 
but the truth is that there are only particular languages, not 
language in general. To be sure, the particular languages 
possess characteristics in common, one of these being that 
they reflect the logical processes of the mind. However, the 
sine qua non is the presence of particular languages. It is this 
basic factor, with all its implications that the modern theory 
tends to obscure by dwelling on “the essence of language.” 

A particular language implies a particular people that used 
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or still uses that language. Now a people existing for gen¬ 
erations is usually unified, kept a people, not by a factual 
language alone but by certain concepts, generalizing ideas, 
possessed by all the members of the people. Those concepts 
must be expressed as simply as possible for they are general¬ 
izing ideas common to all the individuals, intellectual or 
otherwise, clever or simple. A concept expressed as simply as 
possible is one which is conveyed by a single word or a single 
term. However small the basic vocabulary of a people may 
be, it must also contain the words expressing the unifying 
concepts. 

But these words do not stand for any aspect of sensory ex¬ 
perience and hence do not reflect logical processes. They re¬ 
flect an entirely different process of the human mind. At the 
same time, they are not insulated from the rest of the vocabu¬ 
lary. An integral element of the basic vocabulary, they are 
used in concert with the rest of the vocabulary. What is prob¬ 
ably the best illustration of all these matters is to Be found 
in the rabbinic mind. 

The rabbinic vocabulary contains certain words that, with 
respect to the rest of the vocabulary, constitute a type all 
their own. Such words are Torah, Mizwot (commandments), 
Zedakah (charity), Teshubah (repentance), Tefillah (prayer), 
Derek Erez (ethics), 'Adam (man), and many others. They 
constitute a type of their own because they do not designate 
objects, 1 elationships or qualities in sensory experience, do 
not stand for matters of sense.’’ They do, however, represent 
generalizing ideas and therefore must be conceptual terms of 
some kind. 

Not referring to “matters of sense,” these terms do not re¬ 
flect the logical processes of the mind. To be involved with 
or connected to logical processes, a word must possess a more 
or less fixed, stable meaning. That is not the case with these 
rabbinic terms. As we shall now see, the concept for which 
a rabbinic term stands is not static. Employed in various con- 
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texts, it grows in meaning and expands in content. The ab¬ 
stract conceptual terms themselves cannot thus be otherwise 
than merely connotative, suggestive. 

Rabbinic concepts of this type take on idea content only 
when they are combined in a statement or situation, l'or 
example, in an act of charity not only are objects involved, 
such as a coin or perhaps clothing, but also the concepts of 
charity itself and man. Indeed, had these concepts not been 
embodied in the act, it could hardly have taken place at all. 
But the concept of charity does not combine solely with the 
concept of man. Rabbinic statements tell of God’s charity in 
judgment and such statements reveal how the concept ol 
charity is combined with those of God’s love, forgiveness and 
sin. An early chapter of this book similarly describes how 
the concept of Malkut Shamayim (God’s Kingship) combines 
with God’s love, His justice, the Nations of the World, Israel 
and Mizwot, and shows that in the process there emerges one 
idea after another about the concept of Malkut Shamayim. 
The content of any given rabbinic concept of this type is, 
therefore, a function of that entire group of concepts as a 
whole. If every rabbinic concept depends for its meaning on 
all the rest, then all the concepts of this type constitute an 
organ ism ic whole. This is also to say that the rabbinic con- 
cepts reflect organismic thought. 

Organismic thought or organic thinking is not an inde¬ 
pendent mode of thought. The abstract rabbinic concepts 
themselves, though crystallized in words, are no more than 
indicants of organismic thought, for these words are merely 
connotative. Only when several rabbinic concepts in com¬ 
bination are embodied in a concrete statement or act has 
organismic thought actually come into play. But concretizing 
the rabbinic concepts in this manner also reflects logical 
thought. In a sentence the context consists of words reflecting 
logical processes, but most often this context is implicit. Mo¬ 
tivated or interpreted by unspoken rabbinic concepts, an act 
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or a situation is a complete experience in itself, an experience 
which includes sensory data that precondition logical proc¬ 
esses. Furthermore, in the derivation of laws and in juristic 
discussions the Rabbis employ logical, inferential processes 
directly. The laws usually represent ways of applying the rab¬ 
binic concepts in daily lile, and their derivation and elucida¬ 
tion are marked by acute logical reasoning. 

T he conclusion is inescapable that, if Rabbinic Judaism is 
a ciiteiion, religion and morality have a common, positive 
character. I hey have a positive character because they are 
crystallized in concepts so essential that without them there 
would be no particular peoples, and consequently no partic¬ 
ular languages, which is to say, no words reflecting logical 
processes. They have a common character because all the 
concepts are dynamically related to each other as elements of 
a single organismic complex. This organismic relationship 
enables any concept to be combined with any other concept, 
whether we regard either as belonging to religion or morality. 
We need only recall the instance of how the concept of charity 
combined with that of God s love and other concepts of reli¬ 
gious experience. Piool of the positive, common character of 
religion and morality thus does not rest on any philosophical 
theory but on the demonstration of the positive, common 
character of the concepts which they employ. 

In this Foreword to the study of the rabbinic mind, we 
have used the term rabbinic concepts’* as a designation for 
the rabbinic organismic concepts. Though this designation 
has served our purpose here, it is too inclusive, since certain 
legal and even logical concepts are also rabbinic concepts. 
For that reason we shall, in this study, designate the organ¬ 
ismic concepts as value concepts. Whatever shortcomings 
that term may have, it does convey the idea that there are 
concepts which endow acts or situations or things with value, 
with significance. By using this general term, moreover, we 
indicate that our study of the rabbinic mind may be relevant 
to the study of any social tradition. 


Preface to 
the Second Edition 


On the one hand the rabbinic mind is expressed in Hala- 
kah: law and juristic discussions and interpretations; and on 
the other it is expressed in Haggadah: nonjuristic interpreta¬ 
tions and statements. Since both Halakah and Haggadah 
are aspects of the rabbinic mind there must be a large factor 
common to both, a factor that ought to be identified at the 
very beginning of our inquiry. It cannot possibly consist of 
statements, however inclusive, nor of laws, no matter how 
fundamental, for it must inform all the laws in Halakah and 
all the statements in Haggadah. What is common to both 
Halakah and Haggadah are rabbinic concepts embodied in 
the particular laws and statements. 

Rabbinic concepts common to both Halakah and Hag¬ 
gadah are represented by single words or terms such as 
Zedakah (charity), Middat Rahamim (God’s love), Teshu- 
bah (repentance), Kedushah (holiness) , Malkat Shamayim 
(the Kingship of God) , Gemilut Hasadim (deeds of loving¬ 
kindness) , ’ Adam (man) , to mention but a few. These terms 
are connotative or suggestive. This is to say that they are not 
definable and, furthermore, that they cannot be made parts 
of a nicely articulated logical system or arranged in a hier¬ 
archical order. Nevertheless, despite being simply connota¬ 
tive, these rabbinic terms are genuine concepts, general 
ideas, although neither scientific nor philosophic concepts, 
nor yet concepts referring to objects or relations in sensory 
experience. They deal exclusively with the sphere of value, 
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performing there the functions of classifying and abstracting. 
They are, in fine, value-concepts. Concepts that not only 
interpret situations but also create them, these value-concepts 
evoke unique, not actually repeatable events. Can concepts 
so indeterminate exhibit coherence, a relatedness of some 
kind? They do possess coherence, but not of a static order. 
Instead of being connected in diagrammatic fashion, they 
are all elements of an integrated whole, an organismic, 
dynamic complex in which all the concepts constantly inter¬ 
weave with each other. 

I must confess that I could glean little that was helpful 
from the modern literature on the problem of value and on 
the value act. Apparently the outlook of the writers prevents 
them from realizing that a value act embodies value-concepts, 
a °d that such concepts have a distinctive character of their 
own, different from other types of concepts. Some thinkers, 
indeed, attempt to obliterate the distinction between a - value 
act and other acts, selecting such examples of “valuation” 
as can be made to illustrate “experimental logic.” 

Integrated in an organismic complex, the value-concepts 
were not produced by logic and are not united in any logical 
scheme. At the same time logic plays an enormous r61e, 
especially in Halakah. Rabbinic laws indicate how value- 
concepts, in themselves abstract, are to be concretized in 
daily life, and logical, inferential thinking marks both the 
derivation and the elucidation of the laws. The Mishnah 
reflects another logical procedure, that of classification of the 
laws. Even in Haggadah there is effortful, if not exactly 
inferential, thought. Haggadah employs various forms for 
combining what are primarily discrete statements; devising 
and utilizing those forms of composition called for effortful 
thought, although of a type characteristic of art rather than 
of analytic reason. 

The rabbinic mind, then, reveals how an organismic 
process and logical processes are not antagonistic but com- 
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plementary. Still, the dominant process is the orgamsmic. 
Without inferential reasoning and other logical processes 
the value-concepts could not have functioned, but the prob¬ 
lems thereby solved are set, directly or indirectly, by the 
value-concepts. 

If the value-concepts are dominant in rabbinic literature, 
it is because they were dominant in life, and not in the lives 
of the Rabbis alone. The Rabbis were at once representative 
of the folk and its intellectual leaders, bringing to the people 
at large the fruits of their work and insights. So far as the 
valuational life is concerned, the rabbinic mind was also the 
mind, at its best, of the common man. 

Although the pagination of the original edition has been 
retained, "this new edition is the result of a careful revision. 
Corrections have been made in the text wherever necessary, 
and new material has been added to the notes. Also new is 
the Appendix by my friend and colleague, Professor Simon 
Greenberg, to whom I hereby express my warm thanks. It 
consists of guiding questions bound to stimulate further 
thought as well as to make the ideas in the book more salient. 


Preface to 
the First Edition 


By the title The Rabbinic Mind I wish to call attention 
to two of the book’s features. Rabbinic literature is viewed 
here as an expression of the concepts of the Rabbis, creative 
concepts that canalized their thinking. But I hope that the 
term may suggest something more — the great realm of aware¬ 
ness, the realm of ideas that endow life with significance. 

My earlier works are devoted primarily to the problem 
of the nature of the rabbinic concepts. Not united in any 
logical scheme, must not these apparently disparate con¬ 
cepts be integrated in some other manner? They are found 
to be the elements of a dynamic organismic complex; by 
the same token, the rabbinic concept is seen to be dynamic, 
fluid, experiential. The analysis of a large number of rab¬ 
binic concepts is involved in the demonstration of these 
and cognate matters. 

The present book is concerned chiefly with the wider 
aspects of the rabbinic mind. It discusses such problems 
as the transmission of social values, the integration of the 
self, the relation of the self to society. It treats of such 
topics as the category of significance, indeterminacy of belief, 
normal mysticism, the commonplace and the holy, rabbinic 
dogma, the relation of rabbinic thought to philosophy. The 
sources on which these discussions are based are drawn from 
both the Haggadah and the Halakah. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation, however, between 
the method here and that of my earlier works. Embodying 
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the results of those earlier studies and building upon them, 
the present volume further enlarges on the nature of the 
rabbinic concept; moreover, the discussions here often 
demand that a concept be analyzed, as in the discussion 
concerning the rabbinic concepts of “natural order” and 
the concept of Nes (“miracle”). On the other hand. Organic 
Thinking, an earlier book, deals with the category of the 
ethical and with kindred topics, and hence the subject of 
rabbinic ethics is not given separate treatment in the 
present volume. 

These studies of the rabbinic mind have implications for 
the study of religion in general. For example, the tendency 
of late has been to place religious tradition in an unfavorable 
contrast with religious mysticism-a contrast in which 
routine and formalism are associated with religious tradi¬ 
tion and fresh experience with religious mysticism. But the 
very assumption that such a dichotomy exists is wrong, if 
we are to judge from the normal mysticism of the Rabbis. 
Not consisting of visions or locutions, but stimulated by 
normal, everyday life and everyday activities, it was mysti¬ 
cal experience to which the common man as well was 
sensitized. As a matter of fact, rabbinic tradition sensitized 
the folk to the entire realm of values; it made the many- 
toned experience of significance the usual means for the 
expression of the self. How can the deep and latent forces 
of historic tradition be so rashly ignored in favor of an 
easy dichotomy? 

No attempt at completeness has been made in these 
studies, either as to range of concepts and topics or as to 
full details of such as have been taken up. I trust, never¬ 
theless, that an insight has been given into the nature of 
the rabbinic mind, and perhaps also into that of historic 
tradition in general. 

Professor Max Arzt and Professor Simon Greenberg have 
read the entire manuscript. Their encouragement and in- 
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terest have meant more to me than I can tell. I also wish 
to extend my warm thanks to the colleagues and organiza¬ 
tions that have made possible the publication of this book; 
and to Dr. Maurice Jacobs and his able staff for their 
helpfulness and courtesy. 

MAX KADUSHIN 


New York, June, 1952 . 
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The Rabbinic Mind 


CHAPTER I 


Introductory 


I. VALUE, SELF AND SOCIETY 

What is the relation of the individual to society? What 
kind of ideas make both for the stabilization of society 
and for the expression of the self? At least partial answers 
can be given when we discover the nature of values. 

How can the values contained in any great historical 
tradition be identified? The general assumption seems to 
be that a tradition does not formulate or crystallize its 
values. When modern scholars and thinkers, therefore, 
wish to describe the values in a tradition, they attempt to 
make their own formulation of them based on their own 
individual insights. This is the invariable method for 
depicting such values, whether in philosophies of history, 
or in sociological studies, or in general articles. The formu¬ 
lation of values is exactly, however, what in our present 
study of rabbinic values we have no need for doing. In 
Rabbinic Judaism, values are crystallized in specific terms, 
every value having its own name or symbol. If Rabbinic 
Judaism is a criterion, this must be true of values of all 
civilized societies. 

The values of Rabbinic Judaism consist of ideas. Rab¬ 
binic Judaism, in the course of the many centuries of its 
creative period (roughly the second b.c.e. to the seventh 
c.e.) , produced a vast literature, and its religious values 
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are embodied in every branch of that literature. One 
branch, the Haggadah, is of such character as to make it 
especially amenable to our analysis. The Haggadah is a 
unique literature, unique in that it reflects quite faithfully, 
as we shall come to recognize, the way the rabbinic values 
functioned in everyday life. Now ideas which constantly 
affect the ever changing situations of daily life and moment- 
to-moment conduct must be ideas that are grasped and 
manipulated in a flash. Can any idea be communicated 
more quickly, grasped more quickly, acted on more quickly, 
than that contained in a single word or term commonly 
understood? We can now see why any attempt to formulate 
rabbinic values does violence to them. The only authentic 
way to express abstractly a rabbinic value is by means of 
the term for it found in rabbinic literature. Even to define 
that term is to distort the value. A definition would have 
to present the value as a complete idea, a proposition; it 
would thereby change the character of the value. We may 
say, therefore, that the rabbinic value-terms stand for ideas, 
but not for complete, fully formulated ideas. The rabbinic 
value-terms can thus be characterized as undefined concepts. 
Again, if rabbinic value-terms are a criterion, value-concepts 
in general are apparently not defined. 

The absence of a definition, instead of being a defect, is 
what enables the rabbinic value-concept to function easily 
and effectively. We shall find that the value-concepts are 
not only undefined but nondefinable, and that this accords 
with the dual, nature of the task which is accomplished by 
them. Being nondefinable, the value-concepts are extremely 
flexible, and they can, therefore, respond to and express 
the differentia of human personalities. At the same time 
the value-term does convey an abstract, generalized idea 
of the concept it represents, and this generalized idea is 
common to all the members of the group. The complex 
of value-concepts as a whole is hence meaningful enough 
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and colorful enough to make of the individuals who employ 
it a unified group, a society with a clearly recognizable 
character. 

Value-concepts are, then, decisive factors both in the 
development of the self and in the stabilization of society 
— are crucial factors in the relation of the self to society. 
That the value-concepts played these roles in the lives of the 
Rabbis and their followers will, we believe, become apparent 
in this work. But it is hardly possible, bearing in mind the 
basic function of the value-concepts, that the entire phe¬ 
nomenon can be characteristic of that society alone. Value- 
concepts are most likely decisive factors in every civilized 
society, each society owing its stability and character to 
such value-concepts, or at least to such aspects of value- 
concepts, as are peculiarly its own. If this is the case, then 
it is hard to understand why value-concepts were not 
identified and described long ago. So far as we know, how¬ 
ever, even the term “value-concepts” has not been used 
before; people spoke of “values,” by which they meant all 
manner of subjective attitudes toward sundry matters and 
objects, and they spoke of “value-judgments,” by which 
they meant statements revealing a bias of some kind. But 
they have not employed the term “value-concepts” as a 
designation for a distinct type of concept possessing certain 
characteristics and differing, because of those character¬ 
istics, from other types of concepts. This has perhaps 
been due, among other causes, to the fact that the value- 
concepts are frequently “invisible.” Value-concepts are 
symbolized, as we have said, by words or terms, but these 
terms stand for the concepts only when the latter are 
referred to abstractly. In all other instances, the value- 
concepts present are not mentioned by name but are, as 
it were, imbedded in an action or a statement. Thus, the 
very first rabbinic passage we shall have occasion to quote in 
the next chapter contains the concept of MalkuL Shamayim, 
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the Kingship of God, yet the term itself, though found 
elsewhere often enough, is not mentioned there. Instead, 
the concept is imbedded in the statement, “My dominion is 
everywhere.” Very likely, to repeat, it is this property of 
i being imbedded rather than named that has helped keep 
\ value-concepts from being noticed. Not having been actu- 
I ally noticed, the value-concepts in any tradition could not 
have been recognized, of course, as examples of a distinct 
conceptual type. 

The term ‘ value-concepts” is not an entirely satisfactory 
one. This compound term has the great advantage of 
pointing, through its two components, to two important 
things. The component “concepts” tells that the values 
referred to are communicable ideas, that is, ideas that 
may be shared by the group as a whole; whilst the compo¬ 
nent “value” tells that these ideas are nevertheless also, 
in a degree, personal and subjective, and that they are 
ideas held warmly. At the same time, the term has its 
disadvantages as well. It does not make evident that the 
concepts are not only communicable, but that they are 
common ideas, folk-ideas. And it has other disadvantages, 
those associated with the component “value”. This word 
can be taken to mean that the concepts evaluate, appraise, 
or estimate. It is true that some of the rabbinic value- 
concepts have such a connotation, as in the case of Zaddik 
(righteous man) and in that of Rasha? (wicked man). But 
many value-concepts do not appraise. The Kingship of 
God is not an appraising concept, nor is God’s loving¬ 
kindness — nor, to mention a modern value-concept, is 
“freedom of speech.” On the other hand, the word “value” 
does apply to “freedom of speech” if we use “value” in the 
sense of esteem, of holding in high regard. So used, the word 
could apply to all goals or ends. Concepts like God’s love and 
God s Kingship, however, are obviously not goals or ends of 
man; neither can they be properly associated with man’s 
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esteem. As we shall go on to analyze the character of value- 
concepts, we shall find that they endow actions or situations 
or events with “significance ” — not with significance in 
general, but with significance in terms of the particular 
concepts embodied in the situation or event. 

The value-concepts are dynamic. They cannot be or¬ 
ganized into a static system, one neat proposition following 
upon another, because the concepts are single words or 
terms, not propositions. It is only when the value-concepts 
are employed in speech or action, when they are active or 
dynamic, that the coherence of the concepts, their inter¬ 
relationship, can be demonstrated. The coherence of the 
concepts is an organismic coherence, as we shall endeavor 
to prove in the next chapter, and it has many and far- 
reaching consequences. One of them is the atomistic effect 
of the value-concepts, each statement and each deed em¬ 
bodying value-concepts being a complete and independent 
entity in itself. This is reflected in the Haggadah, where 
certain literary forms bring together statements that are 
essentially single units in themselves. Statements ol that 
kind, whether in Haggadah or in ordinary speech, are 
vehicles for the expression of the individual’s personality. 
Not articulated in a hard-and-fast system, they can convey 
an individual’s moods, his reactions under varying circ um¬ 
stances, his own peculiarities of temperament, as well as 
his deep seated convictions. All this would be impossible 
were the value-concepts congealed in a static, hierarchical 
system of thought. Were that the case, instead of leaving 
room for the differentia of personalities, the value-concepts 
would impose a uniform set of ideas upon everybody, a 
rigid structure of dogmas. This does not mean that rabbinic 
thought admits of no dogmas at all. But the dogmatic 
elements are few, and these few are of a sort that does not 
impede the operation of the value-complex as a whole. 

Particularly since the Middle Ages, thinkers have worked 
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to achieve an integrated philosophy, a system of ideas com¬ 
pelling assent by the force of its logic. Many thinkers 
today have a similar ideal, and they would doubtless stig¬ 
matize value-concepts answering to our description as 
nothing but naive, unsophisticated ideas. It is not a 
question, however, as to whether value-concepts are "naive” 
as compared to philosophical concepts, but rather as to 
which type can actually function in the ever shifting situ¬ 
ations of life. To meet these situations, there is need for 
dynamic concepts, and the value-concepts are dynamic 
whereas the philosophic concepts are not. The fact of the 
matter is that our basic attitudes, our value-concepts, are 
not logically ordered because they are not the outcome, not 
the product, of cold logic. We had a concept of human 
equality, for example, long before it was proved "correct” 
during recent decades by the various studies on racial 
traits; nor would unfavorable conclusions in those studies 
have disturbed our value-concept. But though logic does not 
build up the value-concepts, it has nonetheless an extremely 
important function in the valuational life. Logical analysis 
enables us to find ways of applying the value-concepts, both 
by means of laws and in situations not covered by law. 
Acute logic marks that branch of rabbinic literature which 
has to do with law, the Halakah. 

If the value-concepts seem simple, it is only because they 
are common, familiar. Actually, the value-concepts involve 
one subtle experience after another. Theirs is the domain 
of the interior life as well as that of social relationships. 
Because of them, there is a completely objective grasp of 
things at the very time these things are the occasions for 
f subjective experiences. They play a major part in the 
creation of new ethical events, and they also make possible 
a type of literary creativity. At times they can allow for 
1 shadings in belief, for an attitude which is neither complete 
1 assent nor complete dissent. They are the means of render- 
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ing the experience of God a normal element in the life of 
every man. 

Theories of religion are wont to overemphasize either j 
society or the individual. According to the social theories 
of religion, sacred rites and activities are always symbols of 
society: those who engage in them express thereby their 
consciousness of community, of belonging to one another in 
a common life. But is this really what is in the minds of 
those performing the rites? May not a value-concept be 
embodied in the rite, namely, the value-concept of holiness, 
and may not this consciousness of holiness be uppermost 
when the* rite is performed? That is certainly what hap¬ 
pened, we shall see, in Rabbinic Judaism: many of the rites 
are performed not in assembly but by the individual; of 
the two ideas current — the concept of holiness and the 
idea of community — the concept of holiness is distinctly 
the one emphasized, and is the one that gives the rite its 
significance. The result is that the performance of the rite 
becomes a personal experience, an experience with overtones 
and commitments that concern personal conduct. Here as 
always, a value-concept affords a means for the expression 
of the self. 

On the other side, some theories overstress the individual. 
According to these theories, religious feelings are purely 
personal intuitions, religious ideas the apprehensions of a 
few great souls. These notions are negated by what we 
know about value-concepts. Value-concepts are not intu¬ 
itions. They are, it is true, charged with feeling and on 
occasions with intense feeling, but they have a conceptual, 
an ideational core. As to the part played by great religious 
personalities, that is a matter we shall discuss in some 
detail later on. Now we need only point out that great 
religious personalities could have played no part at all had 
they not communicated their ideas; and communication 
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was possible because the concepts they used —the value- 
concepts — were represented by common terms in the gen¬ 
eral vocabulary. Society at large was the repository of the 
value-concepts, that is to say, every member of society. 

What is the relation of the individual to society? Society 
and the individual cannot be set up one against the other, 
for the reason that they are not two distinct and different 
entities. Every individual expresses his personality by means 
of the value-concepts. He can do so only because all the 
other individuals in his society have the same means for 
f 0 expressing and developing their personalities. As Whitehead 
puts it, “The individual is formative of the society, the 
society is formative of the individual.” 


II. MODERN INTERPRETATION 

In our endeavor to depict the rabbinic mind, we are 
obliged to use a fairly large number of descriptive terms. 
Any attempt at scientific analysis is bound to bring into 
play a descriptive vocabulary of some kind; that vocabulary 
is justified if it calls attention to phenomena and properly 
describes them. Our own descriptive vocabulary is justified 
if it calls attention to, and correctly depicts, the character 
and the qualities of rabbinic thought. But we must caution 
against regarding our vocabulary as anything other than 
descriptive; our descriptive terms must not be confused 
with the rabbinic terms; only rabbinic terms can be rabbinic 
value-concepts. Our own descriptive terms are pointers 
merely, calling attention to the value-concepts and to other 
phenomena characteristic of rabbinic thought. 

Every modern presentation of rabbinic thought is also an 
interpretation. Scientific procedure demands that we refrain 
from imposing on the material an outlook that is foreign 
to it, but this does not mean that interpretation is neces- 
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sarily ruled out. As a matter of fact, interpretation cannot 
be entirely ruled out. Even if we do no more than classify 
rabbinic statements in a manner not classified by the Rabbis 
themselves, we are interpreting those statements. The clas¬ 
sifying rubric calls attention to an aspect of rabbinic thought 
that might otherwise not have been noticed, and in doing 
so, the rubric has put an interpretation on the passage thus 
classified. t 

Exceedingly cautious as the modern authorities are, there¬ 
fore, they cannot avoid interpretation. No one is more 
suspicious of interpretation than Schechter. “I considered 
it advisable,” he says, “not to intrude too much interpre¬ 
tation or paraphrase upon the Rabbis. I let them have 
their own say in their own words, and even their own 
phraseology, so far as the English idiom allowed.” 1 Among 
his chapter-headings, however, are such rubrics as “The 
Kingdom of God (Invisible),” “The Visible Kingdom 
(Universal),” “The Kingdom of God (National) ”— and 
“invisible,” “visible,” “universal,” “national,” are not terms 
used in these connections by the Rabbis themselves. They 
are terms that Schechter employs in order to call attention 
to various aspects of the Kingdom or Kingship of God; they 
are interpretative terms. 

Our own descriptive vocabulary, of course, also consti¬ 
tutes an interpretation. It goes without saying that we 
have tried to render accurately the rabbinic passages em¬ 
ployed here, whether in translation or in paraphrase. But 
that is not the only consideration, we feel, if our presentation 
is to be faithful to rabbinic thought. Once the rabbinic 
materials are subjected to analysis, an injustice is done if 
we reckon merely with this or that specific statement; 
such specific statements then stand unrelated to rabbinic 
thought as a whole. How can this difficulty be overcome, 

1 S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York: The Macmil¬ 
lan Co., 1910) , p. viii. 
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at least in some degree? By so treating the rabbinic state¬ 
ments we employ as to point up the value-concepts which 
they embody, the value-concepts being common to rab¬ 
binic thought as a whole. Our present study ought to meet 
that requirement. The earlier chapters, dealing with the or¬ 
ganization of the rabbinic value-concepts and with the ways 
of identifying them, are devoted exclusively to the rabbinic 
value-concepts. Furthermore, as we go on to discuss 
other topics — the category of significance, normal mys¬ 
ticism, the emphatic trends, to mention several — our 
very approach compels us to take account of the value- 
concepts embodied in the rabbinic statements under 
discussion. 

We have just mentioned several of our descriptive terms. 
They are justified, it seems to us, on two counts. First, they 
epitomize genuine aspects or qualities of rabbinic thought. 
Second, they represent an analysis that attempts to relate 
the specific rabbinic statements to rabbinic thought as a 
whole. Our descriptive vocabulary constitutes an interpreta¬ 
tion, but a justified interpretation. 


III. A PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

Our work may well be characterized as a psychological 
study of Rabbinic Judaism. Such a study, however, cannot 
be based on the studies already made in the field of religious 
psychology. The phenomena of Rabbinic Judaism call for 
an entirely different approach. We shall see, for example, 
that the rabbinic consciousness of holiness is not at all 
dependent on the presence of things mysterious and awe¬ 
some; and further that this consciousness has a decided 
bearing on personal behavior. Similarly, there is little in 
the modern analysis of mysticism that is relevant to the 
rabbinic experience of God. That experience is indeed a 
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form of mysticism, but it is a form that can only be de¬ 
scribed as “normal mysticism.” To the modern students of 
mysticism, the term “normal mysticism” will doubtless 
appear to be self-contradictory. The same thing can be said 
of our term, “indeterminacy of belief”; yet that attitude of 
mind issues from the very character of Rabbinic Judaism 
as an organismic complex of thought. The factor of inde¬ 
terminacy is a feature of all organisms. 

The psychological study of Rabbinic Judaism alone can 
cope with a number of problems in rabbinic literature. A 
basic problem there is the relation between Halakah and 
Haggadah. It is not enough merely to recognize the obvious 
fact of a close relationship, nor even that the ideas in both 
are similar. Can we depict that relationship explicitly? 
Can we point to the common ideas, not just here and there, 
but to an entire, discernible pattern of common ideas 
accounting for that relationship? Despite the common 
ideas, the Halakah is often stricter than the Haggadah, 
less bending, certainly far more precise. What kind of ideas 
are they that can have one character in the Halakah and 
another in the Haggadah? As soon as we have to describe 
a kind of idea, a type of concept, we are in the field of 
psychology. The common ideas, according to our study, 
are the value-concepts, concepts that, because of theiiN 
special characteristics, can serve the purposes of both 
Halakah and Haggadah. Haggadah and Halakah are so 
closely related because both are concretizations of the 
value-concepts — Haggadah in speech, Halakah in law 
and action. 

More specific literary problems also belong to the field 
of psychology. The Rabbis designate the plain meaning of 
the biblical texts as peshat , and their own haggadic inter¬ 
pretations as derash. The Rabbis are thus aware of the 
simple meaning of the texts. How is it, then, that they can 
also engage extensively in textual interpretation that departs 
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so radically from the simple meaning? The allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture which is the product of the 
Jewish philosophers cannot be taken as a parallel; we shall 
find that the two methods of scriptural interpretation — 
the philosophical and the rabbinic —are essentially dif¬ 
ferent, and that the rationale given by the philosophers 
for their allegorical interpretation cannot apply to rabbinic 
interpretation. Neither can we say that the Rabbis merely 
utilized the biblical texts so as to make their own state¬ 
ments more authoritative; to say this would be to do the 
Rabbis a monstrous injustice. The fact of the matter is 
that any explanation is bound to be wrong which deals 
with the problem externally, that is, only in terms of the 
method of interpretation. Haggadic interpretation is char¬ 
acteristic of an entire aspect of the rabbinic mind. It 
cannot be explained without recourse to our “category of 
significance.” 

The psychological approach has the virtue of stressing 
the indigenous elements in the rabbinic mind. This is sound 
scientific practice, not apologetics. In post-rabbinic times, 
problems in rabbinic thought have often been treated as 
though they were philosophic problems, with the result 
that their indigenous character has been obscured. It 
has become a tradition, for example, to speak of the prob¬ 
lem of anthropomorphism in rabbinic literature. But the 
negation of anthropomorphism is a metaphysical principle, 
a principle arrived at in the course of discursive, philosoph¬ 
ical ratiocination. Can we, like many medieval philosophers, 
see in the paraphrases of Targum Onkelos the endeavor to 
conform to this metaphysical principle? Modern author¬ 
ities only go so far as to attribute to the Rabbis the attempt 
to “mitigate” anthropomorphic expressions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these apparent “mitigations,” however, rabbinic litera¬ 
ture simply teems with anthropomorphisms. What has been 
regarded as a problem of anthropomorphism in rabbinic 
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literature is indeed a problem, but not of anthropomor¬ 
phism. It is a problem that arises, as we shall notice, out of 
the rabbinic experience of God, a problem that demands 
a psychological, and not a philosophic, approach. 

A value-pattern or a value-complex is not the same as 
a Weltanschauung. It is not achieved by an individual as 
the result of taking thought, or after years of experience; 
it is not something added, so to speak, to a personality. 
The rabbinic value-complex, by supplying the means for 
experiencing significance in everyday life, also supplied 
the means for the expression of personality, and this from 
earliest childhood. Growth in personality meant greater 
sensitivity to situations that yield significance, that is also 
to say, an ever-deepening awareness of the value-concepts. 

A healthy corrective is to be found here tor our present- 
day views of personality. We have been wont for some time 
to think of personality chiefly in terms of the subconscious 
or the unconscious; no one can now deny the importance 
of this realm. Our study, however, demonstrates that of even 
greater importance is th: realm of awareness. The active, 
dynamic concepts of civilized man, the concepts which mold 
a man from earliest childhood, are concepts of which he 
is aware. The more a person is aware of the value-concepts, 
the more sensitive he is to them, the greater will be the 
significance he will experience in everyday life, and the 
richer his personality. 

# * * 

We shall try to keep purely technical discussion, whether 
on textual matters or on conceptual theory, down to a 
minimum. At times, however, the nature of a particular 
topic is such that a technical analysis is unavoidable, and 
this is true of the first major topic we shall consider, the 
organism of the rabbinic value-concepts. 


CHAPTER II 


The Organism of Rabbinic 
Value-Concepts 


I. ORGANISMIC COHERENCE 

It was Schechter who recognized that the lack of logical 
system in rabbinic thought was a virtue, not a defect. 
The absence of dogmatic formulation allowed the Rabbis, 
as he shows, to dwell upon one doctrine, when there was 
need, rather than upon another; to enunciate religious 
ideas without spinning them out into creedal principles; 
to present aspects of a subject which may well be modified 
or qualified by other aspects of that subject. 1 These ob¬ 
servations are extremely important for the insight they give 
us into rabbinic thought. Yet they leave the essential prob¬ 
lem unsolved. If rabbinic thought does not present a logical 
system, does it have no integrating principle at all? 

But rabbinic thought must have coherence, must have a 
cohesiveness of some sort. Rabbinic midrashic literature seeks 
to impart ideas: it is a literature which deals with concepts, 
its statements having to do with such concepts as charity! 
Torah, Malkut Shamayim, Derek Erez and scores of other 
value-concepts. Now ideas, to be coherent, must be in a 
system of some kind; an idea can be conveyed only when it 
is related in some manner to other ideas, when it can be 
placed in context with other ideas, in other words, when it 
is part of a larger whole. The literature of Rabbinic Judaism 
conveys ideas, and the ideas are, therefore, undoubtedly 

1 Solomon Schechter, op. cit., pp. 11-17. 

l 4 
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coherent with each other. The question is, however: what 
is the nature of that coherence? Can we discern in the great 
array of ideas or concepts any form of organization or, at 
least, any organizing principle? This is, we believe, the 
central problem in the study of Rabbinic Judaism. 

The coherence or organization of the rabbinic value- 
concepts was the subject of our earlier works on rabbinic 
thought. 2 We make use in this section of some of the 
essential conclusions found there, conclusions reached after 
tracing every rabbinic concept through every passage in two 
representative Midrashic Tractates and confirmed by cor¬ 
roborative selections from rabbinic literature generally. 

There are four concepts which have a special character — 
God’s justice (Middat Ha-Din) y God’s love (or mercy) 

(Middat Rahamim ), Torah, and Israel. Each of these four 
possesses its own subconcepts: God’s justice the subcon¬ 
cepts of chastisements, merit of the fathers, merit of the 
children, and “measure for measure”; God’s love the sub¬ 
concepts of prayer, repentance, and atonement, the latter 
having its own subconcept in vicarious atonement; Torah 
the subconcepts of the study of Torah, Mizxvol, good deeds, 
and ethical Derek Erez f the latter also having its own sub¬ 
concepts in charity and deeds of loving-kindness and in 
such ethical matters as humility, honesty, reverence and 
the like; and Israel the subconcepts of the righteous and 
the wicked, the learned and the ignorant, the patriarchs, 
and the pious. 3 This list of subconcepts is not exhaustive. 
We wished merely to indicate that it is characteristic of 
these four concepts to have fairly numerous subconcepts. 
Of the subconcepts not given here, only a few belong to 

2 The Theology of Seder Eliahu (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1932), 
hereafter referred to as TE; Organic Thinking (New York: The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1938), hereafter referred to as OT; and 
Aspects of the Rabbinic Concept of Israel in the Mekilta, Hebrew Union 
College Annual, Vol. XIX (Cincinnati, 1945-4(5) . pp. 57-96. 

3 On these topics see the references in the General Index of O I . On Middat 
Ha-Din and Middat Rahamim see below, p. 215 f. 
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other than the four concepts, and we ought, therefore, to 
regard such instances as exceptional. 

The subconcepts are not designated as such by the Rabbis, 
and are not in any sense inferred from or subsidiary to the 
main concepts. They are, in fact, treated in rabbinic litera¬ 
ture in exactly the same way as are the main concepts. Only 
after some scrutiny do they stand revealed as ‘‘belonging” 
to their respective main concepts, and this because they 
appear to share in the ground provided by the latter. 

Measure for measure”, for example, is an independent 
manifestation of the concept of God’s justice, sharing in the 
general ground provided by that concept for all forms of 
God s justice, and is in no manner inferred or derived. In 
stressing thus the independent character of the subconcepts, 
however, we do not mean to imply that by classifying them 
as subconcepts, we did violence to their nature. A real kin¬ 
ship exists among a general concept and all its subconcepts, 
so that they tend to be employed as a unit. It is not acci¬ 
dental, for example, that in a compilation like Pirke ’Abot 
wherein Torah is the central concept, the subconcepts 
Mizivot, Derek Erez , and good deeds are the other concepts 
most often involved in the rabbinic dicta. The relation of 
a general concept to its subconcepts, in the case of the four 
concepts, is one form of integration to be found then in the 
complex of the rabbinic value-concepts. 4 

I lie concept of man and its various subconcepts can serve as illustrations 
of the fact that subconcepts which are values are treated completely as general 
concepts and never as derived from a main concept. The concepts of the nations 
of the world and Israel are, apparently, subconcepts of the concept of man. 
Chronologically, Israel is a branching out of man, and so are the nations of the 
world, in the rabbinic view of history; man would thus precede both in time; 
Israel and the nations would thus be derived from man. But the Rabbis speak of 
Israel as among the things preceding creation although realized later (Bereshit 
R. I. 4, ed. Theodor, p. 6). And there are other rabbinic ideas regarding Israel 
and the nations equally at variance with the notion of these concepts as being 
derived from man. Since Israel and the nations are value-concepts, they are 
always treated as concepts in their own right, not derived. 
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The four concepts — God’s justice, His love, Torah, and 
Israel — are distinguished in another regard. Besides sub¬ 
concepts, they may also possess conceptual phases, our 
designation for what appear to be subconcepts which are 
without the benefit of conceptual terms. The concept of 
God’s justice has two such conceptual phases. There is the 
phase of the justice due the individual, the idea that what¬ 
ever befalls anyone, for good or evil, comes as recompense 
for his own acts, and there is also the phase of corporate 
or collective justice, a phase of the general concept of God’s 
justice which permits the Rabbis to regard reward or pun¬ 
ishment for the deeds of an individual as visited by God 
not only upon him alone but upon others in some way 
associated with him, as well. These two conceptual phases 
act very much, so far as we can see, as do the genuine sub- 
cepts. The phase of corporate justice even possesses, like 
some of the genuine subconcepts, subconcepts of its own 
in merit of the fathers and merit of the children, and the 
latter do not exhaust but only share in the ground pro¬ 
vided by the phase of corporate justice, once more exactly 
as is the case with genuine general concepts and subconcepts. 
The concept of Torah, too, possesses a conceptual phase, 
the efficacy of Torah, which is the idea that knowledge of 
Torah has an immediate, though not an inevitable, effect 
upon conduct. 5 Conceptual phases seem, therefore, to be 
subconcepts which the Rabbis left unnamed. But this very 
fact —the omission of the names or terms —should make 
us unwilling to place the conceptual phases in the same 
category with the genuine subconcepts. Not characterized 
by rabbinic terms, the conceptual phases, despite their 
definite characteristics, have not crystallized out into genuine 
subconcepts, perhaps because of some amorphous qualities 
which further study may yet reveal. 

5 See the references under the topics God’s justice, corporate justice, and 
efficacy of Torah in the General Index of OT. 
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Ramified into subconcepts and conceptual phases, the 
four concepts, we can plainly see, play a large role in 
integrating the entire complex of concepts. “Ramified,” 
however, is the wrong word to use. It gives the impression 
of static or diagrammatic organization; moreover, it takes 
no account of the peculiar relation of general concept to 
subconcept whereby the latter acts in all ways like the 
general concept itself. These erroneous impressions are 
corrected only as we perceive not the large but the domi¬ 
nating role of the four concepts in the integration of the 
complex as a whole, not their relation to their own sub¬ 
concepts and conceptual phases but to all the concepts in 
the complex. 

To illustrate the process of integration, let us take pas¬ 
sages dealing with the concept of Malkut Shamayim, the 
Kingship of God (lit., of Heaven). 0 We shall preface each 
passage or group of passages with a sentence summarizing 
the idea concerning Malkut Shamayim the passage contains. 

(a) God’s dominion is everywhere. According to Exod. 
12:15, God will punish him who eats leavened bread 
during the seven days of Passover — “For whosoever 
eateth leavened bread from the first day until the 
seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from Israel.” 
The Rabbis, in a comment on the words “from Israel,” 
add: “I might understand it to mean: that soul shall be 
cut off from Israel, but go to live among another people. 
But it says, ‘From before Me; I am the Lord’ (Lev. 22:3). 
My dominion is everywhere.” 7 

6 The term Malkut Shamayim is found in two of the passages about to be 
cited — Mekilta, td. Lauterbach, II (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1933) , 227; also ibid., 230, according to the printed editions which 
is the reading rightly preferred by Horovitz-Rabin in their edition of the 
Mechilta* (Frankfort am Main: Kaulfinann Verlag, 1928-31), p. 219. The phrase 

is identical in the two passages and is a cliche, and 
hence the variant in Lauterbach II, 230 is very likely incorrect. Quotations from 
the Mekilta throughout this book refer to Lautcrbach’s edition, except when 
otherwise indicated. 

7 Mekilta I, 67; ibid., 79. The relevant phrase in Lev. 22:3 reads in full: “that 
soul shall be cut off from before Me; I am the Lord.” 
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In (a) above, the concept of Malkut Shamayim is inter¬ 
woven with the concept of God’s justice. 

(b) God will ultimately be recognized as King by the 
whole world. This will come to pass, one passage says, 
when God will punish those who destroyed His Temple 
which He will then build again. This passage makes its 
point by means of a parable which tells of a king who 
sat in judgment over the robbers who had destroyed his 
palace and which concludes with “And thereafter his 
kingship was recognized in the world.” 8 In another 
passage R. Eleazar says, “When will the name of these 
people [Amalek and, apparently, the other enemies of 
Israel] be blotted out? At the time when idolatry will 
be uprooted together with its worshipers, and God alone 
will be (recognized as God) in the world, and His King- 
ship will be established forever and for all eternity. 
For at that time, ‘shall the Lord go forth and fight’ 
etc. (Zech. 14:3), ‘And the Lord shall be King over all 
the earth; in that day shall the Lord be One, and His 
name one.’ (ibid. v. g).” 9 

The combination of concepts in (b) above consists of 
Malkut Shamayi?n f God's justice, the nations (enemies), 
and idolatry. 

(c) The Kingship of God negates, basically, the dominion 
of the nations of the world over Israel. They rule over 
Israel, the Rabbis state, only because Israel said, “The 
Lord will reign (i. e. in the future) for ever and ever” 
(Exod. 15:18). “Had Israel said at the sea, ‘The Lord 
is King for ever and ever,’ no nation or kingdom would 
ever have ruled over them. But they said: ‘The Lord 
will reign for ever and ever’ — le'atid labo .” 10 

Again, in (c) above, God’s justice and Malkut Shamayim 
are interwoven. 

8 Mekilta II, 79-80. 

9 Ibid., 158-9. 

10 Mekilta II, 80. The passage immediately following is corrupt but a better 
text is in Horovitz-Rabin, p. 150. 
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All the four concepts, not God's justice alone, interweave 
with the concept of Malkut Shamayim . In the following the 
latter is combined with God's love or mercy: 

(a) God’s Kingship is accepted by Israel after they have 
experienced His loving-kindness in His many deeds on 
their behalf. Following a parable in which a king is 
accepted by a people only after he had benefited them 
by his deeds, the midrash says: “Likewise, God. He 
brought Israel out of Egypt, divided the sea for them, sent 
down the manna for them, brought up the well for them, 
brought the quail for them, fought for them the battle 
with Amalek. Then He said to them: I am to be your 
King (in the First Commandment — ‘I am the Lord 
thy God'). And they said to Him: Yes, yes!’’ 11 

(b) God's Kingship negates the rule of all others over 
Israel — an idea met with above, but given here more 
general form: “I shall not appoint nor delegate any one 
else, so to speak, to rule over you, but I Myself will 
rule over you. And thus it says, ‘Behold, He that keepeth 
Israel doth neither slumber nor sleep' (Ps. i2i:4).'' 12 

Torah interweaves with the concept of Malkut Shamayim : 

(a) The practical implication of the acceptance of God’s 
Kingship is the observance of the Mizzoot of the Torah, 
God’s commandments; although thus implied in each 
other, there can be no observance of the Mizwot before 
there is acceptance of His Kingship. In one passage, 
the Rabbis start with a parable concerning a king of 
flesh and blood who, upon entering a province, was 
advised by his attendants to issue decrees to the people, 
but who refused to do so until the people should accept 
his kingship. “For if they will not accept my kingship 
they will not carry out my decrees. Likewise, God said 
to Israel: ‘I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt . . . Thou shalt have no other 

” Ibid., 229-30. The term for God here is Ha-Makom. 

12 Ibid., 204. 
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gods (Exod. 20:2-3) — I am He whose Kingship you 
have taken upon yourselves in Egypt.’ And when they 
said to Him, ‘Yes, yes!’ He continued: ‘Now, just as 
you accepted My Kingship, you must also accept My 
decrees —Thou shalt have no other gods before Me 
(ibid .)"' 3 The first statement in the Ten Command¬ 
ments— “I am the Lord thy God —is taken heic by 
the Rabbis to state that Israel accepted God’s King- 
ship when He took them out of Egypt; the Command¬ 
ments or decrees proper would begin, then, with the 
second statement - “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.” There seems to be a difference of opinion, 
however, as to when Israel did accept the Kingship of 
God, for the passage immediately goes on to give 
R. Simeon b. Yohai’s view that Israel accepted it at 
Sinai, although he, too, indicates that “I am the Lord 
thy God” is a prefatory declaration referring to God s 
Kingship. 14 Elsewhere, also, Israel’s acceptance of God’s 
Kingship is said to have taken place at Sinai when the 
Torah was given. “Rabbi (R. Judah the Prince) says: 
This proclaims the excellence of Israel. For when they 
all stood before Mt. Sinai to receive the Torah, they 
all made up their mind alike to accept the Kingship of 
God with joy.” 10 And according to another passage, 
at Sinai, before the Ten Commandments were given, 
Moses said to Israel: “Be ready to accept the Kingship 
of God with joy.” 1 ' 1 

We hardly need to point out that the concept of Israel is 
combined with the concept of Malkut Shamayim in most 
of the passages cited above, though not in all. It may also 
have been remarked that some passages involve other con¬ 
cepts besides the four and Malkut Shamayim. 


« Ibid., 237-8. (I followed the reading of Horovitz-Rabin, p. 222.) 

14 Ibid., 238. 

15 Ibid., 230. The reference is to the singular form "thy God” in the statement 
I am the Lord thy God" — again taken to be a declaration of God’s Kingship — 

and this suggests that each one individually accepted God’s Kingship. On the 
reading here see above, note 6. 

M Ibid., 227. 
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Our analysis of the way in which the four concepts com¬ 
bine with that of Malkut Shamayim is an illustration of the 
manner in which they combine or interweave with every 
value-concept of the rabbinic complex of concepts. In like 
manner the four concepts also interweave with each other 
and with all their subconcepts and conceptual phases, as 
we have demonstrated at length in our earlier studies. 
Apparent now is an all-embracing principle of coherence, 
making by and large for the organization of the rabbinic 
value-complex, for, since the four concepts combine with 
one another and with all the rest of the concepts, every 
concept can interweave with every other concept in the 
complex. That is why even among the few passages just 
cited other concepts could be involved besides the four 
and Malkut Shamayim. In this organization of the complex, 
the four concepts thus play the dominant role, whether we 
view them as integrating factors or whether they are, as 
/ seems much more likely, simply the concepts by means of 
which we can trace the organization of the complex which 
acts as one integrated whole. 

The latter view is the correct one, moreover, if only 
because it saves us from a fatal error. When we regard 
the four concepts as simply tracer concepts, we are not 
apt to place them above the others, to see in them concepts 
of major importance and hence to relegate the others to 
secondary rank. There are concepts of major and concepts 
of minor importance only in an hierarchical system, that is, 
in a system wherein the minor concept is something which is 
in a degree derived from the major concept so that the 
structure of the concepts assumes a geometrical aspect. 
But the rabbinic complex of values is not a ramified, hier- 
j archical structure. Malkut Shamayim, Kiddush Ha-Shem, 

| Derek Erez and the other concepts are not derived from 
the four concepts; they merely interweave with the four 
concepts and with each other. If this is borne in mind, we 
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can, without harm, designate the four concepts as funda- 
mental concepts in order to stress their role in the integration 
or organization of the complex. 

The process of integration has enormous bearing on the 
meaning of the individual concepts. The conceptual term 
is only suggestive of the meaning of the value-concept. The 
idea-content of any particular rabbinic value-concept is a 
function of the entire complex of concepts as a whole, more 
specifically, of the process of the integration of the particular 
concept with the rest of the concepts of the complex. De¬ 
pending on how we view the process, we can say, therefore, 
either that a value-concept takes on idea-content, or that 
its idea-content becomes explicit, only as it interweaves 
with other concepts of the complex. Thus, in the example 
above, Malkut Shamayim , in itself merely the conceptual 
term, became explicit and took on content as it combined 
with the four fundamental concepts and with other concepts 
like the nations of the world and idolatry. As it combined 
with other concepts, we learned that A lalkut Shamayim 
signifies that God’s dominion is everywhere, that God will 
ultimately be recognized as King by the whole world, that 
it negates basically the dominion of the nations of the world 
over Israel, that it is acknowledged after experiencing God’s 
love or mercy, that it immediately implies the observance 
of the Miziuot. Had we found it necessary to cite more pas¬ 
sages, we should have drawn forth more ideas implicit in the 
concept of Malkut Shamayim. 

But the meaning of a value-concept, it must be noticed, 
is not made explicit by fixed combinations with the other 
value-concepts after the manner of a mechanism. There is 
no way to predict, on the basis of the particular concepts 
involved, precisely what idea any given combination of 
concepts may be made to express. The idea above, for 
example, that God’s Kingship negates the rule of all others 
over Israel is an idea that was expressed once in a com- 
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bination of the concepts of Israel and God’s justice and 
again in a combination of the concepts of Israel and God’s 
love. In the natural sciences, say in chemistry, knowledge 
of the order to which the elements conform enables us to 
repeat experiments and to predict results. Here, however, 
knowledge of the form of conceptual coherence, of the 
organization of the concepts, still leaves decided room for 
unpredictability. 

What is the principle of coherence or order which governs 
the concepts? We have to do here not with a fixed, static 
■ form of unity but with a dynamic process. It is a process ' 
] of integration, on the one hand, in which the four funda¬ 
mental concepts combine with each other and with the rest 
of the concepts so that each individual concept is always 
free to combine with any other concept of the complex; and 
{^ * s a ^ so a process of individuation, on the other hand, in 
which any particular concept takes on meaning or character 
in the very process whereby it combines with the other 
concepts of the complex. What we have just described is 
an organismic process. In Coghill’s discussion of behavior 
as the function of the organism as a whole we find a parallel 
identification between “the processes of integration and 
individuation of parts.” 17 The rabbinic complex of value- 
concepts is an organism. It conforms to the definition of 
an organism given by Ritter and Bailey, namely, that 
“wholes are so related to their parts that not only does the 
existence of the whole depend on the orderly cooperation 
and interdependence of its parts, but the whole exercises 
a measure of determinative control over its parts.” 18 We need 
not wonder now that the rabbinic value-complex gives room 
for novelty or unpredictability, for that is one of the chief 
characteristics of an organism. 

" E - Co 8 hi11 * The Ncuro-Embryologic Study of Behavior, in Science, Vol 
78, pp. 131-8. 

” Ritter and Bailey, The Organismal Conception (Berkeley, California: U. 

of California l’ress, 1928 ), p. 307 . 
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The rabbinic value-complex, since it is composed of con¬ 
cepts and ideas, is a mental organism. If we are to judge 
from the rabbinic complex of value-concepts, a mental or¬ 
ganism, qua organism, differs in a very suggestive respect 
from a physical organism. In a physical organism, though 
all the parts are interdependent, certain parts are vital to 
the life of the organism and others are not. As W. Kohler 
puts it, “Certain parts are more strictly indispensable for 
the existence of others than the latter are for the existence 
of the former,” and he goes on to characterize this kind of 
interdependence by saying that it thus exhibits “an hier¬ 
archical order.” 19 Now at first blush, a close analogy in the 
rabbinic complex to the vital organs of a physical organism 
appear to be the four fundamental concepts, the tracer 
concepts, by means of which, from one point of view, the 
rabbinic value-concepts are integrated into one unified 
whole. But, unlike the vital organs of a physical organism, 
the fundamental concepts are not more indispensable than 
are any of the other concepts. All the concepts are equally 
indispensable. The four fundamental concepts depend for 
their meaning and character no less on the other concepts 
than the latter depend on the fundamental concepts, all 
the value-concepts being thus, so to speak, “vital organs.” 
This being so, we are forced to conclude that the rabbinic 
value-complex, a mental organism, actually conforms more 
closely to our definition of an organism, a definition which 
emphasizes the organismal quality to the exclusion of any 
other factor, than does a physical organism. Only if all 
the parts are indispensable, if all parts are vital parts, “are 
wholes so related to their parts that . . . the existence of 
the whole depends on the orderly cooperation and inter¬ 
dependence of its parts.” The physical organism definitely 
retains something of “an hierarchical order,” the type of 

19 W. Kohler, The Place of Value in a World of Facts (New York: Liveright, 
1938) , p. 17. The discussion on “statements” in that chapter is interesting but 
not clear. 
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structure characteristic of the geometric and the spatial, 
whereas the mental organism of the rabbinic complex does 
not unless, indeed, the role of the fundamental, tracer, 
concepts admits of a faint comparison with hierarchical 
order. The physical organism is still physical, and hence 
must possess something of an hierarchical order; only the 
mental organism is pure organism. 


II. SUPPLEMENTARY FORMS OF COHERENCE 

The organismic principle of integration is an all-embracing 
principle, taking in all the value-concepts in the complex 
and relating every concept to every other concept in an 
identical manner. Within this general, all-inclusive type 
of integration or relationship, however, there is room also 
for additional forms of integration having to do not with 
the complex as a whole but with numerous specific concepts. 
There are at least five such additional forms of relationship, 
one of which we noticed above when we described the 
relation of a fundamental concept to its subconcepts. As 
we pointed out in that instance, concepts related in an 
additional fashion, being “closer” to one another, are quite 
often associated together in midrashic statements. But this 
is by no means a general rule. The dominant relationship 
remains organismic and this enables any concept, whether 
in a special group or no, to unite with any other concept. 
In fact, the organismic relationship is so all-powerful that 
it prevents complete exclusiveness on the part of the special 
groups by allowing, in many cases, a concept to belong to 
several special groups at once. The additional forms of inte¬ 
gration are supplementary to, but do not take the place of, 
organismic integration. 

Some concepts are related by being obverses of each other. 
Examples are (examples here throughout are illustrative, 
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not exhaustive) : the righteous and the wicked , 1 the learned 
and the ignorant , 2 Kiddush Ha-Shem (sanctification of the 
Name) and Hillul Ha-Shem (profanation of the Name) , 3 
Malkut Shamayim and idol worship , 4 Mizwah (command¬ 
ment) and 4 Aberah (transgression ). 5 Like the other forms 
of relationship which we are about to mention, this is not 
a general characteristic of rabbinic value-concepts, for any 
number of rabbinic concepts have no obverses. Prayer, 
repentance, Torah, Derek Erez f the Holy Spirit, to take 
only some instances, have no obverses. 

There are rabbinic concepts which are subconcepts not 
of one but of two separate concepts, and what we now 
know about obverses helps us to bring into relief an example 
of extraordinary ethical significance. Among the nations 
of the world, certain individuals could not be designated by 
the Rabbis as other than “wicked”, and thus they speak 
of “Pharaoh the wicked ,” 6 “Balaam the wicked ,” 7 “Hadrian 
the wicked .” 8 Israel also, however, had its wicked men, 
and the Rabbis have much to say concerning tow* ’ytm, 
“the wicked of Israel .” 9 The concept of the wicked is, 
then, a subconcept of the nations of the world on the 
one hand, and of Israel on the other — a subconcept of 
each of the latter independently. But the concept of the 
wicked has an obverse in the concept of the righteous. If 
our analysis is correct, we should expect the obverse also 
to be a subconcept of the same two concepts, and the 
concept of the righteous, to be, therefore, not only a 

1 Bereshil Rabba I. 6, cd. Theodor, p. 3; ibid., X. 6, ed. Theodor, p. 86; and 
elsewhere. 

2 Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, p. 69; ’Abot III. 8-10; and elsewhere. 

3 Gittin 57b; Bcreshit R. XXXVIII. 13, ed. Theodor, p. 361; and elsewhere. 

4 Mekilta II, 158-9; Berakot 57b; and elsewhere. 

5 ’Abot IV. 2; Kohelet R. III. 12; and elsewhere. 

* Mekilta, I, p. 199. 

7 ‘Abot V. 19. 

R Yerushalmi Pc’ah VII. 1, 20a. 

9 Tos. Sanhedrin XIII. 2; Sanhedrin 110b; and elsewhere. 
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subconcept of Israel but of the nations of the world. And 
this is indeed the case. According to the Rabbis there are 
m&iK ’P'HX, “the righteous of the nations of the 
world , 010 among whom were to be found Jethro and Rahab, 
even before their conversion , 11 and contemporary Gentiles 
like “Antoninus (Pius) and his comrades . 012 We are not 
here concerned so much with the statements on Gentiles 
by individual Rabbis, reflecting views however broad or 
limited , 13 as with the fact that the very structure of the 
rabbinic value-concepts necessitates the concept of “the 
righteous of the nations of the world . 0 This necessary 
character of the concept, even more than some of the sublime 
statements to which it gave rise, is evidence of the breadth 
of ethical outlook in Judaism. 

Incidentally, we need not be surprised to find a necessary 
element in rabbinic thought, even though the rabbinic 
value-complex is a mental organism which, by its very 
nature, allows so much of the novel and the unpredictable. 
The necessary element consists of a concept, m&lK 
D^Wi; and have we not indicated that every rabbinic con¬ 
cept in the complex is vital and indispensable? 

The righeous and the wicked are subconcepts either of 
Israel or of the nations of the world, depending on the 
occasion. The subconcept has in this instance either of 
two grounds. Another type of subconcept shares in two 
grounds simultaneously, and a prime example of that type 
is the concept of the learned, subconcept of the study of 
Torah and Israel at once. In conformity with the parallelism 

10 Hullin 92 a; Yalkut Shimc'oni on Isaiah 26:2, par. 429; also the term 
Dtnyn mmxs — Tos. Sanhedrin XIII. 2; Yerushalmi Berakot II, 5c (cf. L. 
Ginzbcrg, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, New York: The Jewish 
Theological Society of America, 1941, I, p. 391), and see Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I 
(Wilna: Verlag Romm, 1885), 54b; and elsewhere. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Yalkut, 1. c. 

13 For rabbinic statements on Gentiles, both broad and limited, see Moore, 
Judaism I (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 279 and II, 
pp. 385-6 and the references there. Cf. also ibid., Ill, p. 87 and p. 205. 
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demanded of obverses, the concept of the ignorant, which is 
the obverse of the concept of the learned, also shares simul¬ 
taneously in the same two grounds. 

Finally, concepts may be related in such a way as to 
overlap. For example, the concept of the righteous, em¬ 
phasizing good conduct, and the concept of the learned, 
emphasizing the study of Torah, are two distinct concepts, 
each having a character of its own. But there is, we may 
remember, a conceptual phase, the efficacy of I orah, which 
implies that knowledge of Torah has an immediate, though 
not an inevitable, effect upon conduct. The learned, there¬ 
fore, are likely also to be the righteous; the two concepts 
overlap. This overlapping allows the two concepts to be 
used interchangeably, on occasion, as in the following pas¬ 
sage: “Blessed be God, blessed be He who chose the learned 
and their pupils and their pupils’ pupils. He observes 
toward them the rule of ‘measure for measure.’ Just as 
they sit in the synagogues and in the houses of study and, 
on every day free to them, study the Bible for the sake of 
Heaven and study the Mishnah for the sake of Heaven with 
fear (of God) in their hearts ... so the Holy One blessed 
be He gives them, the righteous, joy (even) against their 
will (i. e., even whilst they mourn over the exile) .” 14 Con¬ 
cepts which overlap are characterized by the fact that they 
are used, when circumstances warrant, interchangeably 
for each other; and all together they constitute quite a 
large group. Elsewhere we described the overlapping of 
the concepts of charity and deeds of loving-kindness , 15 and 
we shall have occasion to discuss more such concepts in our 
present study. Ir ’ 

“Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, pp. 96-7. Sec Friedmann, ibid., note 50. I he 
term for God here is Makom. 

15 OT, pp. 138-9. 

16 See below, p. 150 f. — Bereshit, man, the world; pp. 250-251 — Gilluy Sheki- 
u ah, Dibbur , Ruafi Ha Kodesh; p. 318, note 57 — Zekut 'Abot and Kapparah. 

The following statement by Pierce indicates that “overlapping” is a general 
type of relationship: “It may he quite impossible to draw a sharp line of demar- 
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III. EXPERIENTIAL CONCEPTS 

The organization of the rabbinic value-concepts is, then, 
a highly complicated affair, complex enough because of the 
constant interweaving of all the concepts in their organismal 
relationship and made still more complex because of further, 
supplementary types of relationship permitted by the or- 
ganismic integration. But this complexity of organization 
does not mean that there is great mental strain or effort 
in the use of the value-concepts. On the contrary, the 
rabbinic value-complex functions easily, simply, often almost 
casually, and is similar in that respect to organismic biologic 
forms which are likewise so complex in organization yet 
so integrated, direct and effortless in action. The rabbinic 
value-concept is not a meaning added or applied to objective 
facts or situations but inherent in the situations, and as 
easily apprehended. See how (great) is the power of 
charity, the Rabbis say, “because of a small coin which 
one may give to a poor man he merits and receives the 
presence of Shekinah (God) The concept of charity 
and the literal situation of one man giving a coin to another 
are not divisible: the concept is concretized in the action; 
the action is both motivated and interpreted by the concept. 
The same is true of all the other rabbinic concepts. When a 
man is engaged in prayer or in the study of Torah, for 
example, again the concepts are concretized in the actions, 

cation between two classes, although they are real and natural classes in strictest 
truth. Namely, this will happen when the form about which individuals of one 
class cluster is not so unlike the form about which individuals of another class 
cluster but that variations from each middling form may precisely agree. In such 
a case, we may know in regard to any intermediate form what proportion of the 
objects of that form had one purpose and what proportion the other; but unless 
we have some supplementary information we cannot tell which ones had one 
purpose and which the other” —C. S. $. Peirce, Collected Papers, ed. by Hart- 
shorne and Weiss (Cambridge; Harvard Univ. Press, 1931-35), Vol. I, pp. 87-88. 

1 Midrash Tehillim XVII.14, ed. Buber (Wilna: Verlag Romm, 1891), 67b. 
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and again the actions are both motivated and interpreted 
by the concepts. 

Rabbinic value-concepts are inseparable from normal, 
everyday, moment-to-moment experience. They are mental 
habits that are become second nature, more correctly, in 
view of their organismic character, part of nature. 

It is precisely the naturalness, the everyday quality of 
the rabbinic midrashim that led the modern authorities in 
this field, accustomed to philosophic and ethical systems 
in which deliberate, careful, effortful demonstration is the 
rule, to despair of finding any principle of organization in 
rabbinic thought. They looked, apparently, for an organ¬ 
izing principle which would systematize the many and 
varied rabbinic statements, and they soon found that these 
statements would not fit into any logical scheme. We went 
behind the statements to the concepts which the statements 
embodied, to the concepts which the Rabbis themselves 
had crystallized into single words or terms. We found that 
the concepts, not the statements, are elements of a great 
organismic complex, and that rabbinic thought, far from 
being chaotic, is completely coherent. The simple, natural 
quality of the rabbinic statements reflects the character of 
that organismic complex. We have to do here not with a 
system of thought projected by a mind but with the rabbinic 
mind itself, with the elements of that mind as they grasp 
the facts of normal, everyday experience. 

The contrast between the philosophic or ethical systems 
and the type of mental organism represented by the rabbinic 
value-concepts ought to be more fully appreciated. In any 
philosophic or ethical system, indeed, in any system of 
thought devised by an individual, the ideas must be mar¬ 
shaled in a logical, hierarchical order, with the validity 
of the system regarded as dependent, in large part, on the 
tightness of its logic. Such systems, requiring tremendous 
mental effort and concentration, never were, and never 
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could be, guides in daily conduct for most men, not even 
for philosophers in their off-moments. Have not the philo¬ 
sophic and ethical systems, however, the virtues of order 
and clarity as against the hodge-podge of naive notions 
entertained by the people at large? If the rabbinic concepts 
are a criterion, nonphilosophic, nonhierarchical value- 
concepts are not a hodge-podge. On the contrary, they 
exhibit an order infinitely more complex than can be devised 
by an individual, an order infinitely more flexible and thus 
more suitable to everyday needs. The organismic order 
which they exhibit is something which is native to man, 
completely in keeping with the rest of his organismic nature, 
part and parcel of that nature. Contrasted with the religious 
values typified by the rabbinic concepts, philosophic systems 
are seen to be stiff, brittle and artificial. 

In an attempt to focus on the kind of religious thought 
and behavior which is native to man, students of religion 
have emphasized the study of primitive religions. Primitive 
religions, they say, represent the elementary religious forms 
which the religions of civilization have only elaborated. 
They conclude, therefore, that in penetrating to the funda¬ 
mental traits of primitive religion we discover the basic, 
fundamental traits of all religions. Even if we grant the 
very doubtful assumption, sometimes expressed and often 
implied, that primitive religions are less complicated than 
the religions of civilization and hence more amenable to 
research, this entire approach is fallacious on two counts. 
Supposing the primitive religions to be indeed the earlier 
forms out of which the religions of civilization developed, 
how can we study the early undeveloped forms without 
first having a firm knowledge of the developed forms? 
Would an anatomist recognize all the traits and features 
of an embryo without a knowledge of the developed form? 
There is a second, even graver, fallacy. We commit the 
gravest scientific error possible when we wash away facts. 
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Yet here we are bidden to disregard the new elements in 
the developed religious form, to leave them out of con¬ 
sideration, and to be satisfied with an analysis of such 
phenomena as existed before the new facts came into being, 
before, indeed, the new form characterized by the new 
phenomena came into being. The methods of abstraction 
and generalization used by the primitive mind, as Levy- 
Bruhl has demonstrated, do not result in the development 
of a variety of abstract concepts, and this is particularly 
true in regard to religious matters . 2 The use of abstract 
value-concepts in a religion is thus a new phenomenon 
found only in the religions of civilization. To ignore it is 
to ignore one of the chief traits common to man in a 
civilized state. 

Neither philosophies of religion nor the science of anthro¬ 
pology are, then, very helpful in the study of the rabbinic 
religious mind. They are not helpful because philosophy 
deals with artificial systems and anthropology with the 
primitive, not the civilized, mind. By the same token, the 
study of the rabbinic religious mind may well inaugurate 
a new approach to the study of religion and of the valuational 
life in general. The rabbinic value-concepts constitute a 
mental organism, a form of conceptual organization in 
complete consonance with the rest of man’s organismic 
nature. To study that mental organism is to penetrate to 
the very core of matters vital to civilized man, to gain 
new insight into such fundamental relationships as that of 
self to society, of mind to language, of folklore to religion, 
of beliefs to values. And the conceptual character of rab¬ 
binic thought makes the analysis of these and similar prob¬ 
lems altogether feasible. It enables us to break up a passage 
into its elements, namely, into the concepts of which it is 
composed, as we did in order to demonstrate their organismic 

2 Lucien L^vy-Bruhl, How Natives Think, trans. Clare (New York: Knopf, 
1925), esp. pp. 116-136. The entire matter is elaborated on below, pp. 144 ff. 
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interrelation. Indeed, there is hardly any aspect of the in¬ 
vestigation of our subject that is not aided by the fact that 
rabbinic thought is both conceptual and organismic, that 
it possesses its own natural elements and its own natural 
organization. 

Rabbinic thought will probably always remain the domain 
largely of Jewish scholars who alone, because of their inter¬ 
est, will be attracted to it and because of their knowledge, 
qualified to study it. Their conclusions will be of direct 
benefit to Jewish life and thought today. It is quite possible, 
however, that their method of approach, and some of their 
conclusions as well, will have important implications for 
the study of religion in general. 


CHAPTER III 


The Conceptual Term 
and its Implications 


I. THE VALUE-TERM 

Although only suggestive of the meaning of the value- 
concept, the conceptual term is indispensable. We can, as 
we shall soon see, use the term as a test for establishing the 
presence of a genuine rabbinic value-concept. Moreover, 
by studying the characteristics of the conceptual terms we 
learn much concerning the character and function of the 
value-concept, and are enabled to distinguish value-concepts 
more readily from other types of concepts. 

All the conceptual terms are substantives, noun-forms. 
The terms Torah, Mizwah, Malkut Shamayim, Derek Erez f 
Middat Ha-Din f Zedakah, Kiddush Ha-Shem , to take only 
a few instances at random out of the large number of the 
rabbinic conceptual terms, are noun-forms, and so are all 
the rest. The one apparent exception only confirms the 
rule since it is a word which the Rabbis nounized. We 
refer to the word Bereshit , the first word in Scripture. 
Bereshit is used as a conceptual term in rabbinic literature, 
where it stands, according to Professor Ginzberg, “for any¬ 
thing created during the six days of Creation ." x Gram¬ 
matically an adverb, Bereshit is used as a noun by the 
Rabbis in phrases like “the waters of Bereshit " 2 and in 
prayers and benedictions like “Blessed be He who maketh 

1 L. Ginzberg, op. cit., I, p. 187. 

2 Bereshit R. XV.7, ed. Theodor, p. 138; Tos. Ta‘anit 1.8, cd. Zuckermandel- 
Lieberman, Second Edition (Jerusalem: Bamberger and Wahrmann, 1937), 
p. 215. 
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Bereshit .” 3 Nor was this use of the word confined to the 
Rabbis alone. In common with all the other conceptual 
terms, Bereshit , too, was employed as a conceptual noun by 
the people in general, as we can judge from those places 
where it occurs in Targum Jonathan on the Prophets, an 
Aramaic version intended for the Aramaic-speaking masses. 
Not only does Bereshit , on three separate occasions, occur 
there as a substantive, but it was left untranslated, proof 
positive that such use of the term in the original was 
habitual with the people in general . 4 It is, then, a rule that 
the conceptual terms indicative of rabbinic value-concepts 
are, without exception, always substantives. 

Being a noun-form, the conceptual term is really the 
name -form of the concept. And it is only by virtue of 
having a name that the value-concept is able to perform 
the dual function of abstraction and classification. The 
Rabbis, for example, designate as Derek Erez the prohibition 
against building houses with wood of fruit-bearing trees 5 ; 
but they also designate as Derek Erez the behavior of the 
stranger, who, instead of eating of the sustenance which he 
has brought with him into the strange land, puts that food 
aside and buys from the local storekeeper to the latter’s 
profit . 0 In these instances, the Rabbis have obviously ab¬ 
stracted from two otherwise totally different matters a 

3 Berakot 54a, 59a. That rpttWO nuny is the correct reading throughout is to 
he seen from Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Soferim I, 168a; see also Ginzberg, 1. c. 

On the same use of the word in the Prayer Book see the references in S. Baer, 
*nr> ivnay “no, Schocken cd., p. 58. 

4 Targum Jonathan on Isaiah 28:29; ibid, on Isaiah 66:9 and Jeremiah 23:23; 
and ibid, on Habakkuk 3:4. Quoted in Baer, l.c., who calls attention, on the basis 
of these passages, to the popular character of the term. The term ITtwna nwys 
designates the section in Genesis (first chapter) which tells the story of creation, 
as can be seen from the use of this term in Hagigah II.1 and Hullin 83a ("It is 
said in rpwma nwy?3”) , and from the similar use of mam rwya in Hagigah 13a 
and elsewhere to designate the section in Ezekiel (first chapter) which tells of 
the “Chariot." 

5 Shemot Rabba XXXV.2. 

a Bemidbar Rabba XIX.7. 
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common quality named “Derek Erez" and it was the name 
“Derek Erez'' that made that abstraction possible. At the 
same time, of course, the name “Derek Erez" has been the 
classifying agency, the means whereby the two disparate 
matters were put into the same category or classification. 
The conceptual term accomplishes this dual function be¬ 
cause it is the concept in generalized, abstract form, not 
tied, that is, to any particular manifestation but the symbol 
for all the manifestations of the concept or for any one of 
them. We should remember, moreover, that these abstract 
conceptual terms are not abstractions of, or generalizing 
terms for, objects or other such concrete data of sensory 
experience. They are abstractions of value-content, in 
other words, symbols for concepts with idea-content, as 
we saw above. The presence in rabbinic literature of con¬ 
ceptual terms standing for value-concepts reflects, therefore, 
the phenomenon of genuine abstract thought, albeit of a 
definite type. Other types are represented by philosophy 
and by scientific theory; but the notion that abstract 
thought is confined to philosophy and science becomes 
absurd as soon as we begin to analyze the nature of value- 
concepts. 

The conceptual terms were known to the masses and 
were, in fact, words in current use, as was exemplified even 
in the case of the nounized conceptual term of Bereshit. 
This means that the habit of abstract valuational thought 
was practiced not by the Rabbis alone but by the entire 
people, that it was a common mental habit. Everyone 
was able to abstract and to generalize insofar as the 
valuational life was concerned. Part of the common vo¬ 
cabulary, terms like Mizwot , Zedakah (charity), Tefillah 
(prayer), Torah and so on bespeak numerous occasions 
when the ordinary man was called upon at least to recognize 
situations involving these concepts, and so to abstract and 
to classify. Every normal person in the community knew 
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and used those concepts and hence such use involved a 
common mental habit. 

We do not wish to imply, however, that the habit of 
abstraction and generalization in valuational matters was 
a single, unrestricted habit. It was definitely conditioned 
by the conceptual terms, and some conceptual terms dif¬ 
fered in their generalizing powers. The concept of Derek 
Erez, for example, refers to a quality in any number of 
acts or situations 7 whereas the concept of *Abot (patriarchs) 
refers usually to only three individuals, namely, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, although it may sometimes include others 
as well . 8 Since the range of generalization is not the same 
for all the rabbinic concepts, each conceptual term would 
seem to represent a distinct habit of generalization by itself. 
But this is only a likely conjecture. While the concepts of 
Derek Erez and *Abot — to use the examples we just cited — 
obviously differ in their generalizing powers, the range 
of both is quite indeterminate. If the range of many rab¬ 
binic concepts is indeterminate, then we can only roughly 
compare but not actually gauge the generalizing powers of 
the rabbinic value-concepts. 

Be that as it may, the conceptual term certainly does 
point to the individual character of the concept for which 
it stands. We saw above that the organismic complex rep¬ 
resents a process both of integration and of individuation 
of concepts, and that the process of integration is respon¬ 
sible for the idea-content of each individual concept. But 

1 OT (sec above p. 15, n. 2), pp. 124-5. 

8 The Rabbis speak also of seven patriarchs — Adam, Noah, Shem, Job, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob— though, to be sure, they say these are “patriarchs 
, of the world” (see L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, IV, p. 158 and VI, p. 296, 

: note 69, end.) They also designate, however, the sons of Jacob as patriarchs (see 
• Ginzberg, ibid., V, p. 378, note 2); and speak of Moses as the seventh and most 
I beloved of the patriarchs (see Ginzberg, ibid.. Ill, p. 226 and VI, p. 81, note 430). 
( David, too, is spoken of as the “head of the three,” that is, of the patriarchs (sec 
Ginzberg, ibid., VI, p. 265, note 94.) See also Ginzberg’s discussion of the term 
“patriarchs” in his Eine unbekannte judische Sekte (New York: The Jewish 
Theological Seminar)' of America, 1922), pp. 295-7. 
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how is any particular concept known and what draws our 
attention to it? We are aware of it because of the distinctive 
verbal symbol which connotes it. The entire function of 
this verbal symbol or conceptual term is, therefore, con¬ 
notation. Connotation is to the abstract valuational term 
what denotation is to other terms. This means, for one 
thing, that each rabbinic conceptual term has its own con¬ 
notation and, for another, that it represents a rabbinic 
concept which differs in some respects from any other 
rabbinic concept. However closely related certain concepts 
may be, the very fact that they are represented by different 
conceptual terms is an indication that they are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. Let us demonstrate with the 
following examples of kindred concepts deliberately selected 
from various areas of experience. 

The same individual may be regarded both as a Zaddik , 
a righteous man, and as a Hasid , a pious man. The 
Zaddikim of the former generations, say the Rabbis, were 
Hasidim . 9 From this statement we infer that a Hasid is 
higher in the scale of virtue than a Zaddik , since the Rabbis 
extol the righteous of former generations by calling them 
Hasidim , and, by implication, withhold such praise from 
others in their own day who may have been Zaddikim . 
Elsewhere the Rabbis speak of Hasid y Zaddik , and Rasha ‘ 
(a wicked man) in this descending order , 10 a gradation 
which Rashi justifies in his commentary with the explanation 
that “a Hasid is superior to a Zaddik ” 11 For our present 


9 'Abot de R. Nathan VIII, ed. Schechter, p. 38. 

10 Niddah 17a. 

11 Ibid., a. 1. The references in this and the two preceding notes are cited 
by S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York: The Jewish Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary of America, 1942), p. 71, note 27. 

Lieberman also concludes that yiKH and D^iyn niBlN ‘’VI, terms that occur 
only rarely, “are special names for the different categories of semi-proselytes M — 
ibid., p. 84. Even terms used only rarely, then, bespeak distinct and separate 
concepts. The concepts identified here by Lieberman are related by being sub¬ 
concepts of ona. 
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purpose, it is not necessary to enter into a discussion as to 
how the Hasid is superior to the Zaddik, It is sufficient to 
notice that the Rabbis carefully discriminate in their use 
of these two terms. So closely related in idea as to be descrip¬ 
tive, on occasion, of the general conduct of the same indi¬ 
vidual, the words Hasid and Zaddik , nevertheless, represent 
two distinct concepts . 12 

The Rabbis use the terms Goy, Nokri, and 'Ummot 
Ha-Olam when speaking of non-Jews. All three terms reflect 
the same social fact of demarcation between Jew and non- 
Jew, yet each term has a connotation of its own. In the 
case of the word Goy we must not attempt to deduce its 
rabbinic meaning from its biblical usage; the two are radi¬ 
cally different. In the Bible, the word Goy means “nation,” 
and is applied both to Israel 13 and to other nations . 14 As 
used by the Rabbis, however, Goy refers to the individual 
f. non-Jew, and it retains that meaning for the Rabbis often 
even when it occurs in the biblical passages they interpret. 
This new meaning necessitates new grammatical forms of 
the word. Since, in rabbinic usage, the word is no longer 
a collective noun but refers to the individual, it now pos¬ 
sesses not only a masculine form , 15 as in the Bible, but also 
a feminine form , 16 and plurals of these respective forms 
which again apply not to collective groups but to disparate 

12 Hasid and Zaddik are related by being subconcepts of Israel. The close 
kinship in idea, however, reflects still another relationship. Both concepts have 
the same obverse, Rasha\ as can be seen from the passage in Niddah 17a, and 
also from 'Abot V.10, where the Rasha* has characteristics which are the opposite 
of those ascribed there to the Hasid. It would seem, therefore, that there is a 
I sixth form of supplementary relationship in addition to the five mentioned in 
the previous section, the sixth form being instances where two concepts have 
I the same obverse. See notes, p. 369. 

13 Exod. 19:6; ibid., 32:10; Deut. 4:6; and elsewhere. 

14 Gen. 15:13-14; Hab. 1:6; and elsewhere. Compare, however, I. Heinemann, 
Darke Ha-Agadah (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1949), p. 113. 

15 Bemidbar R. XX.12; Tos. Pe’ah II.9, ed. Zuckermandel-Lieberman, p. 19; 
and elsewhere. The context demonstrates that the word refers to the individual. 

,tt iTU — Yer. Yebamot II, 4a; ibid., ‘Abodah Zarah I, 40a. 
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individuals. 17 But though referring to non-Jews as indi¬ 
viduals, Goy does not stand for all non-Jews. It does not 
apply to a Samaritan. 18 Finally, despite the fact that it 
ordinarily refers to a pagan, it does not necessarily have 
that connotation. “All Goyim who forget God” (Ps. 9:18) 
implies, according to R. Joshua, that there are also Goyim 
who do not forget God and are righteous. 19 We have dwelt 
at some length on this term because it has so often figured 
in controversy and particularly because it affords a good 
illustration, as evidenced by the new grammatical forms, 
of the refinement of conceptual terminology in rabbinic 
usage. 20 

The other terms for the non-Jew, too, have their own 
connotations. Nokri means “stranger” and, whilst usually 
referring to the non-Jew, 21 may also refer to a Jew who is a 
stranger in the sense that he is not a member of a particular 
family. 22 Goy and Nokri appear to be subconcepts of the 
more inclusive concept of ’Ummot Ha-Olam, the nations 
of the world, with which we are already acquainted, and 
which regards the entire non-Jewish world as a single 
entity. 23 The demarcation here, unlike that connoted by 
Goy and Nokri, is not with respect to the individual non- 
Jew but with respect to the whole Gentile world conceived 
as having a collective personality. Each of these several 
terms, then, has its own special connotation; each represents 
a distinct and different concept. 24 

« D”n — Yer. Gittin I, 43b; HTH*—Yer. Yebamot IV, 6b. 

1 K See, for example, Tos. ‘Abodah Zarah III.5, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 463, where 
Goy is in contradistinction to Kuti, Samaritan; cf. also Gittin 1.5. 

Tos. Sanhedrin XIII.2, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 434; Sanhedrin 105a. We have 
here an example of the Rabbis taking the word Goyim in a biblical verse where 
it means “nations” to refer to disparate individuals. 

20 For an abstract term involving the same concept, see below, p. 295. 

21 Shabbat XVI.8; ‘Erubin VIII.5; and elsewhere. 

22 Cf. Yebamot II1.7. 

23 See above, p. 19. ^ 

24 We have not dealt here at all with the term ‘Akkum because, though found . 
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Equally distinctive in connotation are different terms 
which, at first glance, may seem to describe the same in¬ 
ward attitude. Both ’Emunah and Bittahon are words for 
faith or trust in God, yet the connotations of each are 
different. Neither word, incidentally, is used by the Rabbis 
in the sense of belief in the existence of God, a meaning 
which 'Emunah has for the medieval Jewish philosophers. 
The Rabbis used that word in quite the same way as it is 
used in the Bible. “And they believed in the Lord and in 
His servant Moses” (Exod. 14:31) —if they believed (U'jasn) 
in Moses, the Rabbis say in order to give the basis for a 
later homily, they believed in God a fortiori . 25 Belief, 
'Emunah, obviously means here trust or faith, since there 
was no question of belief in the existence of Moses, either 
in the biblical account or in the Rabbis’ view of that account. 
As Moore remarks, “The words for faith in the literature 
and thought of this age are not used in the concrete sense of 
creed, beliefs entertained — or to be entertained — about 
God.” ss 

'Emunah has the connotation of general trust in God, 
general in the sense that it does not necessarily imply reliance 
on God for security or personal welfare. The Rabbis extol 
Israel, applying to them the text “The Lord preserveth 
the faithful (’ Emunim )” (Ps. 31:24). For they (i. e. the 
people of Israel) say, Blessed be the Lord who quickens 
the dead, though the resurrection of the dead has not yet 
come; and they say, (Blessed be the Lord) who redeems 
Israel, though Israel is not yet redeemed; and they say, 
Blessed (be the Lord) who rebuilds Jerusalem, though Jeru- 

in our editions, it is not a rabbinic term but a substitution imposed by the 
censorship. It does differ from the rest, of course, by having unequivocally the 
connotation of “pagan.” See H. L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (Eng. trans.) (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1931), p. 262, note 66, and the reference to Hoffmann there. 

25 Mekilta, I, p. 252. 

2a Moore, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 238. 
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salem is not yet rebuilt. The Holy One blessed be He says, 
Israel was redeemed for only a little while and then went 
back into servitude, and (yet) they have faith ( ma’aminim ) 
in Me that I shall redeem them in a time to come! 27 In this 
passage trust in God’s promise to Israel, in His ultimate 
redemption of the people as a whole, is characterized as 
’Emunah. It is otherwise when Biltahon is used. Then the 
note is one of reliance on God for security or safe-keeping, 
and usually for personal security, as can be seen from the 
following typical statement: “Everyone that puts his trust 
(innoa) in the Holy One blessed be He has a Refuge in this 
world and in the world to come.’’ 28 We must conclude 
once more, therefore, that different conceptual terms indicate 
different and distinct concepts, even though, as here, the 
different terms appear at first to represent the same inward 
attitude. 

There are, apparently, two exceptions to our rule, two 
instances where, in addition to a concept’s original symbol, 
an alternative term has also come to represent that concept. 
What makes this seem to be a total violation of our rule is 
the fact that in each instance the alternative term, too, is 
an old, original term and stands for another concept in its 
own right. Both Hakam and Talmid Hakam refer to “one 
of the learned,” and both are old terms, as Ginzberg points 
out. He demonstrates 29 that Hakam was the designation 
for the ordained scholar fully empowered to decide on all 
questions of law whereas Talmid Hakam (as the word talmid 
implies) referred to the student who was permitted only 
to answer questions on the sections he had been taught, 
and that the latter term came also to be used in the wide 
sense of “the learned” in general and thus as equivalent 

” Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 120b. Cf. ihe references there. The bene- 
dictions are from the Eighteen Benedictions of the daily prayers. 

** Menahot 29b. See also Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, pp. 90, 91. 

29 L. Ginzberg, Commentary, I, pp. 405-8. 
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to Hakam 30 Kiddush Ha-Shem and Kedushat Ha-Shem 
present a completely analogous instance. Originally em¬ 
ployed only as a designation for the Third Berakah of the 
4 Atnidah 31 which includes the Kedushah - “Holy, holy, holy,” 
etc. (Isa. 6:3 and Ezek. 3:12) - the sanctification of the Name 
by declaration, 32 Kedushat Ha-Shem came to stand for the 
sanctification of the Name in general 33 and hence as an 
equivalent for Kiddush Ha-Shem . 34 In both cases, however, 
terms are only expanded, as we can see, and employed in a 
“borrowed” sense. Nevertheless, had there been many such 
instances, the individual character of the various concepts 
would soon have been obliterated. 

Every conceptual term is a stable term, and the termi¬ 
nology as a whole is a fixed terminology. Throughout the 
entire rabbinic period no valuational term is either altered 
or displaced by another. This is true of all the conceptual 
terms in the rabbinic value-complex, whether like Torah 
and Mizwah they are terms carried over from the Bible; 
or whether like the word Goy they are biblical terms given 
a new turn; or whether like Malkut Shamayim , 'Abodah 
Zavah (idol-worship) and so many other rabbinic value- 
terms they are terms purely characteristic of this period. And 
the terminology is not only stable but fixed: no new valua¬ 
tional term arises during this entire period. The only two 
terms which arise to serve as alternatives, Talmid Hakam and 
Kedushat Ha-Shem , are themselves old, original terms. This 
static aspect of the organismic complex, we shall now endeav¬ 
or to show, is not fortuitous but inherent in its very nature. 

30 Talmid Hakam is used in this wide sense already in the Mishnah itself — 
Nedarim X.4 and Nega‘im XII. 5 (references quoted from Ginzberg, 1. c.) Pro¬ 
fessor Ginzberg, in conversation with me, remarked that it is only in the earlier 
parts of the Mishnah that Hakam and Talmid Hakam are two distinct terms. 

31 See Rosh Ha-Shanah IV.5. 

32 See Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, pp. 163, 193; cf. also ibid., pp. 84, 156. 

33 See Song of Songs Rabba 11.18; Berakot 20a (Ta'anit 24a; Sanhedrin 106b) ; 
Sanhedrin 74b. 

** Cf. the references above, p. 27, note 3. 
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II. DEFINITION 

The valuational concepts are never defined. They are 
abstract concepts, as we saw above, representing a form 
of abstract thought. Now the abstract concepts of science 
and philosophy are defined by the scientists and philoso¬ 
phers; the meanings of the concepts are agreed upon in 
some formal manner, so that each concept is given its own 
precise meaning distinct from those of other concepts em¬ 
ployed in the same field. But the abstract valuational 
concepts were employed by the plain people, not by the 
Rabbis alone. They did not represent philosophic or 
scientific generalizations. They were concepts which ex¬ 
pressed human experience, both in its ordinary manifesta¬ 
tions and its rarer moments. The academically-minded, 
from the days of Socrates down to our own, have attempted 
to define terms of this type, but the common folk have paid 
no heed. In fact, the plain people have probably never 
seen or heard of these attempts at definition. The Rabbis 
were at one with the p^ain people in this as in so many 
respects, and made no attempt to define the valuational 
concepts.' 

What is not defined usually cannot be defined. A defi¬ 
nition delimits the meaning of a concept and puts precise 
boundaries to it; and to do this with a valuational concept 
is to destroy its meaning. A value-concept, we have 
learned, takes on meaning as it interweaves with the other 
value-concepts, grows in meaning, expands in idea-content 

1 We must not assume that attempts at explaining the conceptual terms are 
attempts at definitions. Rashi, for example, gives an explanation of Hillul Ha- 
Shern in his comment on that term in. Shabbat 33a. But his explanation ought 
not to be taken as an attempt at definition, for he limits Hillul Ha-Shem to its 
interplay with the concepts of Torah and Mizwot. The concept of Hillul Ha- 
Shem interweaves, however, with other concepts. Notice its combination with 
Israel and with God’s justice as depicted in TE (see above, p. 15, n. 2), pp. 
67-69 ("robbing a Gentile") and ibid., p. 71. 
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in accordance with its use in combination with other con¬ 
cepts. That is why the term which represents it can only 
be suggestive, connotative. We can, of course, describe a 
concept by setting down its idea-content as gleaned from 
passages or statements, which we did above in the case of 
Malkut Shamayim or when we tried to convey what certain 
terms connoted. Such descriptions of rabbinic concepts 
cannot, however, be regarded as definitions, for no matter 
how detailed, the descriptions will always remain partial, 
incomplete. Were a person even to succeed in utilizing all 
the rabbinic material extant on a concept, his task would 
remain undone. What cannot be collected and classified 
are the actual situations in everyday life in which the 
concept played a part. Presenting all the data on a valua- 
tional concept is quite like presenting all the data contained 
in the daily “stream of consciousness” of which, indeed, it 
was an element. 

When a concept is defined, it is really the definition 
that performs the functions of abstraction and classification, 
and hence the conceptual term is of only secondary im¬ 
portance. It may be discarded for another symbol con¬ 
sidered more adequate, it may be redefined and so change 
its meaning as happens not infrequently in the science of 
psychology, and it may even be an ephemeral term for 
which there are many alternatives as often happens in 
philosophy. The permanent aspect of the concept, then, 
is the definition; the lifespan of the concept, so to speak, 
depends on that rather than on the conceptual term. But 
the valuational concept must rely solely on its verbal symbol 
for abstraction and classification. Here it is the verbal 
symbol, the conceptual term, that must be permanent if 
the concept is to continue functioning. Nor can any new 
conceptual term be introduced. The individual character 
of the valuational concept depends, again not on a defini- 
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tion, but on the play of all the concepts in an integrated 
complex of concepts. That integration would be broken by 
the injection of a new, and thus foreign, concept. Below 
we show that changes in terminology do occur and new 
concepts are introduced, but only when there is an organ- 
ismic development, that is, a general development of the 
complex as a whole. 2 

There is a noteworthy implication in the distinction just 
drawn between philosophic or scientific concepts and value- 
concepts. Why must a philosophic concept consist of a defini¬ 
tion — a statement — and not of a single term? Because a 
philosophic or scientific statement is always a conclusion 
of some sort, a complete idea which is the final result of 
speculation or observation, an inference derived from given 
data. If put precisely, an inference is always a statement; 
and since a definition aims at preciseness, a defined concept 
will always be a statement. Philosophic and scientific 
concepts are inferred concepts. 

Not so value-concepts. A value-concept cannot be de¬ 
limited by a definition or statement. It is not a complete 
idea in itself. But an idea which is the result of speculation 
or observation is always a complete idea, an inference that 
can be summarized in a statement. A value-concept, there¬ 
fore, is not an idea which is inferred, and can never be the 
result of speculation or observation. This is not to say 
that value-concepts have no “history”; the latter is a com¬ 
plicated problem which we hope we may discuss on another 
occasion. But to ascribe the origin of religious ideas, ideas 
that are valuational in nature, to speculation or observation 
is to commit an error of the first magnitude, and it is this 
error which mars the work of the earlier anthropologists 
and of many modern writers on religion. Tylor and his 


2 See below, pp. 288 ff. 
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school regarded the idea of the soul among primitive people 
as an inference from dreams. 3 George Adam Smith finds 
in the irregularity of Palestine’s climate a contributory 
cause to the rise of the belief in Providence. “To such a 
climate, then, is partly due Israel’s doctrine of Providence.” 4 
Other modern writers attribute the origin of religious ideas 
to reflection on definite political events in Israel’s history, 
some going as far as to ascribe the origin of the idea of a 
universal God to an assumed deduction or inference. The 
prophets of Israel, they say, foresaw in the might of 
Assyria and Egypt the impending doom of Israel. Was, 
then, the God of Israel powerless to save His people? Were 
the gods of Assyria and Egypt more powerful? Here, say 
our modern writers, the prophets made their crucial infer¬ 
ence which spelled the change from henotheism to mono¬ 
theism. There is only one God, the God of Israel, and He 
uses the great empires as a rod with which to punish Israel 
for her sins. 5 All such theories would make religious ideas 
out to be of the same stuff as philosophic and scientific 
ideas, inferences from facts or events. If so, these theories, 
consciously or otherwise, are not free from a certain con¬ 
descension toward religion. The element of ratiocination 
which these theories attribute to religion is certainly far 
stronger in philosophy than it is in religion, and religious 
thought is thus relegated to a lower rank, conceived, indeed, 
to be a kind of pre-philosophy. 

According to our analysis, religious concepts are in a 

3 Cited by Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of The Religious Life, trans. 
Swain (New York: Macmillan), pp. 49 ff. See below, p. 49, note 7. 

4 George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 4th ed. 
(Richard R. Smith, New York) pp. 73-4. 

“This is, in general, the position of the Wellhausen school. But even a more 
cautious scholar like O. C. Whitehouse has this to say: “If Assyria finally over¬ 
threw Israel and carried off Yahweh’s shrine, Assur, the tutelary deity of Assyria, 
was mightier than Yahweh . . . This problem of religion was solved by Amos 
and the prophets . . — Encyc. Brit., 13th ed., Vol. 13, pp. 182-3. 
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totally different category. They do not originate in reflec¬ 
tions aroused by this or that event, and they are not in¬ 
ferences or deductions after the manner of philosophy or 
science. Is there not evident, in fact, a certain superficiality 
in all such explanation of origins, no matter how detailed 
and circumstantial? Can we pin down a basic religious 
idea, obviously the fruit of long historical processes, to a 
definite origin, the mechanism of which it is given us quite 
plainly to see? More, examination of the various inferences 
offered as the “origins” of religious ideas shows that they 
are only assumptions made by our modern authors; they 
are never actually stated in the religious texts analyzed by 
these authors. Thus, the prophet Isaiah does indeed speak 
of Assyria as “the rod of Mine (i. e., God’s) anger” 6 ; but 
where, in all the chapters of the Prophets, is there a single, 
even remote, reference to the inference of which this state¬ 
ment is supposed to be the outcome? Unless we recognize N 
that religious valuational concepts are simply not of the 
same nature as inferred concepts, that they belong in a 
different category, we shall lack a sound, realistic approach 
to the entire subject. 7 

“Isaiah 10:5 

7 Durkheim, in his book cited above, does not attribute the origin of religious 
ideas to any sort of inference on the part of the primitive man. That is one of 
the chief virtues inherent in a theory which posits a social origin for religious 
concepts. Yet this important implication of his theory escapes Durkheim, as it 
escapes so many social theorists. When Durkheim deals with Tylor’s notion, for 
example, he demonstrates that the inference assumed by Tylor is not a necessary 
one, and that the primitives might just as well have made other, more plausible, 
inferences from their dreams. He does not seem to have recognized that Tylor's 
very approach is wrong. 

This is not the place to make an extensive criticism of Durkheim’s theory 
from our point of view. Since we have touched on the matter of “origins,” it may 
be remarked, however, that his theory, too, advances an “origin” for religious 
concepts. It is a complicated theory and is much less mechanistic than those we 
have touched upon; nevertheless, like those theories it, too, is a construct. 
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III. THE COGNITIVE CONCEPT 

There is another class of concepts which are not dependent 
on definitions. This consists of the terms we use in order to 
describe whatever we perceive through the senses, the terms 
which constitute the bulk of every man’s everyday vocabu¬ 
lary. But these terms do not merely describe the world 
of human perception. In an excellent study on speech 
published some years ago, 1 Prof. G. A. de Laguna develops 
the thesis that human perception itself is, to a very great 
extent, conceptualized, that it is not raw perception. “The 
lenses we acquire with language are not merely colored, 
but blocked out in more or less regular designs, so that the 
world we see through them is patternized to our earliest 
view. The ability to speak, then, to attach names to things 
and to make statements about them, does not leave un¬ 
altered the world which we see and hear. Perception re¬ 
mains primarily a preparation for direct primary response 
to things, but there is superadded the capacity j for a more 
detached and disinterested scrutiny . . . Human perception 
is, then, conceptualized to an indefinite degree.” 2 What is 
accomplished by conception when it is superadded to per¬ 
ception? “The capacity for a more detached and dis¬ 
interested sort of scrutiny” is the capacity to perceive the 
objective relation of things or of persons to each other 3 and 
to respond, as well, to the elements of the objective world 
without regard to the particular setting in which they may 
be at any given time. 4 Conceptualization, in other words, 
not only brings the features of the physical world we per¬ 
ceive into bold relief but, by naming them, gives them a 
certain fixity and independence. If the world we perceive 

1 Speech: Its Function and Development (New Haven: Yale University, 1927). 

2 Ibid., p. 290. 

3 Ibid., pp. 293, 298. 

4 Ibid., p. 249. 


\ 
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as the result of conceptualization is already “patternized to 
our earliest view,” the concepts involved are, obviously, 
not dependent on formal definitions. 

De Laguna has rather little to say concerning valuation; 
indeed, she apparently fails to realize that valuation also is 
conceptualized , 5 a very common error. What she describes 
as conception in general is, in our opinion, applicable to only 
one class of concepts, even though that class is so broad 
and inclusive as to cover the entire range of man’s perceptual 
experience. But man also has valuat'onal experience, and 
this, too, is expressed in conceptual terms, distinctly different 
in type from those described by de Laguna. The latter, as 
de Laguna herself points out, are cognitive in nature 6 — 
and hence we may call them “cognitive concepts” — while 
the value-concepts are largely affective in character. The 
cognitive concepts refer to objective matters, such as 
“table,” “chair,” “tall,” “round,” and are therefore denota¬ 
tive whereas the value-concepts, as we saw, are never 
denotative but only connotative. “Denotative” and “conno- 
tative” here point to a broad, basic difference in character, 
and we shall expand upon that in a later chapter. This 
basic difference in character makes for certain differences in 
the way the two types of concepts are employed. 

Thus, cognitive concepts differ from value-concepts in 
regard to the use of the conceptual terms. When we 
speak of a table or chair, we usually must employ the 
words “table,” “chair”; only when we indulge in artificial 
circumlocutions do we refrain from calling a spade a spade 

5 She speaks of valuation as though it were distinct from conception; concep¬ 
tion to her seems to be associated only with objective sense-experience: “Valua¬ 
tion and conception are mutually determining psychological phenomena. A 
value represents an objectification of affective quality, parallel to the objectifica¬ 
tion which we find in a conceptualized property of a perceived thing. Valuation, 
like conception, is also a fruit of cooperation. The objectivity of values is con¬ 
stituted in large part by their social character” — de Laguna, ibid., p. 354, note. 

c Ibid., pp. 191 f., 207-212. 
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and speak of an “agricultural implement** instead. When 
we use concepts referring to perceived things we do so by 
uttering the conceptual terms which stand for those per¬ 
ceived things. This is frequently not the case when we 
employ value-concepts. A statement may be an excellent 
expression of a particular value-concept without containing 
the conceptual term; the concept is, as it were, imbedded 
in the statement. The following statement, for example, 
speaks of a manifestation of Middat Rahamim , God’s love, 
without mentioning the term itself: It is God “from whom go 
forth brightness and light to the world; and who causes rain 
to fall and grass to grow .** 7 And the following is a vigorous 
and lofty rabbinic passage concerning God’s justice, yet it 
does not contain the term itself: “I call heaven and earth 
to testify for me: whether Gentile or Israelite, whether 
man or woman, whether male-slave or female-slave — 
according to the deed done thus does the Holy Spirit rest 
upon him !” 8 The value-concept is often imbedded in its 
concretizations, whether in speech or action, and there is 
no need then for the conceptual term to serve as label. 


IV. AUXILIARY IDEAS 

This supposes, however, that the rabbinic statement in 
question contains a genuine rabbinic value-concept, a con¬ 
cept with a conceptual term found somewhere in rabbinic 
literature. Without a conceptual term there can be no 
abstraction and classification, no possibility for the value- 
concept to function. And we can be fairly certain that no 
matter how often a genuine value-concept is only imbedded 
or implied in various passages, the conceptual term itself 
does occur somewhere in rabbinic literature. Vast in scope 

7 Seder Eliahu, p. 8 . 

8 Ibid., p. 48. Cf. ibid., p. 65. 
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and in extent, that literature will hardly fail to mention a 
valuational term current among the people. On the con¬ 
trary, it is very likely that the Rabbis, in the homilies and 
sermons embodying the value-concepts, had more occasion 
to use the abstract conceptual terms than the people at 
large. We can safely count, then, on finding a conceptual 
term in rabbinic literature for every genuine rabbinic value- 
concept. 

The rather few rabbinic ideas not represented by con¬ 
ceptual terms do not offer exceptions to the rule just laid 
down. Unlike the genuine value-concepts, these ideas are 
constant and static and do not expand when used in com¬ 
bination with other concepts. This becomes evident as soon 
as we compare a general formulation of an idea of this kind 
with its use in any particular situation. 

The Mishnah declares: “All is foreseen (by God), and 
freedom (of action) is given (to man) .” l Here we have in 
general terms an affirmation of what have come to be known 
as God’s omniscience and the freedom of the will. The 
idea of God’s omniscience is also to be found in passages of 
a more specific nature, as in the midrash which attributes 
the death of Adam not to his own sin but to that of some 
of his descendants. Adam had not deserved to taste death, 
says this midrash. Why, then, was death decreed for him? 
Because the Holy One blessed be He foresaw that Nebu- 
chadnezzer and Hiram, king of Tyre, would pronounce 
themselves gods . 2 This is an inversion of the more familiar 
rabbinic notion that all descendants of Adam are doomed 
to die because of Adam’s sin, although both are applications 
of the idea of corporate justice . 3 Our midrash also contains 
the implication that man’s mortal character testifies to the 

1 'Abot in.15. 

2 Bereshit Rabba IX.5, ed. Theodor, p. 70. 

3 See above p. 17. On the different rabbinic explanations of the presence of 
death in the world, see OT, p. 209 and the references there. 
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falseness of the worship of human beings. The value- 
concepts of God’s justice and 4 Abodah Zarah (idolatry) are 
thus imbedded in this midrash, and, in addition, the pas¬ 
sage tells us that God knew beforehand events which were 
to occur in later generations. Does this instance of God’s 
omniscience add anything, however, to the general state¬ 
ment “All is foreseen by God?” Indeed all rabbinic instances 
of the idea of God’s omniscience are only exemplifications 
of the general idea, specific illustrations and no more. Be¬ 
tween such an idea and a value-concept there is a marked 
difference. We need only recall how the concept of Malkut 
Shamayim expanded in meaning in passage after passage, 
in one midrash signifying that God’s dominion is every¬ 
where, in another that He will ultimately be recognized as 
King of the whole world, and in a third that it immediately 
implies the observance of the Mizwot. 

A rabbinic idea for which there is no conceptual term is 
an auxiliary idea. It is usually in the service, so to speak, 
of a true concept, broadening the range of the latter’s 
manifestations or else placing the concept into bolder relief. 
In our midrash, for example, the idea of God’s omniscience 
serves the concept of God’s justice, one of the fundamental 
concepts, and expands it to include an application of cor¬ 
porate justice, a conceptual phase, we may remember, of 
God’s justice. The positive concept of God's justice and 
the negative concept of ‘Abodah Zarah are the values em¬ 
phasized in this midrash, with the idea of God’s omniscience 
merely an auxiliary idea. 

Similarly, the idea of the freedom of the will serves as 
an auxiliary idea in rabbinic thought. What, for example, 
is the point of emphasis in the statement, “Everything 
is in the hands of Heaven (i. e., God) except the fear of 
Heaven?” 4 Freedom of the will? Hardly. The Rabbis tell 


4 Berakot 33b (and parallels). 
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us here that fear of Heaven, Yirat Shamayim, is not forced 
upon man but rests with him alone, and can be acquired by 
every man. They stress a value-concept, and the idea of 
the freedom of the will is present only as an auxiliary idea. 
This is borne out by the ensuing discussion which is on 
Yir’at Shamayim and in which free-will is not even men¬ 
tioned. 5 Kindred ideas, such as God’s omnipotence and 
eternity and the like, also are not represented by conceptual 
terms in rabbinic literature and, like the ideas of God’s 
omniscience and the freedom of the will, are only auxiliary 
ideas. 6 

Tested by the rule that every rabbinic value-concept must 
have a conceptual term, the idea of the chosen people or 
the election of Israel, too, appears to be an auxiliary idea. 
In all of rabbinic literature, so far as we have been able 
to discover, there is no conceptual term, no valuational 
noun form equivalent to the terms “the chosen people” 
or “election of Israel.” However the idea functioned, 
therefore, it does not seem to have crystallized into a 
value-concept. 

The word “Israel” by itself is, of course, a genuine con¬ 
cept. It is a name-form, a collective noun referring, in 
rabbinic literature as in the Bible, to the people as a col¬ 
lective entity, 7 but which the Rabbis, unlike the Bible, 
also employ, without any change in grammatical form, in 
order to designate the members of that people individually 
as well. 8 And it is a valuational term: it is one of the four 


5 Ibid. 

0 See “Independent Attributes,” TE,pp. 34-38. A far better name is “auxiliary 
ideas,” for “attributes” is a philosophic term, and “independent” is a misnomer. 

7 E. g., Berakot IX.l; Shekalim II.4; Yoma VII1.9. 

8 E. g., Shabbat XVI.8; Pesahim II.3; Baba Kamma IV.3. 

In the Bible, as we said, the word “Israel” always refers to the people in the 
collective sense. But the Rabbis will sometimes interpret the word even when it 
occurs in the Bible to refer to an individual member of the people. “ ‘Israel hath 
sinned* (Josh. 7:11) — Said R. ’Abba b. Zabda: An Israelite, even though he has 
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fundamental concepts and has value-concepts such as the 
righteous and the wicked, the pious, and Gerim (proselytes) 
for its subconcepts. Incidentally, collective nouns may be 
conceptual terms but not proper nouns; since a proper noun 
designates but a single specific individual entity it is not 
a generalization and therefore not a concept. 

The warrant offered for the use of the phrase "the 
election of Israel” usually consists of passages from the 
liturgy. There is no gainsaying the fact that the liturgy 
often expresses the idea that God has chosen Israel from 
all the peoples. Thus, it is declared in the benediction on 
the Torah that God chose Israel and gave them the Torah, 9 
and in the Kiddush for the Sabbath that God chose Israel 
and gave them the Sabbath. 10 In these instances, however, 
and in all the rest to be found in the liturgy, the idea of 
election is always only a part of a more extensive idea in¬ 
volving several rabbinic concepts; the emphasis seems to 
be on those concepts, not on the idea of election. Moreover, 
the verb bahor , “to choose,” as used in the liturgy, does 
not necessarily imply the idea of selection. The benediction 
introductory to the reading of the lesson from the Prophets 
concludes with, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hast chosen 
(literally, who chooses) the Torah, and Moses Thy servant, 
and Israel Thy people, and prophets of truth and righteous¬ 
ness.” 11 If this benediction contains the idea that God 
chose the Torah from among other possible Torot, that He 
selected the Torah and rejected other Torot, then we have 
here an idea without a parallel in all of rabbinic literature. 12 

sinned, remains an Israelite/' that is, great though his sin may be, he does not 
lose his status as an Israelite — Sanhedrin 44a. See notes, p. 369. 

9 Daily Prayer Book, ed. Baer, p. 225. 

10 Ibid., p. 198. 

11 Ibid., p. 226. The shift here from second to third person cannot be trans¬ 
lated; see below, p. 267 f. 

12 The rabbinic notion that God tested and tried the words of the Torah 
(see OT, p. 31) has nothing in common with this. 
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It is more likely that the benediction intends, rather, to 
emphasize the authenticity of the Torah and to declare 
God's own love for it. Similarly, Moses and Israel and the 
prophets are declared here to be “chosen” or loved by ' j 
God without any implication that they were selected from 
among others and that the others were rejected. This inter¬ 
pretation renders the second half of the benediction entirely 
consistent with the first half which says that God “has 
chosen good prophets and has found pleasure in their words 
which were spoken in truth.” Here, too, there are an em¬ 
phasis on the authenticity of the words of the prophets and 
a suggestion of God’s love for the prophets themselves, but 
no necessary implication that others were rejected in their 
favor. 13 

It is not our purpose to engage now upon an analysis of 
the religious concepts used by modern Jewish writers. That 
demands separate treatment. But our study here points to 
one criterion, at least, that obviously ought to be employed. 
Are these concepts, set forth as representing Jewish tra¬ 
dition, rabbinic concepts? Are the conceptual terms used, 
rabbinic terms? If not, the concept may be anything from 
an auxiliary idea to a concept borrowed from another religion 
and totally unsuited to any Jewish context. We hear, for ex-j > 
ample, Jews speaking of “communion with God” as thoughj 
it were a concept rooted in Jewish tradition. But there' 
is no rabbinic term for “communion”; prayer ( Tefillah) 
is not communion; communion is not even an auxiliary 
idea. Even the term “revelation,” which has become hal¬ 
lowed in certain Jewish quarters, is not rabbinic, if that 
term is intended as a designation for the giving of the Ten 
Commandments on Sinai. The rabbinic term is Mat tan 
Torah (the giving of Torah) and it is not confined to the 

13 For a more extensive treatment of the idea of the chosen people or the 
election of Israel see Behirat Yisra’el Bedibere HaZaL, Proceedings of The 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, Vol. VIII, 1941—14, pp. 20 IT. 
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occasion at Sinai. 14 If by revelation is meant revelation 
of Shekinah , Gilluy Shekinah , that too cannot be limited to 
Sinai, for according to the Rabbis there were many other 
occasions when the Shekinah was revealed. 15 Both Malian 
Torah and Gilluy Shekinah are concepts, generalizations, and 
hence neither is limited to a single concretization or instance. 
The criteria laid down here ought, then, to be helpful in 
determining whether a modern religious concept is or is not 
rooted in Jewish tradition. 

The Rabbis possessed their own abstract valuational 
terminology. Each and every rabbinic value-concept is rep¬ 
resented by a conceptual term, always a substantive, con- 
notative of, and peculiar to, that particular value-concept. 
The conceptual term does not act as a label; it is not neces¬ 
sarily present whenever the concept is embodied in a rab¬ 
binic statement, but it is bound to occur in some passages. 
Rabbinic ideas not represented by conceptual terms serve 
only as auxiliary ideas, different in character from the 
dynamic value-concepts. The conceptual term itself is stable 
and fixed because the value-concept is never defined and 
depends on the term alone to perform the functions of 
abstraction and classification. These considerations point to 
the conceptual terms as the only authentic generalizations 
of the rabbinic value-concepts; we must not make the error 
of taking our own generalizations, however helpful in 
analysis, to represent genuine rabbinic concepts. 

14 According to the Rabbis, certain laws were given Israel at Marah, before 
they came to Sinai. Interpreting the words “statute" and “ordinance” in Exod. 
15:25, Rabbi Joshua says the law concerning the Sabbath and the law to honor 
father and mother were given them then, while R. Eleazar says the laws against 
incestuous piacticcs and the laws concerning robberies, fines and injuries were 
given at that time Mekilta II, p. 94. The laws given at Marah are referred to 
as the words of the Torah which had been given (shenittenu — from the same 
root as Mattan) them at Marah" — ibid., II, p. 98. 

15 See below, pp. 228 fl. 


CHAPTER IV 


Haggadah , Halakah 
and the Self 


Rabbinic literature consists of Haggadali and Halakah. 
Both are necessary vehicles for the value-concepts, although 
Halakah is of even greater importance in that respect than 
Haggadah. It is from Haggadali, however, that we can learn 
most regarding the nature of the value-concepts. Haggadah 
is an almost perfect reflection of the way in which the value- 
concepts function in day-to-day living, in speech and action. 
It mirrors the relation of the self to the group. Its very 
manner of expression is determined by the nature of the 
value-concept, and that fact enables us further to differenti¬ 
ate value-concepts from cognitive concepts. 


I. HAGGADAH AS VALUATIONAL EXPRESSION 


The value-concepts are integrated not in a fixed, static 
manner but by virtue of being elements in a dynamic, 
organismic process. Eacli value-concept is a factor in the 
organism, is itself an integrative agent. The value-concepts 
do not just organize the data of experience or of history. 
They integrate that data. Every haggadic statement is an 
integrated whole, a unit. 

We have found that the value-concepts are usually im-t 
bedded in a midrash, inseparable from the data which theyj 
interpret. 1 Why? Because in the process of interpreting 
the data, the value-concepts, instead of merely organizing 




1 See above, p. 51 f. 
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the data, fuse everything in the midrash — including the 
data —into an integrated unit. We noticed above, for 
example, that both God’s justice and ‘Abodah Zarah 
(idolatry) are imbedded in the midrash which says that 
Adam had not deserved to taste death, but that death was 
decreed upon him because the Holy One blessed be He 
foresaw that Nebuchadnezzer and Hiram, descendants of 
Adam, would pronounce themselves gods. 2 Obviously, both 
value-concepts — God’s justice and idolatry — are essential 
elements in this statement, just as much so as Adam's 
death and Adam’s descendants, the data which they inter¬ 
pret and explain. In fact, we cannot distinguish between 
data and interpretation. The statement is an integrated 
whole, a unit, and the value-concepts have been the in¬ 
tegrating agents. When data and concepts are fused, the 
thought expressed, or the situation described, is an integrated 
whole, complete in itself. 

The characteristic mode of haggadic expression is precisely 
that kind of statement. Haggadic statements are independent 
entities, containing ideas or describing situations that are 
complete in themselves. This does not preclude a later 
author or editor taking an earlier midrash and adding to it 
an idea of his own 3 ; the earlier midrash, the original state¬ 
ment, is still, of course, a complete entity in itself. On the 
other hand, when an editor or a copyist has left with us only 
a fragment of a midrash, that fragment, though it may make 
sense, seldom conveys the point of the midrash. Only when 
research has restored the whole passage, the complete entity, 
does the midrash yield its real meaning. 4 

1 Above, p. 53. 

* For example, to the midrash in Bereshit Rabba XIX.4 (ed. Theodor-AIbeck, 
pp. 172-3) on the slandering of God by the serpent, there is added in Tanhuma, 
Bereshit, par. 8, the idea that this caused the death of Adam. See Ginzberg, 
Genizah Studies I (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1928) 
p. 454. 1 ’ 

For example, see Lieberman's brilliant collation of passages which, taken 
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The independent character of the haggadic statement 
can be discerned no matter in what context the statement 
is found, in a homiletic composition no less than in an 
exegetical context. 

In an exegetical context, the haggadic statements are 
usually altogether discrete. So unconnected are they, in 
fact, that we may have several consecutive interpretations / 
of the same biblical verse, each of them an independent 
entity. 5 But even when passages are connected in exegetical 
Haggadah, they are connected by a device, used also in ^ 
midrashic works of other types, which assures the practical 
independence of such passages. A statement interpreting 
a biblical text may be followed by other statements, each 
joined to the one preceding by an association of ideas, whilst 


none but the first is an interpretation of the biblical verse j 
which is the homiletic origin for the entire passage. For 
instance, in the verse “And the Lord spoke unto Moses 
and Aaron in the land of Egypt, saying” (Exod. 12:1), the 
Rabbis interpret the words “in the land of Egypt” to imply 
that God spoke to Moses not in the city but outside of it — 

“in the land” — because the city “was full of abominations 
and idols.” The passage then continues: “Before the land 
of Israel had been chosen, all lands were suitable for divine j 
communications ( Dibberot ); after the land of Israel had been 
chosen, all other lands were eliminated. Before Jerusalem 
had been chosen, the entire land of Israel had been suitable 
for altars; after Jerusalem had been chosen, all the rest of 
the land of Israel was eliminated . . . Before Aaron had 
been chosen, all Israel were qualified for the priesthood . . . 
Before David had been chosen, all Israel were eligible for 
the kingship . . .” When the passage does close, it is with a 
statement that the patriarchs and prophets offered their^ Z 

together, convey the point of R. Me'ir’s interpretation of Gen. 24:1 —S. Lieber- / 
man, in Tiff pp (New York, 1945), pp. 186-188. * 

5 See below, p. 71. 
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lives in behalf of Israel. 8 Now the statements in the passage 
are connected, but the connection is from statement to 
statement only, so that the last statement has no connection 
whatever with the first, nor indeed, with any but the one 
immediately preceding it. In other words, there is no con¬ 
cluding statement based on all that has been said before 
because there is no single chain of thought. Each state¬ 
ment is an independent fusion of concepts and data. This 
is a far cry from the carefully articulated systems of phi¬ 
losophy and, in fact, from the chain-like, analytic reasoning 
exhibited by a section of Halakah in the Talmud. 

The various forms of haggadic composition also testify 
to the independence of the haggadic statements they con¬ 
tain. A loose form of composition is the proem, found in 
Bereshit Rabba and also in other midrashic works. As 
exemplified in Bereshit Rabba, the proem form consists of 
different interpretations of the same verse, usually one 
taken from the Hagiographa, so given that the last inter¬ 
pretation leads directly to a verse in the lection from the 
Pentateuch. 7 In this haggadic form, each statement is 
practically discrete, a distinct entity in itself. Except for 
the proem form there is, in fact, no difference between this 
type of composition and the plain, discrete, exegetical 
Haggadah. Indeed, as Albeck has shown, a number of these 
proem passages were originally not proems at all but state¬ 
ments found elsewhere which the compiler made into 
proems by introducing them with the simple proem formula. 8 

Most pertinent to our inquiry is the demonstration of 
the independence of the haggadic statements in the rabbinic 
sermons. Midrash Haggadah arose primarily as a mode of 

* Mekilta, I, pp. 3-11. Actually, there is a tacking back to the original theme 
with the question regarding the prophets (p. 5 ), but to have taken this into 
account would have needlessly complicated our discussion. 

’See for example the first passage in Bereshit Rabba, ed. Theodor-Albeck, 

pp. 1 - 2 . 

’See ibid.. Introduction (by Albeck) (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1931), pp. 
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public instruction, and constituted the sermons preached 
by the Rabbis. 9 The sermons contained midrashim as the 
latter were actually employed in the course of public in¬ 
struction; the sermon itself had necessarily some form of 
coherence or unity; if, nevertheless, the various midrashim 
in the sermon can still be recognized as independent entities, 
we must conclude that even unified haggadic compositions 
consist essentially of independent statements. Unfortu¬ 
nately, almost none of the great midrashic works has come 
down to us in its original form. There has been recension 
after recension, and compilers added or deleted as they saw 
fit. The present fragments are, however, in many instances, 
large enough for our purpose, as we can gather from Mann’s 
recent work. 10 Mann has endeavored to prove that the 
structure of the rabbinic sermon was largely determined 
by the Haftarah — the lection from the Prophets — read 
on the occasion when the sermon was preached, and when 
the reading from the Prophets as well as from the Penta¬ 
teuch was in accordance with the Palestinian triennial 
cycle. 11 Although Mann drives his theory too hard, 12 it 
has cast new light on many midrashim, especially of the 
Yelammedenu type, and has made us realize that a large 
number of the latter are not mere fragments but entire 
sections of sermons. We can, therefore, use a Yelammedenu 
passage for the purpose of our inquiry — the first one 
found in “the printed Tanhuma.” 13 

0 Krochmal, l&TH ’O'QJ .m» (cd. Rawidowicz, Berlin, 1924), p. 248. "The 
great majority of the older haggdot were those which were preached in sermons 
to the people"— ibid., p. 242. See also below, p. 86 f. 

10 Jacob Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, Vol. I 
(Cincinnati: Ajanoth, 1940) . 

11 See ibid., pp. 3-19. In Palestine, the reading of the Pentateuch was com¬ 
pleted, as the result of public reading on the Sabbaths, once every three years. 

12 See the appraisal by S. Liebcrman, op. cit., p. 186. Note his use of Mann s 
theory. 

13 Tanhuma, Bereshit, par. 4. “The printed Tanhuma" as distinguished from 
the Tanhuma, ed. Buber. 
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It begins with the Yelammedenu formula, "Let our master 
teach us.” The master is asked to tell them the benediction 
to be made when one has built a new home. The answer 
starts off the sermon. The benediction to be made, begins 
the master, quoting a halakah, 14 is U ,, nrnp. A few words are 
apparently missing here, but this does not affect the point 
made, which is clear from the sequence. The point is that 
when man thus blesses God, God in turn blesses him. 15 
This is illustrated by the Festivals given Israel, (on which 
the benediction — “who has kept us in life . . . and 

enabled us to reach this season” — is recited). From Exod. 
13:10, and alternatively from Num. 29:39, the idea is 
derived that God utters the wish that the individuals who 
enjoyed the Festivals this year enjoy them also the coming 
year. As we can see, the illustration serves as proof that 
when the blessing U”nnw is recited by men, God, in accord¬ 
ance with this benediction acknowledging gratitude for life, 
in turn blesses them with life. The preacher supports this 
idea by calling attention to scriptural verses telling of 
blessings by God. Scripture states that when God created 
His world. He blessed the Sabbath (Gen. 2:3), and that 
when He created the beasts and the fowl, He blessed them 
(ibid., 1:22), and so, also. He blessed man (ibid., 5:2) when 
He created him, and so, also, the creeping things (ibid., 
1:20-22). “And so, too,” adds the preacher, “in regard to 
the matter we discussed,” meaning, God also blesses man 
when man recites u”nnu?. 10 The passage closes with three 
examples of God’s unlimited power in contrast to man’s. 
The last example contrasts the way of man, who must build 
the lower part first and then the upper, with the way of 
God who created the upper parts first, and then the lower, 

« Berakot IX.3. 

15 i3iaa Kin n«3pn> -poo trmn® dbw -ioik ’in. 

“ We have taken the reading pnOKI yiy 1 ? pi in ed. Venice, 1545 —see Mann, 
op. cit., p. 25, note 7. |1T0 I’JJP pi does not carry out the point of this section. 
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“as it says ‘In the beginning God created the heaven* 
(Gen. 1:1) and then after that ‘and the earth* (ibid .).” 
By referring to the idea of building, the closing part is 
linked with the beginning of the sermon, and by its leading 
up to Gen. 1:1, the first verse of the Sidrah of the day, 
that verse becomes “the occasion** of the sermon. 

Though there are no doubt deletions, this passage exhibits 
a certain unity. Nevertheless, several statements in it are 
seen at a glance to be independent in character, despite 
the skillful way in which they have been woven into the 
sermon. What is said about the Festivals, even if used here 
as illustration and proof, is manifestly a complete idea in 
itself. As we might suspect, it is also found elsewhere 17 as 
a discrete statement. The three closing examples of God*s 
power are explicitly quotations from three different author¬ 
ities, and so are indubitably independent statements. One 
of them is also a discrete statement elsewhere. 18 In Mann*s 
summary of the sermon, the independent character of the 
statements is lost for the simple reason that he inserts 
connective ideas not contained in the sermon itself. 19 

Sometimes a haggadah serves as the basis for a new hag- 
gadic statement. In those instances, however, the new 
statement is a complete entity in itself, despite its point of 
departure in the older haggadah. This is illustrated by 

” See L. Ginzberg, Genizah Studies I, p. 454, no. I. The concepts imbedded 
in the statements are God’s love, Berakah (blessing), and Israel. 

Ginzberg regards the Yelammedenu fragment he edited in that volume, pp. 
S7-50, as part of the original Yelammedenu. See ibid., pp. 23-36, and pp. 449- 
454. But we might also have indicated the presence of independent statements 
in these sermons also. Ginzberg notes a number of instances where statements 
given in these sermons are also found elsewhere — see, for example, ibid., p. 39, 
notes 25 and 26; p. 40, note 29; p. 41, note 8; p. 42, note 19; etc. 

IS Ibid., p. 454, no. 1. The concepts imbedded are that of Bereshit and that of 
man. On Bereshit as a concept, see above, p. 35 f., and on the concept of man 
ibid., p. 16, note 4. 

19 Note how he introduces the idea of the imitation of God and other ideas 
in order to make transitions — op. cit., p. 25. 
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many midrashim in Seder Eliahu, a literary composition 
which Ginzberg has shown to consist of a Mishnah-like 
text and of a later Talmud-like commentary. 20 The mid¬ 
rashim in the commentary, though using the earlier text 
as a point of departure, are complete and independent ideas 
in themselves. An earlier passage, for example, tells of how 
God divides the day into three equal parts — one in which 
He studies Torah, another in which He judges the world, 
and a third in which He dispenses charity and feeds and 
sustains the world. “And He laughs [lit., there is laughter 
before Him] only a single brief while.” 21 The commentary 
takes up this last sentence by asking, “When does He 
laugh?” and it answers: when wicked nations of the world 
arrogantly challenge Him to come upon them and destroy 
them. 22 In this “comment”, we have a new and complete 
idea, namely, the implication that the arrogant nations 
who challenge God will ultimately be destroyed. The new 
idea is so far from being a necessary corollary of the older 
haggadah that another version elsewhere has it that God’s 
sport is with Leviathan, a symbol for Satan. 23 Similarly, 
the Seder also has two different “comments”, two different 
haggadot, based on one and the same statement from an 
older haggadah. 24 

In the foregoing analysis, we had occasion to notice that 
the same haggadic statements also occurred elsewhere than 
in the passages under discussion. These parallels are a 
feature of midrashic literature in general. Practically every 
midrashic work which has come down to us has utilized 
previously collected midrashim, and this holds true of the 


r 


20 See TE, pp. 13-16; OT, pp. 263-4. (See above, p. 15, n. 2.) 

_ 21 Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, pp. 61-2. 

22 Ibid. As to this part being commentary, sec Ginzberg’s remarks in OT, 
p. 297, note 101. The proof-text of the “comment” is appropriately Ps. 2:1-4. 

23 See OT, ibid., and the reference there to ‘Abodah Zarah 3b. 

24 Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, p. 123—on the statement: “And the Israelites 
in Egypt would circumcise their sons.” See also OT, p. 294, note 50. 
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early 25 as well as the later 2n midrashic texts. Again, this 
was possible because the haggadic statements contain com¬ 
plete ideas and are therefore not dependent on a particular 
context. 

It has not been our intention to imply that the various 
forms of haggadic composition can be disregarded. True, 
due to the integrative nature of the value-concepts, every 
haggadic statement is an independent entity. This is the 
primary mode of haggadic expression, whether the state¬ 
ment is discrete, as in an exegetical passage, or whether it 
is combined with other statements in a haggadic composition. 
But the recognition of this fact only makes the character 
of haggadic composition more evident. The unity of the 
haggadic composition is inherent in its form rather than in 
a logical order of the statements. This is obvious in the 
case of the comparatively simple form of the proem; the 
connection between the statements is the proem form itself. 
It is also true, however, of the more complicated forms. 
The statements in the first part of the Yelammedenu sermon, 
we may recall, are associated with a halakah, the typical 
beginning for that sermonic form, whilst the statements in 
the latter part are associated with the final statement which, 
in turn, both leads directly to the verse which is the 
“occasion” for the sermon and also refers to the idea in 
the halakah. 27 Here a larger structure has been built up 
of smaller units complete in themselves, and this larger 
unity was achieved by the Yelammedenu form. Every 
haggadic composition owes its unity to a particular form 

25 E. g., the relation between the Pesikta and Bereshit R.; Wayyikra R.'and 
Midrash ’Ekah — see H. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash (Eng. 
trans.) (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1931), pp. 
211 - 12 . 

2<i E. g. Midrash Kohelet — see Strack, op. cit., pp. 220-21. 

27 On the basis of fragments from the Genizah (see above, p. 65, note 17), 
Ginzberg describes the original form of the Yelammedenu — “its special form 
of composition” — in a note communicated by him to G. F. Moore, and found 
in Moore, Judaism, III, p. 49. 
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whereby smaller independent entities have been combined 
so as to achieve a larger unified structure. 

The forms of haggadic composition had a definite func¬ 
tion. They overcame the difficulty posed by the fact that 
every haggadic statement was an independent entity. The 
purpose of Haggadah was the instruction and edification of 
the masses. But any extended discourse was made difficult by 
the very mode of haggadic expression: discrete, independent 
statements in a spoken discourse do not make for sustained 
and steady interest on the part of an audience. It was this 
difficulty that gave rise to the haggadic forms, each with 
its own manner of unifying otherwise independent state- 
F ments. We may perhaps generalize and add that some such 
• relationship always exists between the forms developed by 
an art and the materials which those forms shape. An 
aesthetic form apparently overcomes the difficulties engen¬ 
dered by the materials with which the artist chooses, or with 
which he is obliged, to work. 

Having studied how the value-concept functions, we can 
now further differentiate between value-concepts and cog¬ 
nitive concepts. Conceptualization, as de Laguna has said, 
enables us to perceive the objective relation of things or of 
persons to each other , and to respond to the elements of 
the objective world without regard to the particular setting 
in which they may be at any given time. 28 But this applies, 
we have already pointed out, only to what we have called 
cognitive concepts. A cognitive concept like “table,” for 
instance, allows us to recognize and to use — “to respond to” 
— any number of different entities symbolized by this con¬ 
cept, though we may find them in as many different settings. 
| By the same token, cognitive concepts have the tendency 
I to “break down” total situations, enabling us to perceive 
the objective relation of things and persons to each other; 
and it is this perception of objective relationships that has 
28 See above p. 50. 
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played so great a role in the development and use of tools. 
Cognitive concepts, then, have the function of rendering 
objects, and qualities too, separable elements in a total 
situation. But value-concepts, we have seen, do just the, 
opposite. Like all concepts, they abstract and classify, but 
they also do more than that. They fuse all the elements in 
a situation — including cognitive data — into a single en¬ 
tity, into a unique whole, into “a particular setting.” 
Cognitive concepts are disintegrating mental agents; value- 
concepts, on the contrary, are integrating mental agents. 

Value-concepts are not simply general ideas having to 
do with the valuational life. In the preceding chapter we 
distinguished between value-concepts and inferred concepts. 
We have now observed that there is also a basic difference 
between value-concepts and cognitive concepts. Value- 
concepts constitute a class of concepts in their own right, 
with characteristics different from those of other classes of 
concepts. 

It may be that language, including the cognitive concepts, 
is some kind of organic whole. ‘‘Language grows up as an 
organic whole. This does not mean simply that the various 
linguistic forms reciprocally imply each other, although 
this is a significant fact. But beyond this, the organic 
nature of a language means that any particular sentence, 
phrase, or word has determinate, albeit complex, con¬ 
nections with other particular sentences, phrases, and words. 
The essential constitutive relations of the things we cognize 
in the world, and the acts we perform to, or with, or on 
them, are reflected in the structure of language. But while 
the basic structure of language is ultimately determined by 
the interrelations of things and human acts, it develops an 
organic structure peculiarly its own, relatively independent 
and autonomous.” 29 

We are not prepared to say what is the relation between 

29 De Laguna, op. cit., pp. 305-6. 
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the organic structure of a language as a whole and the 
organismic complex of value-concepts which it contains. 
That a relationship exists there can be no doubt. On the 
other hand, the character of the organismic complex of 
value-concepts is certainly not the same as that of the 
organic structure of the language as a whole. Valuational 
terms remain constant in the vocabulary, whereas new 
cognitive terms are continuously added to the language as 
the result of new political, social and economic conditions. 
Moreover, valuational terms, as we have just learned, differ 
in function from the cognitive terms. Valuational concepts, 
being usually imbedded in a particular setting, are inte¬ 
grating mental agents; cognitive concepts, being separable 
elements in a total situation, are in themselves disintegra¬ 
tive, analytic agents. And valuational concepts also differ, 
we have learned, from the inferred concepts. 

We have demonstrated that the value-concepts constitute 
an organismic complex in themselves. We have also seen 
that the value-concepts possess characteristics different from 
those of the other types of concepts. If the other types of 
concepts also constitute an organic whole, the latter would 
seem to be a different, though related, organismic complex. 

Let us return to the consideration of the independence, 
the wholeness, of the haggadic statement. We have recog¬ 
nized the truth of the oft-repeated observation that rabbinic 
thought cannot be coordinated into a system. But we have 
gone beyond that and observed two things more: First, 
/j that rabbinic thought as a whole does possess coherence, an 
J organismic, conceptual coherence which can be traced and 
demonstrated. Second, that because of this kind of con¬ 
ceptual coherence each statement is an integrated, inde- 
2 ) pendent entity. The independent character of the haggadic 
statement is not an indication that rabbinic thought is 
chaotic or haphazard, which is often what is meant by the 
word “unsystematic.” On the contrary, it is the result of 
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a conceptual organization far more subtle than is to be ( 
found in any “system,” one that is inherent in value- 
concepts and in them alone. 

Because each haggadic statement is an independent unit, 
the midrashic texts exhibit remarkable variety in opinion. 
With each opinion or statement an independent entity, 
none is more authoritative than the others; all deemed 
worthwhile are given. Often placed side by side are many 
different interpretations of the same verse or the same 
event, and even, occasionally, opinions directly contradict¬ 
ing each other. This is amply illustrated by almost any mid¬ 
rashic text we happen to choose. We happen to have chosen 
the Mekilta, from which most of the following illustrations 
have been taken, and these illustrations are really only a 
few out of a possible multitude. We may recall, incidentally, 
that we had found novelty or variety of opinion to be the| 
hallmark of an organismic mental complex. 30 Variety oft 
opinion is made possible by the independence of each hag¬ 
gadic statement. The independence of each haggadic state¬ 
ment is thus once more seen to be inherent in the very 
nature of the rabbinic organismic complex. 

A biblical verse, a phrase from a verse, may receive 
various interpretations, no one of them more authoritative 
than the others. The phrase “and how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings” (Exod. 19:4) is given three different and consecutive 
interpretations in a single brief passage. The first two take 
“eagles’ wings” to indicate miraculous swiftness, R. Eliezer 
saying that it refers to “the day of Rameses” when “they 
were all gathered and brought to Rameses within a little 
while,” and R. ‘Akiba saying that it refers to a Nes (miracle) 
at Mt. Sinai. The third interpretation, prefaced by the 
term dabar ’aher, “another interpretation,” gives a totally 
different turn to the metaphor. “How is the eagle distin¬ 
guished from all other birds? All the other birds carry 

30 Above, pp. 23-24. 
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their young between their feet, being afraid of the birds 
flying higher above them. The eagle, however, is afraid 
only of men who might shoot at him and he prefers that 
the arrows lodge in him rather than in his children/' The 
passage concludes with the parable of a man walking on the 
road with his son whom he shields with his own body 
against all harm. 31 If the same verse can be the subject of 
diverse interpretations, each interpretation must be con¬ 
sidered as independent and none as more authoritative than 
the others. In fact, our texts themselves seem to say this 
very thing in so many words when they preface a statement 
by the term, "another interpretation,” as is the case here 
with our third interpretation. "Another interpretation” 
can only mean that the preceding interpretations as well 
as that about to be given are each of them independent of 
the others and that all are of the same rank. And this 
prefatory term is employed profusely 32 throughout all of 
midrashic literature. 

Since each haggadic interpretation is an independent 
entity, there can be no demand for consistency in the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. The same individual may offer 
more than one interpretation of a verse. We have an 
instance, in another midrashic work, of an authority, 
R. Hama bar Hanina, who presents six consecutive inter¬ 
pretations of Gen. 29:2-3 which are introduced, so as 
to emphasize their single authorship, by the statement 
"R. Hama bar Hanina interpreted it (i. e., the verse) in six 

31 Mekilta, II, p. 202-3. 

32 Occasionally the term dabar *aher also prefaces a halakic interpretation, as 
in Mekilta, I, p. 48 (Horovitz-Rabin, p. 20 and the note there); ibid., I, p. 50; 
Sanhedrin 63a; ibid., 63b. Such occasional instances are possible because Hala- 
kah, too, reflects in its own way the organismic qualities of the value-concepts. 
See below, p. 129 and p. 93 f. But in contrast to the use of the prefatory term in 
haggadic interpretation, the term is certainly not “employed profusely” in 
halakic interpretation. Notice, moreover, how in Sanhedrin 63a the different 
interpretations of Lev. 19:26 are united by means of the principle of T1W331P 
and are thus not completely independent. 
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(different) ways.” 33 If such multiplicity of interpretation 
on the part of a single individual is taken as a matter of 
course, it is primarily because each interpretation is inde¬ 
pendent of all the others. 

What makes it possible for the same verse to be variously 
interpreted also makes variation in the interpretation of 
the same event possible. Each interpretation is independent 
of any other. The exodus from Egypt, for example, is ac¬ 
counted for in various ways, each one involving another 
value-concept. R. Nathan says that Israel was redeemed 
because of the conduct of the pious women among them, 
and thus employs the phase of corporate justice; R. Eleazer 
ben Azariah says that the event took place “because of the 
merit of our father Abraham/’ and thus employs the con¬ 
cept of the merit of the fathers; and R. Simeon ben Yohai 
says that it was their reward for having observed the rite 
of circumcision, and thus employs the concept of God’s 
justice and that of Mizwot. And these different views are 
given, be it noted, consecutively in the same section. 34 
Similarly, in a later section, there are numerous consecutive 
opinions accounting for the crossing of the Red Sea. Fol¬ 
lowing is a partial list of these opinions and their authors: 
Because of Jerusalem — R. Ishmael; God only fulfilled the 
promise He had made their fathers (the patriarchs) — 
anonymous; because of the Mizwah performed by Abraham 
(“he cleaved the wood” — Gen. 22:3, and so “the waters 
were cleft” — Exod. 14:21) — R. Banaah; because they 
observed the rite of circumcision — Simeon of Teman; be- 

33 Bereshit R. LXX.8, ed. Theodor-A1 beck, pp. 805 ff. 

A. Gulack’s opinion pnyn r n0\ Vol. IV [Berlin: Dwir, 1922], p. 12) 

that the yn Xt’Dltt was resented and that proof for this can be adduced 

from R. Hama’s reference to him is not sound. Comp. Theodor-A1 beck’s notes 
p. 808 and L. Ginzberg, Commentary, III, pp. 212-219. See now also S. Lieber- 
man, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1950), p. 66, note 153. 

34 Mckilta, I, pp. 140-1. Of course all the views arc also supported by biblical 


verses. 
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cause God was reconciled to His sons (Israel) — R. Absalom 
the elder; God did it for the sake of His name —the 
Hakamim; because they (Israel) “trusted in Me” —Rabbi 
(Judah the Prince); “because of the merit of their father 
Abraham” — R. Eleazar ben Azariah; "because of the merit 
of the tribes (the sons of Jacob)” — R. Eleazer ben Judah; 
because their father Abraham “trusted in Me” — Shema'yah; 
because they (Israel) “trusted in Me” — Abtalyon; because 
“I (God) am a Brother to Israel when they are in trouble” — 
R. Hananyah ben Halnisi; because of Moses and his 
prayer — R. 'Aha. 35 Here, too, the various opinions mostly 
involve different value-concepts, although there are also 
repetitions of ideas and near repetitions. All such things 
are possible because each opinion is independent of all the 
others. 

We have thus far cited whole passages in which divergent 
interpretations or opinions are in juxtaposition, not so 
much contradicting one another as simply different from 
each other, independent of each other. To so large a degree, 
however, are haggadic statements independent of each other 
that even contradictory statements lie peaceably side by 
side. One opinion has it that God (“the Holy One blessed 
be He”) bent the heavens down to Mt. Sinai, and in this 
wise God (“the Glory”) descended. Immediately following 
is a contradictory statement by R. Jose. For, basing him¬ 
self on Ps. 115:16 —“The heavens are the heavens of the 
Lord, but the earth hath He given to the children of men” — 
R. Jose declares that “neither Moses nor Elijah went 
up to heaven, nor did the Glory come down to earth,” and 
he adds that God merely told Moses that He would call 
him from the top of the mountain whereupon Moses should 
ascend the mountain. 38 Sometimes an authority contradicts 

“ Ibid., pp. 216-222. 

M Ibid., II, p. 224; the parallel in Sukkah 5a has Shekinah in place of the 
Glory (Ha-Kabod ), and says that “Shekinah never came down below (i. e., to 
earth) . M 
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a colleague by raising a seemingly valid objection to the 
latter’s interpretation of a verse. Thus, Rabbi (Judah the 
Prince) rejects a colleague’s interpretation on the ground 
that it would appear to make God go back on His word, 
and presents another interpretation of the same verse 
instead. But our text does present the colleague’s view 
also; the objection has apparently not invalidated it. 37 

Views most widely held and emphatically stated, not 
just the opinions of individuals, are not exempt from contra¬ 
diction. In one place, “Because he has despised the word 
of the Lord” (Num. 15:30) is applied to him who says “the 
Torah is not from heaven” (i. e., God did not give the 
Torah), and is specifically applied as well even to him who 
says that the entire Torah is from heaven except for a 
single verse uttered “by Moses himself”, not by the Holy 
One blessed be He. 38 Yet this view on Torah, though con¬ 
forming to a mishnah, is flatly contradicted by another 
passage which declares that the comminations in the Book 
of Deuteronomy were uttered “by Moses himself.” 39 Nor 
should the similarity in style, involving a Hebrew idiom, 
be overlooked! 49 

The Rabbis seem, then, to be altogether indifferent to 
conflict in haggadic views. But we must not suppose that 
they are indifferent to contradictions or inconsistencies in 
general; on the contrary, in the halakic, or legal, sections 
of post-mishnaic rabbinic literature, the elucidation of the 
law demands the most rigorous examination of all possible 
conflicts of opinion, an examination that often results in 
the refutation of what is deemed logically untenable. In 
fact, this halakic, logical approach is occasionally carried 

37 Ibid., pp. 207-8. 

w Sanhedrin 99a. 

39 Megillah 31b —the authority is 'Abaye, an 'Amoral S. D. Luzzatto calls, 
attention to this contradiction in a comment on Deut. 28:23 in his commentaryj 
to the Pentateuch, and sees in it proof that research or investigation was not 
trammelled by the Rabbis. 

40 CPBK) mxy ^SB .*TOB — in both passages. 
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over into the sphere of the non-legal, or the haggadic type 
of dicta we have just been discussing. Thus, R. ’Ammi's 
dictum that death and suffering are always the result of 
sin is taken up, challenged by contradicting instances from 
the Haggadah, and the refutation announced in a formula 
I usually reserved for halakic refutations . 41 If, therefore, on 
the whole the Rabbis take conflicts in haggadic view com¬ 
pletely for granted we must look for the cause in the nature 
of the Haggadah itself. We have found the cause to con¬ 
sist in the organismic organization of the value-concepts 
which renders each statement embodying the concepts an 
independent entity. 


II. THE SELF AND THE “SOCIAL MIND** 

A literary mode has, in this instance, psychological bear¬ 
ings. The independence of each particular statement en¬ 
courages and reflects diversity of opinion, the differentia 
of individual minds. Rut the organismic integration of 
the value-concepts as a whole also has important psycho¬ 
logical bearings. All the characteristic features of Haggadah 
superbly reflect the relation between “the social mind” and 
the individual mind, and the manner in which the person¬ 
ality of the individual is integrated and enriched. We can 
probably learn more about these things from Haggadah, for 
reasons given below, than from any other literature of west¬ 
ern civilization. 

The existence of a social mind is denied by most writers 
today, and with good reason. How can a mind exist apart 
from individuals who think and feel? Social phenomena 
are explained as due to the interaction of individuals, and 
not the result of what a recent writer caustically dubbed 

41 Shabbat 55a-b. The argument closes with Knarjl K an KMVni. Instances 
of attempts at harmonization of haggadic dicta are in Yoma 85b and 86 a. 
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“the communal ghost.” Granted, however, that there can 
be no mind distinct and apart from individual minds. 
Granted, too, that there are no social phenomena without 
the interaction of individuals. But having granted all this, 
basic questions still remain unanswered. What is it which 
gives any historic group its special character, a character 
different from that of any other group? How does it happen 
that a group character goes hand in hand with full develop¬ 
ment of differentia in the individual? And since the group 
character persists generation after generation, is there not 
something fixed and stable within the very flux and change 
of the individuals’ interaction? 

It is in the attempt to answer such questions that social 
mind theories have been invented. Our answer, however, 
posits the existence of no actual collective mind. Data on 
the rabbinic value-concepts, part of which we have already 
noticed, in a measure explain the phenomena associated 
with “the social mind” so far as the Rabbis and their people 
are concerned. It is highly probable that our explanation, 
by and large, holds good in analogous fashion for historic 
groups in general. 

What primarily endows the historic group with a special 
character are its value-concepts. We have been at pains 
to indicate that value-concepts function differently from 
other types of concepts, that they are different in kind. 
Their unique quality is such, indeed, that unlike other con¬ 
cepts they are, largely, almost untranslatable. Hebrew 
words for “table,” “chair,” “tree” and the like have, as 
can be seen, their corresponding English words: cognitive 
concepts are readily translatable. Scientific concepts are by 
convention international. A term like “Torah”, however,> 
is practically untranslatable and, as we have demonstrated,! 
also undefinable, and that is why conscientious writers 
today refrain from translating it as “law.” They let it 
simply stand for itself. Translations of rabbinic valuational 
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terms are poor makeshifts as a rule, and this is no less true, 
we must say, of the few translations attempted here. 
“Commandment” is not a full equivalent for Mizwah by 
any means, nor “sanctification of the Name” for Kiddush 
Ha-Shem. In fact, the rabbinic valuational terms are really 
even less translatable than idioms. While not literally 
translatable, the latter usually have meanings that can be 
completely conveyed in another language, but that is not 
the case with the valuational terms. The valuational terms, 
in fine, represent concepts that are the group’s very own, 
'and that distinguish it from all other historic groups. 

The maintenance of the special character of the group is 
thus, to an extent, a matter of the transmission of the 
valuational terms. The rabbinic valuational terms formed 
part of .the vocabulary of the people as a whole, of every 
individual member of the people, high or low, scholarly or 
non-scholarly. And being part of the vocabulary, they were 
transmitted from generation to generation as an integral 
element of the language, by interaction from infancy. Yet 
despite dynamic interaction within the group and with 
members of other groups, and despite changes in times and 
circumstances, all of which had their effect on the rest of 
the language, the valuational terms, as we know, remained 
fixed and stable throughout the entire rabbinic period. 
Since the terms which spelled the special character of the 
people were fixed and stable, that character remained 
constant generation after generation. 

Had the valuational terms been left abstract, they could 
not have had so powerful an effect. Here, again, Haggadah 
reflects the manner in which the concepts functioned in 
daily life. We found that the abstract conceptual term is 
not used often, and that the concept is usually imbedded 
in a concrete haggadic statement. We saw, too, that this 
is due to the way in which the value-concepts functioned, 
not to mere literary artifice. 
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The way in which the value-concept functioned in haggadic 
literature is a true parallel to the way it functioned in daily 
life. The value-concepts were not just terms in the vocabu¬ 
lary. They could not be left abstract. Every rabbinic value- 
concept had a drive toward actualization or concretization ; 
and many of them, such as charity, Teshubah (repentance), 
the study of Torah, and numerous others, directly impelled 
the individual to appropriate overt actions. But impulse 
alone would have made such drives only sporadic at best; 
it could hardly have ensured steady concretization. Being 
mental factors, however, the concepts were subject to con¬ 
scious direction. They could not only be embodied in 
Haggadah but also in Halakah, in commonly observed laws 
or rules for concretization. These laws, fashioned by the 
Rabbis, who usually based themselves, as in Haggadah, 
on the Bible, ensured steady concretization. The concreti¬ 
zation of the concept of charity, to give several examples, 
was made certain by the various agricultural regulations, 
including the tithes for the poor, pe’ah (“corner of the field”), 
leket (“gleaning”) and shikhah (“forgotten sheaves”), and by 
the institutions of tamhuy (community plate) and kuppah 
(community chest), and by the laws concerning personal 
charity 1 ; that of repentance by the practices during the 
ten days of repentance 2 ; and that of the study of Torah by 
the public reading of the Torah on Monday and Thursday 
and on the Sabbath and the Festivals, as well as by the 
institution of the bet ha-midrash and by the sermons and 
lectures of the Rabbis . 3 Even so highly subjective a matter 
as the acceptance upon oneself of Malkut Shamayim (the 

‘Sec ihe entire tractate Pe'ah. Cf. S. Schcchtcr, Studies in Judaism, Vol. Ill 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1924), pp. 238 IT.; E. 
Frisch, An Historical Survey of Jewish Philanthropy (New York: Macmillan. 
1924) ; o r, pp. 131-140; and (T’vn .d^pit) ttn«na npixn ,pro .\ 

1 See S. Schechler, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1910) , p. 342 and note 5 there. 

3 See G. F. Moore, op. cit., I. Chaps. IV-V. 
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Kingship of God) is not left solely to an individual’s mood, 
but is given a place in the prescribed prayers, and hence is 
expressed by every individual daily in a declaration, an 
overt gesture. 4 

J These and all the other concretizations of the value- 
| concepts in law - Halakah - are not “legalism.” They did 
not crowd out the possibilities for spontaneous concretiza¬ 
tions; for proof, we need only point to such a rabbinic con¬ 
cept as deeds of loving-kindness which has reference also to 
deeds of love done beyond what is required by law. 5 More¬ 
over, Halakah itself is a product of the value-concepts’ 
drive toward concretization, and without doubt the most 
important product. Lacking Halakah, the value-concepts, 
with their need for steady concretization in actual life, might 
not have functioned at all. 

It is easy enough to recognize the outward manifestations 
of the value-concepts, the concretizations. But unless we 
also realize that they are concretizations of warmly felt 
value-concepts, we shall completely fail to apprehend such 
outward actions. For here we are dealing with the springs 
of human actions, in other words, with the self, wherein 
inner experience and outward action are hardly separable. 
The rabbinic concepts are only symbolized in words. They 
are, in fact, often drives to action and hence bound up with 
the self. This is as true of matters of law as of more “spon¬ 
taneous concretizations. Can there be any more crucial 
expression of the self than martyrdom? Yet the following 
rabbinic tribute to contemporary martyrs reveals martyr¬ 
dom for matters of law. “ ‘Them that love Me and keep 
My commandments’ (Exod. 20:6)says R. Nathan, “refers 
to those who dwell in the land of Israel and give their 
lives for the sake of the Mizwot (commandments). ‘Why 
are you being led out to be decapitated?’ ‘Because I 

4 See TE, p. 60. 

5 See OT, pp. 137-8. 
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circumcised my son (that he be) an Israelite/ 'Why are 
you being led out to be burned?* ‘Because I read the Torah/ 
‘Why are you being led out to be crucified?* ‘Because I ate 
unleavened bread (i. e., observed Passover) / ” G The practice 
of the laws was certainly as whole-souled an expression of 
the self as other concretizations of the concepts. 

The self is less an entity than a continuous process 
making for an entity. Every individual is a more or less 
successful integrative process in constant function. In this 
process of integration, the value-concepts seem to play an 
enormous, perhaps a decisive, role; and this can be said 
even after reckoning with other influences upon man’s per¬ 
sonality — those revealed by research into man’s chemistry 
and by the clinical studies of the various psychological 
schools. For in describing the individual as an integrative 
process in constant function, we have been describing the 
complex of value-concepts as well. And when we spoke of 
outward action as being hardly separable from the inner 
experience of the self, we were speaking of the drive toward 
concretization as being inherent in the value-concept. The 
integrative process of the individual self and the integrative 
process of the value-complex are thus certainly not two 
distinct processes. And it is the latter — the integrative 
process of the value-complex — that persists generation I 
after generation. Is not this process, then, an important 
integrative factor in every individual’s development? 
Further, being integrated not rigidly but organismically, 
the value-complex gives play to the individual’s temper¬ 
ament and to his circumstances. The value-concepts thus 
allow — better, supply the means of — expression to each 
different personality, whether that expression consists of 
opinion, as in Haggadah, or of an actual concretization in 
life. 

We can understand now how it happens that a group 

6 Mekilta II, p. 247, and the parallels there. 
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character goes hand in hand with full development of 
differentia in the individual. The very concepts that make 
for the special character of a group also make for the dis¬ 
tinctiveness and uniqueness of the individual self, for the 
integrative process which is the self. There is no actual 
group mind. There are only individual minds, each of which 
employs the common heritage of value-concepts in an orig¬ 
inal and distinctive manner. But though there is no group 
mind, there can be no gainsaying that the group does possess 
a kind of personality. The commonly held value-concepts 
give the group a special character but so, too, do the laws, 
practiced by all and embodying these concepts. That inter¬ 
action of the individuals without which there could be 
neither group nor individuals is always conditioned by these 
concepts and laws, and is therefore different in every group. 
Just as we cannot deny that the group, despite the fact 
that it is composed of disparate individuals, is an entity, so 
we cannot deny that it is always a peculiar, singular entity. 
It seems to possess a corporate personality or character, 
shared by all the individuals who belong to it. The corporate 
personality itself is grasped by a value-concept, in our case, 
the concept of Israel. 

The sheer number of the concepts in the value-complex 
has a decided effect on the individual’s personality. Since 
the value-concepts supply the means of expression to each 
personality and since each value-concept has a character of 
its own, 7 the more value-concepts there are the greater the 
range of expression. It is a common error to say, as Mead 
does, that “the difference between primitive human society 
and civilized human society is that in primitive human 
society the individual self is much more completely deter¬ 
mined, with regard to his thinking and behavior, by the 
general pattern of the organized social activity carried on 
by the particular social group to which he belongs, than he 


1 See above, pp. 38-44. 
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is in civilized society.” 8 Unless we see in license an ex¬ 
pression of the self, the individual self in civilized society 
depends quite as much on the value-concepts peculiar to 
the group as it does ii* primitive society. The underlying 
difference consists in the number, the variety, of the value- 
concepts. In primitive society, the value-concepts allowing 
for the expression of the self are either comparatively few 
or, as we have reason to think, not crystallized into distinct 
and separate concepts, 9 and so individuals express them¬ 
selves along very similar lines. On the other hand, the 
rabbinic value-complex, with its rich and large variety of 
concepts, encouraged the development of rich and differ¬ 
entiated personalities. The multitude of concepts gave both 
scope to temperament and the capacity to respond to the 
slightest change in circumstances; and temperament and 
circumstances differ, of course, with every individual. Every 
individual was thus given ample opportunity, nay, stimulus, 
for rich and varied self-expression. 

Our entire discussion here, incidentally, confirms the 
remarks made above concerning attempts at defining value- 
concepts. If the value-concepts make for the uniqueness 
and distinctiveness of the individual self, it is folly, perhaps 
worse than that, to attempt to define them. It is folly 
because a defined concept is the same for all, negating the 
flexibility which allows for the play of every individual's 
differentia. It is worse than folly when such definitions are 
taken seriously and the attempt is made to cast the minds 
of all individuals into the same mold. 10 

8 G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1934), 
p. 221. See notes, p. 369. 

9 See below, pp. 144-147. 

10 Hankering after definitions, many of our American thinkers have failed in 
their true function. They have sought to define democracy, trying in this way, 
no doubt, to give it firmness. Fortunately, these academic definitions have no 
chance of success. Had the effort been successful, value-concepts would have 
become rules uniform for all men. We should be having totalitarianism, not 
democracy. 

The true function of our American thinkers is quite otherwise. Can we actu- 
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III. THE RABBIS AND THE FOLK 

It is only partly true that the value-concepts, being rep¬ 
resented by terms, were transmitted from generation to 
generation in the same way as the other words of the lan¬ 
guage. Ordinary social interaction suffices for the mainte¬ 
nance and transmission of the terms constituting the bulk 
of the usual vocabulary. These terms are cognitive concepts. 
They refer to things, qualities, relationships, and are rooted 
in everyday objective, perceptual experience. But value- 
concepts are not rooted in perceptual experience. For the 
maintenance and transmission of value-concepts, concepts 
which do not refer to objective things and qualities, ordinary 
social interaction is not enough. There must be a supple¬ 
mentary form of communication that will help make the 
value-concepts as vivid as the objective cognitive concepts, 
and their use as frequent. That supplement to the speech 
of ordinary social interaction was the Haggadah. Arising 
primarily as sermons to the masses, it approximated the 
actual manner in which the value-concepts were imbedded 
in daily situations and in ordinary conversation. Haggadah 

ally identify democratic concepts by their noun-forms? Has such an attempt to 
identify them been made? Had we crystallized our democratic concepts, — had 
our thinkers helped to crystallize them, — these concepts would be far more 
potent drives than they are now. They could be, far more than at present, 
means for individual self-expression. (See also below, p. 89, note 17.) 

A news item appeared in The New York Times (March 16, 1946) telling of 
an attempt on the part of a group of educators, acting as an advisory board to a 
company making classroom movies, to formulate a definition of democracy. An 
official of the company reported that they debated the question for eighteen 
months in perhaps seventy-five conferences, and he recalled that at the first 
meeting, “at 10 A. M., everybody agreed, but by 4 P. M. there was no agreement 
on what democracy was.” Finally, they settled on the proposition that “the signs 
of democracy are shared power and shared respect and the conditions of democ¬ 
racy are economic balance and enlightenment.” 

We have here what amounts to an experiment in formulating a definition 
for a value-concept. But how helpful are such vague terms as “shared respect” 
and “economic balance?” 
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was, therefore, a kind of extension of the use of value- 
concepts in ordinary social intercourse, and that accounts 
for its effectiveness as a means of instruction. 

In order to produce this literature, the Rabbis had, 
apparently, to meet three requirements. Obviously, to 
teach they had first to learn, and the Rabbis remained 
students throughout their lives. The great academies not 
only handed down the learning of the past, they promoted 
interchange of views and opinions among the mature schol¬ 
ars; and these creative discussions served to train the 
younger disciples, who were allowed to put questions and 1 
even to venture opinions. 1 And yet, despite the fact that 
the Rabbis “spent more time in the Bet ha-Midrash (the 
academy) than beyond its walls,” 2 they were not a cloistered 
group and not a professional class. Thus they met the 
second requirement, namely, that there be no gap between 
the authors or teachers and the folk. They taught the 
adult members of their communities but received therefor 
neither salaries nor gifts. 3 Instead of forming a separate 
professional class, the Rabbis were bound up with the life 
of the people as a whole, and members of every economic 
group were to be found among them. Ginzberg has noticed 
that “more than one hundred scholars mentioned in the 
Talmud were artisans, a considerable number were trades¬ 
men, and others were physicians or followed various pro¬ 
fessions.” 4 Some of the greatest of the Rabbis made their 
living with their hands — Hillel was a carpenter, Joshua b. 
Hananiah a smith, Johanan a shoemaker. 5 Such men 

1 L. Ginzberg, Students, Scholars and Saints (Philadelphia: Jewish Publica¬ 
tion Society of America, 1928) pp. 48-50. The Rabbis recognized and empha¬ 
sized the creative function of the bet ha-midrash —see OT, p. 38, bottom, and 
the references there. 

2 L. Ginzberg, Students, etc., p. 51. 

3 See OT, p. 283, note 291 and references; and Ginzberg, Students etc., p. 55. 

4 L. Ginzberg, Students etc., p. 40. 

5 Solomon Goldman, The Jew and the Universe (New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1936), p. 191, note 50 and the references there. 
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3 


were representative of the folk, albeit of the folk at its best. 
By the same token, the value-concepts embodied in their 
teachings were the value-concepts of the folk. That is why 
Haggadah was an extension of the use of the value-concepts 
in ordinary social intercourse. Finally, for their teaching to 
be effective, they had themselves to embody the ideals 
which they preached. “It was not the learning of the 
Talmid Hakam ,” says Ginzberg, “that gave him his position 
but his ideal life .” 6 The high regard for the Hakam or the 
Talmid Hakam 1 was not something fleeting or fluctuating 
but has permanently affected the character of the concept 
itself. We may recall that Hakam and Zaddik are over¬ 
lapping concepts, that the learned is a term used inter¬ 
changeably, on occasion, with the righteous* And if the 
Rabbi was effective as an example, it was, again, because 
the circumstances of his life were the same as those of the 
folk in general. The people could not help but feel that, 
under the very circumstances in which they lived their 
lives, the teachings of the Rabbis could be carried out 
into practice. 

The Rabbis took every possible opportunity to instruct 
and to train the folk. They spoke at betrothals and wed¬ 
dings; they delivered eulogies at funerals, and on returning 
gave talks of comfort to the mourners; they combined the 
amenities of social life with instruction or edification, as 
when they were guests anywhere, or at leave-taking 9 Their 
main occasions for instruction were, however, on the Sabbath 
and the Festivals, when they interpreted the day’s lection 
from the Pentateuch or the Prophets to the members of 


L. Ginzberg, Students etc., pp. 40—11. See also his fine characterization, 
illustrated by incidents, ibid., pp. 52-57. 

7 On the relation between the two concepts see above, p. 43. 

* See above, p. 29. 

* See L. Zunz, Die gottcsdienstlichen Vortrage der Judcn (Berlin, 1832) . pp. 
334-336. 
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the community at large, both men and women. 10 It is the 
content of these sermons, which included things of such 
popular appeal as parables, folk-tales, fables and the like, 11 
that has come down to us in the great compilations forming 
the bulk of Haggadah. 

Characteristic of the Rabbis’ relation to the folk, of the 
identity of their interests with those of the folk, is the 
Rabbis’ own attitude toward Haggadah. They did not 
view it as something fit only for the masses, but to which 
they themselves were superior; on the contrary, they felt 
themselves deeply in need of Haggadah, regarding it as 
one of the great divisions of Torah, and the study of which 
was incumbent upon them. “Thou shalt not say, ‘I have 
studied Halakot — that is sufficient for me,’ ” warns a 
statement in a tannaitic Midrash, and it goes on to inter¬ 
pret “for by everything that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live” (Deut. 8:3) as referring both 
to Halakot and Haggadot. 12 Younger scholars were stimu¬ 
lated toward becoming skillful in Haggadah as well as in 
Halakah. 13 True, as Lieberman points out, the Rabbis were 
mindful of their audience, suiting the style and content of 
their message in accordance with the background of their 
hearers. 14 In contrast, for example, to one interpretation 
of Koh. 12:2 R. Levi had given the scholars, he gave an- 


:o Ibid., pp. 336-340. These homilies sometimes included instruction in law 
— the Yelammedenu and She’eltot types, (ibid., p. 354 f.) ; cf. above, p. 64. 

11 N. Krochmal, op. cit., pp. 242-245. 

,a Sifre on Deut. 11:22. See also end of that paragraph — By studying Hag¬ 
gadah you know the Holy One blessed be He and cleave to His ways. 

When the Rabbis object to Haggadah, they have in mind, as Krochmal has 
shown, not genuine but spurious haggadot. See his treatment of the subject, 
op. cit., pp. 246-248, 250-255. See also OT, pp. 217-18, where the point is made 
that these spurious haggadot do not embody value-concepts. 

l 3 Bacher, D’KUffl HVTJK (Jerusalem: Dvir, 1932), trans. Rahinowitz, p. 26 
(R. Johanan b. Zakkai), p. 68 , (R. Gamaliel of Yabne). 

14 S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, pp. 161-2. 
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other for the masses which was more "earthy.” 15 But such 
differences in approach do not vitiate the factors which all 
types of Haggadah have in common. Whether any partic¬ 
ular midrashic statement was intended for the scholars or 
for the masses, it contained value-concepts that were 
common to all, scholars and masses alike. 

Seldom do we find the gap between the scholars and the 
folk, as here, all but closed, and still more seldom over so 
extended a period. In fact, the tendency in the western 
world has been the other way. The medieval scholars and 
thinkers spun out abstract doctrines, far beyond the ken 
of the common folk, and insisted that these are the truths 
of religion and morality. Nor are we closing the gap today. 
A philosopher like Bergson, much in vogue among the 
intellectuals, divides the world into "society,” on the one 
hand, and mystics and saints, on the other. Society only 
develops obligations, and it exacts obedience to these obli¬ 
gations through pressure; new moral and religious ideas, 
which are also warm, all-pervasive emotions, are achieved 
by the mystics through intuition; these new ideas do not 
compel, but attract and inspire. 16 Bergson merely substi¬ 
tutes in persuasive and glowing terms his mystic for the 
medievalist’s philosopher, but society is stigmatized in 
either case. Now if Bergson does not realize that the all- 
pervasive, warm emotions are, in truth, social value- 
concepts, it is perhaps not his fault. The literary works of 
western civilization are not, on the whole, produced under 
the conditions or by the type of men that produced the 
Haggadah. The Haggadah is a unique literature. Con- 

,s ibid. 

1<: H. Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion (Eng. trans.) 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co„ 1935), Chap. I. 

One of the “new” religious emotions, according to Bergson, is “the emotion 
introduced by Christianity under the name of charity” (ibid., p. 40) . But the 
term is already found in the Book of Ben Sira and in the Book of Tobil — see 
OT, p. 303, note 194. 
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taining the value-concepts of the people as a whole, includ¬ 
ing the scholars and thinkers, it is a reflection of how these 
concepts functioned in daily life." 


IV. HALAKAH AND ITS NEXUS 

Haggadah made the value-concepts vivid, and by means 
of sermons nurtured and cultivated them. The other 
product of the Rabbis, Halakah, had an altogether different 
function. It prescribed ways for the concretization of the 
concepts in day-by-day living. Does Halakah also reflect the 
qualities of the value-concepts, and if so, how? 

In contrast to Haggadah, Halakah does not consist of 
independent units or entities. Definite forms of haggadic 
composition — literary, aesthetic forms — enabled the Rab¬ 
bis, as we saw, to build up larger structures out of the inde¬ 
pendent haggadic statements. The literary forms overcome 
the barrier which the independence of the haggadic state¬ 
ments places in the way of any organization of haggadic 


" Modem democratic values would be far more vivid were there a genuine 
interaction between the intellectuals and the people at large. We have not yet 
produced a supplement to the speech of ordinary social interaction embodying 
democratic value-concepts. Educators attempt to offset this lack by encouraging 
democratic procedures and conditions in schools and clubs. These worthwhile 
enterprises must remain, however, quite limited in scope; it is hardly possible to 
duplicate on this small scale the varied opportunities for the expression of 
democratic values in everyday life. More promising is the attempt to develop 
neighborhood organizations in which the adults of the community will find a 
much wider scope for democratic action. Such a movement, if it gathers momen¬ 
tum, may in time call forth a supplementary form of communication that will 
evoke the democratic concepts and make them more vivid. 

A development of this kind will be arrested if its proponents are influenced 
cither by the definition seekers (see above, p. H3, note 10) or by the educators 
who abhor ‘‘indoctrination.” The latter have gone to the opposite extreme of 
the definition seekers. There is a denial here of all that we have found to be 
true of the value-concepts, of their role in the popular vocabulary, and of the 
need for their deliberate maintenance. 
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material. But the halakic material — the laws —presents 
no such barrier. There is an internal nexus between the 
laws themselves which, in the first instance, allows them to 
be classified and organized in accordance with their content. 
In other words, the various subjects with which the laws 
deal — tithes, the Sabbath, divorce, damages, and so on — 
constitute natural classifications and can be used for that 
purpose and for the more detailed organization of the 
laws. By and large, this is the principle of classification 
and organization employed by the Mishnah as we have it, 
with its six major divisions and sixty-three tractates. 1 It 
was on the basis of this principle that the Rabbis of the 
Talmud, the ’Amoraim, would account for the presence of 
an identical law in two different tractates of the Mishnah. 
That particular law primarily belongs in the one tractate, 
they would say, because of its subject matter, and is 
repeated elsewhere only incidentally. 2 

The nexus between the laws, unless brought to light, is 
always merely implicit. It becomes increasingly explicit 
only as the result of the work of individual Rabbis and, 
especially in the Talmud, of discussions among the Rabbis. 
Thus, though the organization of the laws was implicit in 
the natural classifications of the subject matter, it remained 
for a great mind to bring these classifications to light. This, 
it appears, was achieved by R. ‘Akiba, whose work was 
continued by his pupil, R. Me’ir, and was utilized by Rabbi 

1 Strack, op. cit., pp. 26-64, gives a summary of each tractate. 

By and large, the principle of classification and organization we have de¬ 
scribed holds for the Mishnah. But there are occasionally departures from it. 
On departures in the sequence of the tractates, see ibid., pp. 27-28 and the 
references; on departures within a tractate, see ibid., 24-5 and the references. 
Add to the references on the order in the Mishnah, L. Ginzberg, Tamid the 
Oldest Treatise of the Mishna, Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, I, pp. 
33-44,197-209, 265-295. 

1 Shebu'ot 40b —naw XTU MK KWI Nil; see also Rashi, a. 1. Cf. Baba 
Mezi'a 4b. So also in regard to a law apparently given in two different chapters 
of the same tractate — Zebahim lib. For another type of repetition, see Ketub- 
bot 72a. 
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Judah the Prince in his authoritative edition of our Mishnah 
made at about the end of the second century. 3 

Apart from the classification of the laws according to 
subject matter, the task of establishing the nexus between 
the laws was not undertaken by the Rabbis for its own sake. 
It was a concomitant of their efforts to formulate and 
elucidate the laws, although not a necessary concomitant. 
In the mishnaic period, the laws were often formulated 
with the aid of hermeneutic rules, methods for deriving 
laws from the Bible 4 ; and it is in the course of the appli¬ 
cation of these rules that the nexus between specific laws 
may be brought to light. The application of a certain 
hermeneutic rule, for example, results in the formulation 
of a general law based on four distinct classes of damages. 5 
But that general law also reveals the nexus between these 
four classes: it describes the characteristics common to them 
all (mwn "ran). The famous rabbinic interpretation of lex 
talionis — “an eye for an eye” (Exod. 21:24) — offers an 
instance of another type. Here the use of hermeneutic rules 
by R. Ishmael and by R. Isaac apparently but confirms 
what was already accepted as law — namely, not lex talionis 
but monetary compensation. The use of hermeneutic rules 
elicits in this instance too, however, a relation between 
this law and other laws." 

Nevertheless, the nexus between the laws is not made 
fully explicit in the mishnaic period. It was not always 
brought to light when the hermeneutic rules were employed. 
The very passage just cited contains a third interpretation 
of “an eye for an eye” which also applies a hermeneutic 


»See Z. Frankel, nitron ’311, second ed., (Warsaw, 1923), pp. 220-228. 

* For a description of the hermeneutic rules, see M. Mielziner, Introduction /' , 
to the Talmud, third ed., (New York: Bloch, 1925), pp. 130-176; Strack op. cit., '* 
pp. 93-95. 

* Baba Kamma 1.1. This is an application of binyan 'ah; cf. Mielziner, op. 
cit., pp. 161-162. 

* Mckilta, III, 67-68. 
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rule, but one that does not involve relations between laws. 7 
Moreover there were laws, representing an older tradition, 
unsupported by any hermeneutic rule at all. 8 The classi¬ 
fication of the laws, it is true, marks an advance in the 
direction of establishing the nexus between the laws. But 
it is an advance limited by its own objective. It relates 
the laws within any classification but not across classifi¬ 
cations. We may say, therefore, that though the nexus 
between the laws becomes evident in the mishnaic period, 
it is still somewhat implicit. 

It becomes more and more explicit in the talmudic period. 
As has pointed out, there is a distinction, so far 

as the Babylonian Talmud is concerned, between the kind 
of discussion engaged in by the earlier generations of 
! ’Amoraim and that engaged in by the later. The earlier 
discussions, initiated by Rab and Samuel and hence asso¬ 
ciated with their names, 0 were directed toward the clarifi¬ 
cation of the Mishnah, and this involved comparing the 
manner in which a law is stated in our Mishnah with the 
manner in which it is stated in extra-mishnaic collections, 
tracing a dispute back to its earliest protagonists, and 
similar matters. 10 The later discussions, initiated by ’Abaye 
and Raba and hence associated with their names, 11 were 
often based on the earlier discussions but exceeded them in 
the minute analysis of the law. They deal with the dis¬ 
crepancies between the mishnaic and the extra-mishnaic 
statements of the laws, with the reasons that may be 
attributed to a law, with the assumptions or principles 

7 Ibid., pp. 68-9. I his interpretation by R. Eliezer, as many have said, does 
not mean that he does not accept the rabbinic law, but only that he insists that 
the biblical meaning was otherwise. 

8 Such laws were designated ’rOB HPB* rottl, or else were introduced by 
VIBN T1BK3 or by V1BN — see Frankel, op. cit., pp. 20, 304-305, and Krochmal, 
op. cit., pp. 213-214. 

9 ^NiBttn an nvnn. 

10 Krochmal, op. cit., p. 234. 

11 K3T> nmn. 
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apparently underlying conflicting views or disputes among 
the older authorities. 12 It is in the course of these discussions 
that a nexus may be established between laws in different 
classifications. Thus, ^t is elicited in a discussion that an 
identical principle underlies both a law concerning the 
building of the booth for the Festival of Tabernacles and 
a law in a totally different classification, that of tithes. 13 
When relations are established among laws in different 
classifications, the nexus between the laws is being made 
fully explicit. s. 

We have depicted Halakah as the most important prod^ 
uct of the value-concepts’ drive toward concretization. 14 
And now we shall see that, like Haggadah, Halakah also 
reflects the qualities of the value-concepts, although inf 
its own way. Haggadah is characterized by diversity of 
opinion. But Halakah differs from Haggadah in not being 
composed of discrete, independent entities which encour-\ 
age diversity of opinion. There is a nexus between the 
laws, an implicit nexus that becomes more and more ex¬ 
plicit. Does Halakah, nexus and all, nevertheless have room 
at any time for wide divergence in law? It does, and so j 
reflects in its own way the organismic, nonrigid nature of V 
the value-complex. / 

During the mishnaic period, there was achieved the classi¬ 
fication of the laws. To this degree only had the nexus 
been made explicit for the laws in general. Classification 
according to subject matter, however, is one thing and the 
elimination of controversial opinion quite another. The 
“code” may simply be a collection of divergent opinions 
organized according to subject matter, and this is indeed 
what the Mishnah, until its final redaction, tended to be. 

12 Krochmal describes these later discussions as characterized by: N’ttnpn 

twb Ksaan mnon ypjn prwn nawnn fmvn—op. cit., 

p. 234. 

13 Sukkah 23a-24b; see a. 1. the commentary of R. Hananel, beg.: PP3V1 
■pant. See notes, p. 369. 

14 Above, p. 80. 
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j There are only six complete chapters in the Mishnah which 
are “anonymous,” that is, chapters in which no controversies 
are recorded. 15 

But divergence in law is not only a matter of diversity of 
opinion; it means that and much more. The differences 
of opinion which the Mishnah exhibits pertain not to theo¬ 
retical questions alone. They often represent actual diver¬ 
gence in practice, Ginzberg has shown, even when it is the 
view of one authority as against that of the majority of 
his colleagues. Providing the law was not fixed, the indi¬ 
vidual authority had the right —the duty —to render a 
decision in accordance with his own view, although knowing 
that the majority disagreed with him. 16 Thus, for a long 
time the School of Shammai differed from the School of 
Hillel in respect to hundreds of halakot, and both decided 
cases in accordance with their own views, though the 
School of Shammai recognized that it was in the minority. 17 
That this was true of individual opinions also, we can see 
from the instances of R. Eliezer and R. Jose. 18 Naturally, 
there were certain limitations on divergence in practice. 
When a case came before a group of Rabbis, the decision 
was by a majority vote, and dissenting opinions in that 
case had no validity. 19 A further limitation consisted of the 
ordinances and verdicts of The Great Court frrnn p*T mn). 
An ordinary court was obliged to decide a case as it saw the 
law, notwithstanding the fact that another court may have 
decided a similar case differently 20 ; but the ordinances and 
verdicts of The Great Court were binding on all other courts 
and on all individuals. 21 Since, however, the decisions of 

u See L. Ginzberg, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, I, p. 83, where 
these chapters are listed. See notes, p. 369. 

1C Ibid., I, pp. 81-2, 90. 

1T Ibid., p. 82. 

18 Ibid., pp. 81-2. 

19 Ibid., p. 81 and p. 91, note. 

M Ibid., p. 82. 

21 Ibid. 
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The Great Court were comparatively few, and usually! 
made only in times of extreme national danger, ample j 
room was left for decisions by the individual authority in 
accordance with his own views/ 2 As Ginzberg sums it up: 
“Hence we need not wonder at the many conflicts of opinion 
among the Rabbis from the days of Shammai and Hillel to 
the close of the Mishnah. Not only could each of the Rabbis 
differ from the majority when dealing with theoretical ques¬ 
tions, but the individual authority could decide according 
to his own opinion without regard to the opinion of the 
majority in any specific case that came before him, outside 
of those matters already decided by The Great Court. 

In the course of time conflicts of opinion among the Rabbis 
became so numerous that there was hardly a law which 
was not indefinite. The rule was then made that, if an 
individual authority could not decide a specific case either*] 
on the basis of a tradition he had received or on that of 
legal reasoning, he must decide the case in accordance with 
the view of the majority of the Rabbis. 24 / 

Halakah reflects the organismic character of the value- 
concepts in other ways as well. But we shall not pursue them 
here. Some of them will become apparent in subsequent 
discussions. 

The value-concepts are concretized in Haggadah and 
Halakah. Because of the intimate relation of the Rabbis 
to the folk, rare among creators of written literature, the 
sermons of the Rabbis as preserved in the Haggadah con¬ 
stitute a unique literature. Informed by the value-concepts 
common to the whole people, these sermons reflect the 
manner in which the value-concepts functioned in every¬ 
day speech and action. In speech, the value-concepts are 


«Ibid., pp. 82-3. 

»Ibid.,p. 83. 

24 Ibid. — a later and enlarged application of D’mD D'O*')! TIP. See notes, 
p. 369. 
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inseparable from the data which they interpret, and render 
every valuational statement a fused, independent entity. 
Only by means of literary forms were the Rabbis able to 
overcome the atomistic nature of the haggadic statements 
and to organize these statements into sermons. The value- 
concepts affect not speech alone, however, but the whole 
personality. If the independence of the valuational state¬ 
ment encourages diversity of opinion, reflects the differentia 
of individual minds, it is because the entire value-complex 
encourages and makes possible the development of distinc¬ 
tive personalities. The common character of the group 
and the differentiated personality of every individual 
member of it go hand in hand, and both derive from the 
value-concepts. 

The value-concepts have a drive toward concretization, 
and Halakah is the most important product of that drive. 
It ensures the steady concretization of the concepts. In 
contrast to Haggadah, Halakah does not consist of inde¬ 
pendent entities. There is an implicit nexus between the 
laws, a nexus that becomes fully explicit only in the tal- 
mudic period. Yet so long as the nexus remains more or 
less implicit, there is room for wide divergence in law, and 
this is actually the case in the mishnaic period. Halakah, 
too, thus reflects in a measure the nature of the value- 
concepts. It is because Halakah is a manifestation of the 
value-concepts that the practice of the laws can be so whole- 
souled an expression of the self. 


CHAPTER V 


The Category of Significance 


Value-concepts, as we concluded in the last chapter, 
make for the distinctiveness and uniqueness of the self. 
They supply the means of expression to each individual 
personality. This is to say that every action or situation 
fraught with value-concepts is unique and original, holding 
however briefly the distinctive essence, as it were, of a per¬ 
sonality. A true work of art is likewise unique and origi¬ 
nal — in fact, valuational expression and artistic expression 
are but different modes of one great category. In the present 
chapter we are attempting a description of that category, 
largely in connection with valuational expression but touch¬ 
ing also on aesthetic expression. 

Concepts supplying the means of expression to each in¬ 
dividual personality are bound to be, in some degree, sub¬ 
jective. How could they be otherwise and still respond to 
the unique quality of each individual personality? But 
these value-concepts express personality only when they are 
embodied in a concrete situation or action. The subjective 
value-concepts act not by themselves but always in con¬ 
cert with objective, concrete, cognitive concepts, and even 
with defined concepts. As we noticed above, value-concepts 
are fused with cognitive concepts in any concrete situation. 
Does this “acting in concert’' make for a kind of coalescence 
of conceptual types, blur the demarcations between them? 
We expect to show that the contrary is true. A value- 
concept functions easily only when it is free from admixture 
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with a concept of a different type. Subjective valuational 
experience goes together with a firm grasp of the imper¬ 
sonal, objective nature of things that contribute to that 
experience. When concepts of various types can act steadily 
in concert, it is because they do so as a category of thought, 
speech and action in which each conceptual type remains 
pure. This category, which we call “the category of sig¬ 
nificance,” is a hallmark of civilized societies; valuational 
expression in primitive societies, we shall see, manages 
without it. 

Situations fraught with value-concepts have their literary 
parallel in the discrete haggadic statements. This means 
that the problems raised by the consideration of these dis¬ 
crete statements are not primarily literary but valuational. 
For example, is not belief involved in the acceptance of 
haggadic statements? What kind of belief was it that could 
also be inspired by legend? This is a problem in religious 
psychology, and its solution will throw light on the nature 
of the category to which the rabbinic statements and legends 
belong. Even what is a genuine literary device — the pecul¬ 
iar manner in which haggadic statements are attached to 
the Bible —is also much more than that. To account for 
it we shall have to describe a major aspect of “the category 
of significance,” a description comprehensive enough to 
include the reasons for that name. With this “literary” 
problem we shall therefore begin. 


I. RABBINIC INTERPRETATION AND PHILOSOPHIC 
INTERPRETATION 

Haggadic statements are, for the most part, interpreta¬ 
tions of biblical texts. Yet these interpretations are often 
not concerned with the literal meaning of the texts to which 
they are attached. On the contrary, they depart from the 
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literal meaning, frequently in a radical fashion. When a 
haggadic interpretation departs from the plain text of the 
Bible, the idea conveyed is generally a concretization of a 
rabbinic concept. 

Even when a haggadic comment reckons with the con¬ 
text of a biblical verse, it usually presents a new, a rab¬ 
binic, idea. A few examples will suffice to illustrate. “And 
Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother’s son, and 
all their substance that they had gathered, and the souls — 
ha-nefesh — that they had gotten — ‘asu — in Haran” (Gen. 
12:5). By taking ‘asu in its literal sense of “made” and by 
utilizing the higher connotation of nefesh, the Rabbis deduce 
that Abram and Sarai went about making converts ( Gerim ) 
in Haran. He that makes a convert, they add in explana¬ 
tion of 1 asu , is considered “as though he created him.” 1 
But the Rabbis’ poetic idea is not contained in the verse 
itself: the very concept of Ger as convert is a rabbinic 
and not a biblical concept. 2 Similarly, a rabbinic comment 
on Gen. 18:25 injects the rabbinic concept of God’s mercy, 
Middat Rahamim. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
justly?” is a plea for justice, as given in the Bible. By a 
slight vowel-change, R. Levi reads it as a declarative sen¬ 
tence: The Judge of the whole world must not act with 
justice — else there will be no world. 3 Abraham’s plea for 
justice is in this wise turned into a plea for mercy. 

Haggadic interpretations of Scripture, then, represent 
departures from the literal, simple meanings of the texts. 
What is more, the Rabbis themselves were quite aware of 
that fact. 

The terms UttfS and tPTT, and ’’RTi testify that the 

Rabbis differentiated between midrashic interpretation and 

‘Gen. R. XXXIX.14, ed. Theodor, pp. 378-9. See Theodor's note there for 
the parallels. 

3 See below, p. 290 f. 

3 Gen. R. XXXIX.6, ed. Theodor, pp. 368-9, and Theodor’s notes there. In 
R. Levi’s interpretation, the n of ODIttM is vowelized as the definite article. 
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simple meaning, dwd and WTT are designations, respectively, 
for the simple meaning and for rabbinic interpretations. 4 
Employed by the ’Amoraim, the Rabbis of the Talmud, 
these two terms of classification were taken over by the 
medieval exegetes and are used to this day by biblical 
scholars. In the mishnaic period there was yet no term for 
urn, but two terms were used which are the equivalents 
of dwd — lyDW&D and Wl. 5 Either of the two tannaitic terms 
served to designate the simple meaning, and so to set it off 
from midrashic interpretation. For the purpose of bare 
classification this was sufficient. If there is a designation 
for the simple meaning, the other classification is obviously 
also recognized. Among those asked to return to his home 
and not to go into battle, for example, was “the man that 
is fearful and faint-hearted” (Deut. 20:8). “R. ‘Akiba says: 
‘that is fearful and faint-hearted’ — lyoiPM: he that cannot 
endure to participate in battle and to see a drawn sword. 
R. Jose the Galilean says: ‘that is fearful and faint¬ 
hearted’ — this refers to him who is fearful because of the 
transgressions he committed (lit., in his hand) .” c In con¬ 
trast to the simple, literal meaning which R. ‘Akiba up¬ 
holds in this passage, and which he designates as lyatyBD, 
R. Jose offers a midrashic interpretation embodying the 
concepts of 'Aberah — transgression, and Middat Ha-Din — 
God’s justice. 7 Supported by a proof-text, these rabbinic 
concepts are made to stand out more prominently in a 

4 Sec Bacher, Terminologie, Hebrew trans. ffTTB ’Diy (Tel Aviv, 1923) p. 269, 
s. v. &WD, p. 174, s. v. ttm. As Bacher points out in a note on p. 269, most of the 
examples he cites which the Rabbis refer to as peshat we should regard as 
derash ; we shall account for that presently. On the other hand, two of the exam¬ 
ples he cites —‘Erubin 23b (on Exod. 27:18) and Kiddushin 80b (on Deut. 
13:7) — are definitely in the class of peshat. 

5 See Bacher, ibid.; p. 129, s. v. ywn and p. 34, s. v. nm. 

“Sotah VIII.5; Sifre Deut. to Deut. 20:8 (with a slight variation). 

7 The derash is on the words 237.1 "|11. Mr. Chaim Sachs suggests that 337 = 
IS’ (comp. Ber. 1X.5) — he who is weak in control of his IS’’. 
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variant, where, incidentally, the interchangeable ncil occurs 
in place of lyDW&D . 8 

Not only did the Rabbis differentiate between the mid- 
rasliic interpretations of a verse and its simple meaning, 
but they also taught the simple meaning. They have a fine 
sense for the niceties of the Hebrew language and a work¬ 
able approach of their own to its grammar and syntax, and 
so produced much that is sound biblical exegesis . 0 Schechter 
points out that a great portion of Midrash literature is 
simple commentary and, after giving several illustrative in¬ 
stances, adds: “Such instances of mere dwd (simple meaning) 
could be cited by hundreds, and it is not impossible that 
many more were omitted by the scribes, who considered 
such renderings of words and definitions of terms as univer¬ 
sally known through the medium of the various versions, 
and hence not sufficiently important to be copied .’’ 10 Among 
these versions, the so-called Targum Onkelos is the standard 
rabbinic translation of the Pentateuch into Aramaic, and 
was used for the purpose of instruction in the synagogues 
where it accompanied the reading of the lection of the day. 
This translation for the most part renders dwd, the simple 
meaning . 11 

How is it that the Rabbis could indulge in haggadic 
interpretations when they knew that these were departures 
from the simple meaning of the texts? As Schechter has 
emphasized, a considerable portion of Midrash literature is 
simple commentary; yet the fact remains that so much of 
that literature consists of haggadic interpretations. How 
could the Rabbis’ concern with simple meaning have been 

“Tosefta Sotah VII.22, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 309; cited by Bacher, op. cit., p. 34. i 

9 See Samuel Rosenblatt, The Interpretation of the Bible in the Mishnah 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935) , pp. 10-20. 

10 S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Third Series, p. 214. See S. Licbcrman, 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, pp. 49-52. 

11 See Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 101-2, 174-5, 302-5, and the references. 
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compatible with the creation of a vast haggadic literature, 
with a veritable flow of interpretations completely at variance 
with the simple meaning? We cannot dismiss the problem by 
saying that haggadic interpretation is just another example 
j of “figurative interpretation/* This is precisely what haggadic 
interpretation is not. Haggadic interpretation presents a 
striking contrast to figurative interpretation. 

The clearest rationale of figurative interpretation is the 
famous one given by Maimonides, although the method 
itself is old and was employed by the Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phers centuries before it was taken up again by medieval 
philosophy . 12 In the Books of the Prophets, according to 
Maimonides, there are obscure figures that are not char¬ 
acterized as figures and that greatly perplex the well- 
informed person who takes them literally (Dnnmps , 13 
What need is there for such figures? They are inherent in 
the purpose of Scripture. Desiring to bring us (the educated) 
to perfection and to improve the state of our masses, God 
gave His practical regulations . 14 But these laws can prop¬ 
erly be practiced only after the acquisition of rational ideas 
or truths — meaning, first of all, a conception of God 
according to our capacities . 15 This becomes possible only 
through the study of metaphysics which, in turn, presup¬ 
poses the study of physics . 16 That is why God commenced 
His Writ (*nso) with Maaseh Bereshit , that is, with physical 
science . 17 (. Maaseh Bereshit , the account of creation, con¬ 
sists of physical science, and Maaseh Merkabah , the descrip- 

12 See M. Guttmann, ffTTan Pin mron Hazofeh, 5th year, no. 1 

(Budapest, 1921), pp. 19-27. 

13 Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, Part I, Introduction; ed. Ibn Samuel (J. 

Kaufman), I (Tel Aviv, 1935), p. 12—QWain nDD3 1X3P 3N?3 D’BWO . . . 

nsino ... ttnrmn DiTDWs ‘py onpn naxn yivn om inairwai... too ont? bhd 
ntma. 

14 Ibid., ed. Ibn Samuel, p. 19. See his notes there. 

“Ibid. —unto’ ’D3 tp imam enton ,nr»to» mjn inx h'pk .it pm K7 *ipx. 

1,1 Ibid. 

” Ibid. 
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tion of the Chariot, of metaphysics) . 18 God communicated 
these profound matters to us in allegories and figurative 
language so that the masses might comprehend them in 
one sense, according to the measure of their intelligence 
and feebleness of apprehension, whilst the educated might 
take them in another sense . 19 Indeed, so elusive and difficult 
are these matters that they can be communicated only by 
means of figures: he who dispenses with such figures in his 
teaching must use language even more obscure . 20 There are 
biblical verses, then, that have a double sense — a plain 
meaning and a hidden one 21 : the hidden meaning must be 
superior to the plain one, and the plain meaning must 
direct the discerning reader to the purport of the hidden 
meaning . 22 Maimonides also declares that many midrashic 
interpretations must be taken figuratively . 23 

The manner in which figures are employed varies. The 
hidden meaning may be contained in only part of a figure; 
various parts of a figure may each refer to a different idea; 
a single hidden meaning may be scattered over separate 
figures; a single figure may, at times, refer to two closely 
related ideas . 24 

Three characteristics of figurative interpretation emerge 
from Maimonides’ rationale for it. First, the literal meaning 
and the hidden meaning of a verse are actually not separate 
things, separate meanings. The literal meaning is only the 

18 Ibid., p. 13. 

10 Ibid., pp. 19-20 — see the notes there. 

20 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

21 ibid., p. 25 — inon rmi ttnp natt inn d*»3d 'w Hint? lairw. 

22 ibid. — pian&n ,tvpv n?a vitan ,t,tp "jnsi... mo lmn n\w inxi 

IDIDDIP na fy. According to Maimonides, these ideas are contained in Prov. 25:11 
which he takes to say: “A word fitly spoken is like golden apples in a network of 
silver.” For a vivid view of Maimonides’ method, see I. Friedlaender, Maimon¬ 
ides as an Excgetc, in Past and Present (Cincinnati: Ark Pub. Co., 1919), pp. 
193-216. See notes, i\ 370. 

23 Moreh Neb., ed. Ibn Samuel, p. 20. See the references and the summary 
given by Ibn Samuel in his Introduction, ibid., p. XXXI. 

21 Ibid., p. 18. 
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pointer, as it were, directing “the discerning reader” to the 
hidden meaning. Second, the hidden meaning, being the 
real meaning of a verse, is superior to the plain meaning. 
The plain meaning is altogether secondary. Third, a bib¬ 
lical verse or part of it can convey only one hidden idea, 
at the very most two such ideas closely related to each 
other. In any case, for any one interpreter a verse cannot 
possess two alternative interpretations, let alone a number 
of such alternative hidden meanings. The manner in which 
different verses employ their figures may vary. But the 
hidden meaning represented by any particular verse cannot 
vary. 

To these characteristics of figurative interpretation, rab¬ 
binic interpretation presents a contrast point for point. In 
the Rabbis’ view, the literal meaning and their own inter¬ 
pretations are two separate things. We need but recall how 
R. ‘Akiba’s rendering of a verse, a rendering designated by 
him as the literal meaning, is set off against R. Jose’s 
midrashic interpretation of the same verse. The Rabbis, 
in fact, lay stress on the simple meaning of a verse as being 
an entity in itself, something quite apart from its rabbinic 
interpretation. It is a rabbinic principle that “a biblical 
verse never loses its literal meaning ,” 25 however the verse 
may be employed in rabbinic interpretation. The idea here 
that it is the literal meaning which is stable, and that rab¬ 
binic interpretations are added matters, is a far cry from 
the idea that the literal meaning is secondary or inferior. 

In clear contrast to figurative interpretation is also 
another rabbinic principle. “One biblical verse or expres¬ 
sion, say the Rabbis, “is susceptible of many (different) 
interpretations .” 26 We have met with illustrations of this 
principle in the preceding chapter . 27 Among them is the 

23 Shabbat 63a; Ycbamot 11b; (ibid., 24a) — 101PD ’Hft KXV KIpTD px. 

” Sanhedrin 34a— D’nyo KXV inx mpD. 

27 Above, p. 71 f. 
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instance in which one authority, R. Hama bar Hanina, gives 
six interpretations of Gen. 29:2-3, consecutive interpreta¬ 
tions that are introduced by the Midrash, so as to em¬ 
phasize their single authorship, by the statement “R. Hama 
bar Hanina interpreted it (i. e., the verse) in six (different) 
ways.” 28 All this is at the opposite remove of the notion 
inherent in figurative interpretation, namely, that there 
cannot be alternative interpretations to a verse, and cer¬ 
tainly not for any one interpreter. Even when the Rabbis 
themselves take a biblical theme to be a figure essentially, 
their principle of multiple interpretation still holds. They 
regard the Song of Songs as an allegory which depicts God's 
love for Israel and Israel's love for God; but their comments 
on that Book, too, abound in multiple interpretations of 
verses. 29 And among the latter is another instance wherein 
different interpretations of the same biblical phrase are 
given by one author, and these consecutive interpretations 
are also prefaced by the formula emphasizing their single 
authorship. 30 

The Rabbis find warrant in biblical texts for this prin¬ 
ciple of multiple interpretation. The School of R. Ishmael, 
for example, reads the principle in Jer. 23:29 — “Is not My 
word like as fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in (many) pieces?” 31 To put the rabbinic 
idea prosaically: a word of God's, unlike that of a human 
being, can express at once many different things. 32 Modern 
writers in the field have seized upon this idea and have 
made it the foundation on which they reared their represen- 

28 Ibid., p. 72. 

29 See Canticles Rabba, on any verse. 

z0 Canticles Rabba on 1:5 — R. Levi bar Hayta. 

On the attitude of the Rabbis in general to the Song of Songs, see I. Heine- 
mann, Darke Ha-Agadah (Jerusalem, 1949), p. 156 f. 

31 Sanhedrin 34a. See Tosafot a. I.; but I have taken Rashi’s view as given in 
his comment on the version in Shabbat 88b. 

“See also the scriptural warrant found by ’Abaye in Ps. 62:12 (Sanhedrin 
34a). 
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tations of Rabbinic Judaism. They see in it a theory of 
interpretation which made possible the growth both of new 
laws and new doctrines, a premise on which was based the 
whole structure of rabbinic thought, — a premise, therefore, 
to be characterized as nothing else than “the logic of re¬ 
vealed religion.” This approach, however, is but another 
illustration of how conditioned we are today to seek for 
logic everywhere in the realm of ideas. Actually, the idea 
that God can say many things at the same time is not a 
premise involving a whole theory of interpretation. It does 
not take into account, for instance, the distinction between 
the literal meaning and rabbinic interpretations, a distinc¬ 
tion which, as we know, the Rabbis do emphasize elsewhere. 
The idea is an important one, to be sure, but is only one 
of the concretizations of the concept of Torah. 

There is no such thing as “the logic of revealed religion.” 
From the idea that God revealed or gave the Torah, it does 
not necessarily follow that the words of the Torah are 
susceptible of many interpretations. No one has insisted 
more firmly than Maimonides that the Torah was given by 
God; he made of that idea an Article of Faith, the Eighth of 
his famous Thirteen Articles of Faith. 33 And it is none other 
than Maimonides, a master of logic, who also insists that a 
biblical phrase usually has but one true, although hidden, 
meaning. The fact of the matter is that, when it comes to 
interpretation, everything depends on the type of the con¬ 
cepts that the interpretation is made to convey. Mai¬ 
monides tried to find in the Bible — as do all who engage 
in figurative interpretation of the Bible — a system of 
philosophic or scientific concepts. Were the same biblical 
phrase to represent any number of different ideas, the 
latter could not be reduced to a system. Accordingly, 
Maimonides limits the number to a minimum. The same 

33 See his statement ’’mwn *J1DV1 in his Commentary to the Mishnah, San¬ 
hedrin, Introd. to Chap. X. 
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biblical phrase may refer to only two hidden ideas, and at 
that only occasionally, and then only if the two ideas are 
closely related. 

The rabbinic interpretation of the Bible is in a com¬ 
pletely different universe of discourse. When the Rabbis 
depart from the literal meaning and offer their own inter¬ 
pretations, what do these interpretations contain? They 
contain rabbinic value-concepts, concepts shared by the 
learned and ignorant alike, concepts common to all the 
people. It is because rabbinic concepts differ so radically 
from philosophic concepts that rabbinic interpretation is so 
radically different from figurative interpretation. The 
Rabbis employ multiple interpretation. The Rabbis are 
aware of departing from the simple meaning of the text 
and yet feel quite free to do so. We shall comprehend these 
phenomena if we take into account all we have learned 
concerning the nature of the value-concept. 


II. CATEGORY OF SIGNIFICANCE — HAGGADAH 

A summary of the traits of the value-concept, however, 
will amount to more than a mere recapitulation of them. 
The various traits of the value-concept all contribute to its 
general character, and it is this general character that we 
are now able to see more clearly. Moreover, in establishing 
the general character of the value-concept, we shall also 
penetrate to the core of the difference between value- 
concepts and other types of concepts. We shall see, finally, 
how this distinctive character of the value-concepts enables 
the Rabbis to utilize the biblical texts as they do. 

Cognitive concepts and defined concepts are similar in 
one respect. A cognitive concept — a word like “chair” or 
“brown” or “near” — stands for something definite in our 
sensory experience. That is why cognitive concepts can be 
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translated; the same definite sensory fact or object possesses 
a different symbol in another language. Variability of the 
symbol thus emphasizes the definiteness, the objectivity, of 
the thing to which the different symbols refer. Defined or 
inferred concepts are, of course, much more abstract than 
cognitive concepts. Instead of referring directly to concrete 
things or sensory qualities, a defined concept stands for a 
statement, a definition. Yet the defined concept has, if 
anything, an even more definite character than the cogni¬ 
tive concept, since every defined concept is strictly limited 
by its definition. The variability of the symbol is, again, 
greater in the case of the defined concept. The lifespan of 
the defined concept, so to speak, depends on the definition 
rather than on the conceptual term or symbol. The same 
definition or statement can be represented by different 
symbols. 1 Both cognitive and defined concepts, then, refer, 
in different ways, to matters that are definite, objective. 

But the value-concept does not refer to definite things in 
sensory experience, and it is not defined. Unlike both cog¬ 
nitive and defined concepts, it does not stand for something 
merely objective. Every value-concept is an element in the 
integrative process which constitutes the self, is an aspect 
of the self. 2 That is why all the value-concepts together 
form an organismic complex: the self is just such an organ¬ 
ism. That is why, too, a value-concept “grows in meaning”: 
the self grows, the individual grows, in experience. And 
that is also why the value-concept is only suggestive, con- 
notative. A concept that does not have a definite and 
constant meaning at all times cannot be anything else. On 
the other hand, to say that both cognitive and defined con¬ 
cepts always refer to something definite is to say that both 
types are primarily denotative. 

What is the relation of the value-concept to the other 

1 See above, p. 46. 

2 The background for this paragraph is on pp. 81-82, above. 
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types of concepts? In order to ensure steady concretization 
of the value-concepts, laws are necessary, and laws involve 
definitions. To ensure, for example, the concretization of 
the concept of charity there are the laws of pe’ah (“corner 
of the field”), leket (“gleaning”) and shikhah (“forgotten 
sheaves”), as we have already pointed out. 3 Each of these 
terms is carefully defined, 4 * and so, necessarily, is the state 
of poverty entitling a man to take these forms of charity.* 
These definitions not only help to ensure the concretization 
of the concept of charity but, as statements embodying that 
concept, are themselves concretizations. All such halakic, 
legal definitions are concretizations of value-concepts, and 
are in that regard like haggadic statements. The difference 
lies in the fact that between halakic definitions there is 
always an explicit or else an implicit nexus. 6 The haggadic 
statement, however, reflects rather the nature of the value- 
concept itself. Between the various rabbinic value-concepts 
there is no implicit nexus which becomes more and more 
explicit; the rabbinic value-concepts are not defined; the 
rabbinic value-concepts are not inferred. Only halakic con¬ 
cretizations of value-concepts are subject to these logical 
procedures, not the value-concepts themselves. 

Value-concepts make use only of such defined concepts 
as are necessary for the elucidation and application of the 
laws. On the other hand, any and every cognitive concept 
may have relations with the value-concepts, since nothing 
in man’s sensory experience is excluded from his valuational 
experience. 7 Valuational experience has to do with particular 
situations, and sensory data are always elements of partic¬ 
ular situations. It is this fact which determines the relation 


3 Ibid., p. 79. 

4 Pe'ah — Tractate Pe’ah 1.2 ff.; leket — ibid., IV.10 ff.; shikhah — ibid., V.7 ff. 

B Ibid., VIII. 8 i. 

0 See above, pp. 89 ff. 

7 Cf. OT (see above, p. 15, n. 2), pp. 179-80. 
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of value-concepts to cognitive concepts. The value-concepts 
have to do with particular situations, that is, with situ¬ 
ations as particular entities, as distinct wholes. An act 
of charity, to keep to our example above, may consist of 
the giving of money or food or clothing or other necessities 
of life. 8 But we can name every single cognitive concept 
such an act may involve and yet omit —what? The sig¬ 
nificance of the act as a whole. The significance of the act 
as a whole is summed up in the concept of charity, a con¬ 
cept which has the connotation of love. 9 Cognitive concepts 
refer to definite elements of a situation, to factors which, 
because they are definite, objective, are also discrete. But 
these discrete cognitive elements do not yield significance. 

\ It is only as an entity, as a complete whole, that a situa- 

I tion or act possesses significance — a significance conveyed 
by the value-concepts involved in the situation. That is 
why a haggadic statement is always a complete entity in 
itself, intrinsically not connected with other haggadic state¬ 
ments. A haggadic statement is a concretization in speech 
of the value-concepts; it is a reflection of the way the value- 
concepts are concretized in a situation; it must therefore 
always be, as in a situation involving value-concepts, a 
complete entity in itself. 

To judge by the haggadic statement, where the value- 
concepts “fuse” everything in the statement, the value-con¬ 
cepts in a situation give that situation its unitary character. 
That does not mean that the value-concepts act merely as 
unifying agents, and are external to the situation. They are 
as inextricable from a situation as are the cognitive elements 
in it. What happens, then, if a situation involves several 
value-concepts at once, as is usually the case? If they func- 

“See ibid., p. 131. 

* On love as the connotation of charity in rabbinic literature, see OT, pp. 
132-33, and 303, notes 193 and 194; also The Rabbinic Concept of Israel, Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Vol. XIX, p. 89, note 163 and p. 95, note 190. 
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tion as separate concepts, how can the situation possibly 
have a unitary character? How can a situation be a single 
unit if it contains different unifying concepts? The answer 
is that the value-concepts in a situation, no matter how 
many they may be, do not function as separate concepts. 
Because of their organismic character, they not only inte¬ 
grate all the elements of a situation but are themselves 
integrated in any concrete situation. This is reflected in 
the haggadic statement: the value-concepts there are 
usually not mentioned by name but “imbedded", and are 
thus not to be distinguished as separate elements. The 
significance inherent in a situation may be many-toned but 
the situation does not thereby lose its unitary character. 

A valuational situation is not only an embodiment, a con- 
cretization, of value-concepts. In a literal sense, there is 
no real demarcation between the valuational situation and 
the individual who experiences it. Just as the value-concepts 
integrate the self so they integrate the situation. The value- 
concepts concretized in a situation represent the projection 
of the personality, the fullest projection possible under any 
given set of circumstances. Each valuational situation bears 
the full stamp of the individual who is experiencing the 
significance of that situation — the full imprint of his per¬ 
sonality. But the self, in its very nature, is projective, 
dynamic. Being a dominant aspect of the self, the value- 
concepts are therefore likewise projective and dynamic. 
That is why every value-concept has a drive toward 
concretization. 

Different from, yet also related to, valuational significance 
is aesthetic significance. A work of art, like a valuational 
situation, is a complete entity in itself and bears the im¬ 
print of the personality which achieved it. To yield aes¬ 
thetic satisfaction, any work of art - a painting, a piece of 
sculpture, a symphony, a lyric poem — must be a harmo¬ 
nious whole; and if it be such it will be charged with the 
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personality of the artist who created it. But the unity 
achieved in a work of art is the result of balance, rhythm, 
form. It is not the result of unifying concepts as in a valua- 
tional situation or in a midrashic statement. Even in a 
lyric poem, where the mood or experience is conveyed in 
words, can we sum up that mood or experience in a con- 
\ cept? The idea conveyed in a lyric poem is an ungeneralized 
idea, inseparable from the figures clothing it, and insepa¬ 
rable, too, from the rhythm and structure of the poem. To 
be sure, aesthetic form and valuational content are not 
mutually exclusive. The Rabbis themselves employed 
aesthetic forms in order to overcome the particularistic, 

I atomic character of the midrashic statements, as we saw 
I above/VIn that case, however, what gave the sermon its 
unity was the aesthetic form, not the valuational content. 
The-same is true, in different ways, of the unity achieved 
in dramas, narratives, and epic poems. In these, too, struc¬ 
ture and form are responsible for unity, not sheer valua¬ 
tional content. 

A haggadic statement, therefore, is not art, is not poetry. 
Its unitary character is due not to form and rhythm but 
to the value-concepts it embodies. Nor is this difference 
between Haggadah and poetry of little moment; it spells 
the difference between two different kinds of experience — 

| between the experience of valuational significance and that 
( of aesthetic significance. A person sensitive to the one type 
of significance may be almost insensitive to the other. 
Valuational experience, however, possesses the advantage of 
being far more communicable than aesthetic experience. 11 
Only the select few can apprehend the ungeneralized idea 

10 See above, p. 67 f. 

11 My friend. Prof. W. R. Agard, does not agree. He comments as follows: 

^ “Aesthetic communication is primarily through a response to color, sound, line, 

I rhythm, mass. Does not such communication make more direct and clear contact 
| than the complex intellectualization, with its many possibilities of varied con* 

( notation, of value-concepts?” 
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conveyed in a lyric poem. But valuational experience is 
expressed in concepts, and in concepts common to all mem¬ 
bers of society, learned and unlearned alike. A literature 
which expressed and reflected such valuational experience 
would be a literature which represented, and in turn could 
affect, the folk. If ever a literature conformed to this 
description, it was the Haggadah. 

Despite these differences, there is a certain kinship 
between Haggadah and poetry. Haggadah communicates V 
valuational significance, poetry aesthetic significance. They 1 
express or reflect different modes of one great category, the 
category of significance — the category of unitary experi¬ 
ences bearing the imprint of personality, whether these 
experiences be valuational situations or aesthetic insights. 

Haggadah and poetry, therefore, do have one important 
feature in common. Neither a haggadic statement nor a 
poem is an integral part of a system of thought, an idea 
logically inferred from other ideas. On the contrary a poem, 
as well as a haggadic statement, is a discrete and indi¬ 
vidual entity. Not being the product of other ideas, both a 
poem and a haggadic statement need something to touch 
them off, a point of departure, a stimulus of some sort. In 
poetry, the stimulus is often also the subject of the poem. 
Stephen Spender, for example, depicts how a view “of the 
sea stretched under a cliff” served as both the inspiration 
and the subject of one of his poems. “The idea of this 
poem,” he says, “is a vision of the sea. The faith of the 
poet is that if this vision is clearly stated it will be sig¬ 
nificant.” 12 In this case, the poem is the vision or inspira¬ 
tion itself “clearly stated.” But it happens, too, that an 
experience will only be a hint and nothing more, that the 
stimulus will be something quite distinct from the significant 
statement which does finally emerge. Spender tells us of 

“ Stephen Spender, The Making of a Poem (Partisan Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3 
[1916]), p. 298. 
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how he was moved to write the line “A language of flesh 
and roses” after seeing a landscape of pits and slag-heaps. 
He is obliged to give us his “sequence of thought” in order 
to show the connection between the line and its remote 
stimulus. 13 

In Haggadah, the stimulus is always something distinct 
from the idea which is touched off. The stimulus to hagga- 
dic ideas or statements is usually the plain meaning of 
biblical texts. In the several implications of that relation¬ 
ship we find the answers to the questions with which we 
began this discussion. 

A haggadic statement is not, as some have supposed, 
merely attached to a biblical text. Rather, it is precisely 
what it claims to be — an interpretation of a biblical text. 
The concepts imbedded in a haggadic statement are, true 
enough, rabbinic. But the idea developed, the particular 
thought expressed in a statement, was certainly in some 
degree stimulated by the biblical text to which the state¬ 
ment refers. We have pointed out above, for example, that 
the concept of Ger, proselyte, imbedded in the haggadic 
interpretation of Gen. 12:5, is rabbinic and not biblical. 14 
But that haggadic statement begins with the query: “Were 
all the nations to come together in order to create a single 
flea, they could not inject into it a soul — and you say 
‘the souls, ha-nefesh , which they made, ‘asuT ” The entire 
rabbinic idea thereupon developed, the idea that one who 
makes a convert in a sense creates a soul, hinges on these 
renderings of ha-nefesh and l asu . The rabbinic idea is an 
interpretation of the biblical text; the biblical text has 
acted as stimulus to the rabbinic idea. In the haggadic 
statement next cited, the role of the biblical text is even 
larger. That text —Gen. 18:25 —is made to convey a 
rabbinic idea merely by a single, slight vowel change. 15 The 

15 Ibid., pp, 300-1. 

14 See above, p. 99. 

14 See above, ibid. 
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biblical texts, then, were not employed simply as pegs for 
rabbinic ideas that had already been thought out. The 
texts played a role in the development of the rabbinic 
ideas; the ideas are mid^ashim, interpretations of the texts . 10 

The use of the Bible as stimulus has a double implica¬ 
tion. Obviously it implies the midrashic method, urn. But 
it also implies a knowledge of, and an appreciation for, the 
simple meaning, DWD. In order to develop haggadic ideas, 
unitary ideas, a stimulus is necessary. The midrashic 
method of interpretation enabled the Rabbis to employ the 
Bible as that stimulus. Now the Bible proved an effective 
and steady point of departure, far more steady than the 
chance stimulus of a poem. It was counted on. But no 
stimulus of that kind can function with the inevitability of 
a mechanism. The knowledge of the Bible did not inevitably 
produce haggadic interpretations. By and large, therefore, 
the Rabbis could not help but be aware of the simple mean¬ 
ing of the text. They distinguished between tows, the plain 
meaning and &n*T, midrashic interpretation 17 ; they set off 
the former against the latter 18 ; they went so far as to 
formulate the principle that “a biblical verse never loses its 
literal meaning .” 19 This principle says in so many words 
that when a text is given a haggadic interpretation, the 
interpreter must bear in mind, too, the literal meaning 
of the verse . 20 At the same time, they also looked for, 


10 A careful study of the rabbinic use of biblical texts has recently been made 
by Prof. I. Heinemann in his Darke Ha-Agadah. He depicts how the Rabbis in¬ 
terpret letters, words, sentences, and chapters or sections of the Bible (ibid., 
Chaps. 11, 12, 13 and 14). He, too, accounts for the characteristics of the rab¬ 
binic method by a theory of "organic thinking,” though that theory differs from 
ours in many basic respects. But his entire treatment is very suggestive, and we 
shall have occasion later to refer to various aspects of it. For a summary and 
review of the book, see Jewish Social Studies, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (April 1951), 
pp. 181-4. 

17 See above, p. 99 f. 

,s Ibid. 


19 Ibid., p. 104. 

20 In a discussion given in Shabbat G3a, R. Kahana declares that he "had not 
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expected, haggadic interpretations. A passage of the Talmud 
exhibits this dual attitude with exceptional clarity. In 
reply to a question, R. ’Ashi tells R. Huna bar Nathan 
that Josh. 15:22, a verse consisting of the words “And 
Kinah and Dimonah and Adadah,’’ simply lists several 
cities of the land of Israel. Said R. Huna: “Do I not 
know that it lists cities of the land of Israel? R. Gebiha 
of Argiza, however, has given the verse an interpretation 
After hearing the haggadic interpretation, R. ’Ashi 
asks if Josh. 15:31, a verse consisting of the words “And 
Ziklag and Madmannah and Sansannah,” can also be hag- 
gadically interpreted. “Indeed,” replies R. Huna, “were 
R. Gebiha of Argiza here, he would have given it an 
interpretation.” The passage does close with a haggadic 
interpretation of the verse, though by another authority. 21 
The literal meanings are not erased for R. Huna when the 
verses are interpreted haggadically. But he is not only 
aware of the literal meanings. He expects them to serve as 
points of departure for haggadic interpretations. 

It is because the Bible is used as a stimulus that we have 
the dual phenomenon of Dm and mi. That stimulus is 
counted on but is not mechanical. When it does not func¬ 
tion, the Rabbis are aware of the plain Dm. When it does 
function, the knowledge of the Dm is not erased. Again, 
when the stimulus does function the product is urn. 

Haggadic statements, midrashim, are thus interpretations 
of the Bible but not exegesis. Stimulated, touched off, by 
the Bible, these midrashim constitute a body of literature 
in their own right, religious teachings and lore distinct 
from, though connected with, the Bible. That is why they 


known that a biblical verse never loses its literal meaning until just now,” despite 
his having learned all the orders of the Mishnah by the time he was eighteen. 
But this very statement indicates that R. Kahana did differentiate between OtPD 
and ttni; he knew that a verse has its literal meaning. From the discussion it 
would appear that he had not given preference to the literal meaning. 

21 Gittin 7a. 
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are designated by the Rabbis as Haggadah and are a divi¬ 
sion of Torah in themselves, whilst Mikra, Bible, is another 
division. 22 An authority apparently need only classify a 
statement as Haggada^, indicate that it is a am, to remove 
the objection that it contradicts a biblical account. 23 

Nevertheless, the Rabbis do not always distinguish 
between the simple meaning and haggadic interpretation. 24 
That is altogether understandable. The truth is that the 
connection of biblical texts with haggadic statements is 
only a surface indication of the deeper relation of Haggadah 
to the Bible. There is an intrinsic kinship between Bible 
and Haggadah; how else could the biblical texts have been 
so steady a stimulus to haggadic interpretations? The in¬ 
trinsic kinship is a conceptual one, as we shall endeavor to 
demonstrate at some length in a later chapter (p. 288 f.). 
Although in any particular instance, therefore, the biblical 
text acts only as a stimulus, Haggadah as a whole is concep¬ 
tually akin to the Bible. Because of this general conceptual 
kinship, it is natural for the Rabbis occasionally to assume 
that a midrash represents a text’s simple meaning. 25 More¬ 
over, a biblical text may contain a word or term often 

21 See OT. p. 39 f. 

23 See R. Isaac's answer, quoting R. Johanan, — ttnn MX lOpfc — to the objec¬ 
tion raised by R. Nahman — Ta’anit 5b. Notice that in Maker s critical edition 
(editio major, New York: The American Academy for Jewish Research, 1930), 
p. 14 (editio minor, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1928, 
p. 30), there is the full phrase xrmxi Xn*», thus characterizing the statement as 
haggadic. R. Nahman’s objection refers to the biblical verses: Gen. 50:2 and 10. 

24 This matter has also been treated by I. Heinemann, op. cit., pp. 129 f., 153 ff. 
His conclusions are, on the whole, similar to ours, although his approach is dif¬ 
ferent. 

25 A good example is to he found in Sifre on Deut. 1:2. R. Jose objects to a 
number of R. Judah's interpretations, exclaiming in each case against R. Judah’s 
“twisting of the verses” (D’mmn J1X rmy» nnx no*). R. Jose offers instead 
what are obviously intended as simple renderings of the texts in question. With 
one exception, we should so classify them today. We should regard as PYI his 
association of Zech. 9:1 — “And in Damascus shall be His resting place” with Ps. 
132:14 — “This is My resting place forever.” The two verses spell for him the 
idea that in the glorious future Jerusalem’s boundaries will reach to Damascus. 
But if this is a midrash rather than simple rendering, it is also in consonance 
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regarded by the Rabbis as a symbol. “Water”, for example, 
is frequently a symbol for Torah, 26 and so is “bread”, 27 
whilst “battle” or similar terms are sometimes taken to 
refer to discussions of Torah. 28 For some Rabbis, especially 
later ones, the symbolic meaning of a word completely dis¬ 
placed the literal meaning in certain verses, and what was 
originally a haggadic interpretation becomes for them the 
simple meaning. 29 

We are always given the “sequence of thought” between 
the plain biblical text acting as stimulus and a resultant 
haggadic idea. This is required by the midrashic method. 
The peculiar rendering of a particular word or of several 
words of a text must have an evident, even if faint, con¬ 
nection with the plain meaning. Sometimes that connection 
consists of hardly more than a play on words. “ ‘And thou 
shalt have a paddle among thy weapons — 'azeneka (Deut. 
23:14): read not 'azeneka but 'ozneka (thy ears) — if a man 
hear a thing that is not proper, let him put his finger in his 
ears. 30 This verbal connection was quite sufficient, how¬ 
ever; it was necessary only that there be a recognizable 
sequence. If only sequence mattered, considerations of 
style were certainly not uppermost, as Maimonides would 
have it. Inveighing equally against those who insist that 
haggadic homilies are explanations of the biblical texts and 

with the entire content of the verse in Psalms. For R. Jose’s midrash is a concret- 
ization of the concept of Gilluy Shekinah, and contains the thought that Sheki - 
nah will "rest” (“resting place”) in an enlarged Jerusalem. 

2tf Ta anit 7a; ed. Malter (New York), p. 19, and the references there in note 
24. (Editio minor, p. 41, and the references there in note 4). 

27 Bereshit R. XLIII.7, ed. Theodor, p. 421; Shemot R. XLVII.8; and else- 
where. 

28 Megillah 15b; Sanhedrin 42a; and elsewhere. 

29 In Hullin 6a, R. Hiyya's interpretation of Prov. 23:1-2 is taken by the Tal¬ 
mud to be Hip! iTD^D. The word Din^ (ibid., v. 1) was probably symbolic of 
Torah in a double sense, both “bread” and “battle.” Notice that there is no indi¬ 
cation that R. Hiyya himself regarded his interpretation as simple meaning. 

“ Ketubhot 5a-b. The lack of vowel signs in the scroll of the Pentateuch made 
it possible for the Rabbis to say in this and in numerous other instances, “Read 
not... but.. 
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against those who ridicule such homilies because they are 
not explanations of the texts, Maimonides asserts that the 
Rabbis often employ Em as a means of poetic expression 
(melizat ha-shir) . 3l As an example he gives the midrash just 
quoted, declaring that it was not intended as an explana¬ 
tion of the verse but that it is “a very beautiful poetic 
expression.” 32 Has Maimonides’ reference here to poetry any¬ 
thing in common with our own use of poetry as an analogy? 
Emphatically, no. We likened the biblical texts to the 
stimulus which touches off a poem, but there the analogy 
ended. When there is an evident sequence between the 
biblical texts and the midrashim, the stimulus has been 
demonstrated, and nothing more is required. Maimonides 
introduces a new and a gratuitous criterion when he would 
have that sequence judged by standards of style, of beauty, 
of form — of melizah. Some of the finest midrashim cannot 
meet this criterion. Were the midrashic method prompted 
by stylistic considerations, ought not conformity to ordinary 
grammar be a primary requisite? Yet the appealing mid¬ 
rash on Gen. 18:25, cited above, (and which emphasized 
God’s mercy toward the world), is a midrash by virtue of 
what is an obvious grammatical fault. 33 But by the same 
token, grammatical fault and all, there is a sequence be¬ 
tween text and haggadic idea. 

A recently discovered work enumerates thirty-two or 
thirty-three rules for haggadic interpretation of Scripture. 31 
They stem, very likely, from the tannaitic period and so, it 


31 Moreh Nebukim, Part III, Chap. 43. 

32 ibid. — mu tp nx’to wn 

33 See above, p. 99 and note 3 there. The definite article is always omitted 
when a noun is in the construct state; the Em here which takes the 71 of BDIPH 
as the definite article commits, therefore, a grammatical fault. 

34 See Mishnat R. Eliezer, ed. Enelow (New York: Bloch, 1933), pp. 10-11 (the 
rules); pp. 11-41 (the examples). The book was known and quoted in the 
Middle Ages, and perhaps earlier — see ibid., pp. 21 ff-, and Bacher, op. cit., p. 
70, notes 1-5. 
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would seem, do many of the examples illustrating them. 35 
But the author or editor who incorporated this earlier 
material in his book immediately adds still another method 
of interpretation. “After the rules for the Agadic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures are disposed of,” as Enelow says, “our 
author deliberately proceeds to state that in addition to the 
Agadic construction of Scriptures provided by some of those 
rules, there is the Midrashic method.” 36 Our author ob¬ 
viously recognized that the midrashic method is not con¬ 
fined by, or limited to, the thirty-two rules of interpretation. 
Apparently those rules, many of which are either borrowed 
from halakic methodology or else have to do with the 
elucidation of simple meaning, 37 were at most but helpful 
guides to haggadic interpretation. Not confined by rules, 
the midrashic method required only that there be a sequence 
between the biblical text and a haggadic idea. 38 

We can now fully account for multiple interpretation in 
Haggadah. Far from being sanctioned by any peculiar 
logic, multiple interpretations arise for a reason precisely 


35 See Mishnat R. Eliezer, English Introd., pp. 17-18. 

3a Ibid., p. 19. The reference is to p. 45 of the text. 

Fourteen are borrowed from halakic methodology, and five have to do with 
the elucidation of simple meaning —see Bacher, D’KlJin JVmN (Hebr. trans. by 
Rabinowitz), Vol. II, part 2, pp. 15-16. 

Lieberman has demonstrated that a number of the rules for haggadic inter¬ 
pretation “were current in the literary world at that time,” and that their no¬ 
menclature and formulation were largely Greek. Their origin, however, he re¬ 
lates back to hoary antiquity,” for thy were used by both Jews and non-Jews in 
the interpretation of dreams, and by non-Jews in the interpretation of oracles as 
well. See his Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, pp. 68 f. Such rules or devices, we 
can thus add, were familiar to the folk at large, and hence made the sequence of 
thought between biblical text and haggadic idea ail the more recognizable. 

3,4 The text does state, it is true, that the midrashic method consists of forty- 
nine aspects (p. 45). But the number “forty-nine” in this connection is also 
found elsewhere, (see the note ibid.), and wherever it occurs the intention 
seems to be merely to indicate a large, indefinite number, and to emphasize the 
variety and multiplicity of interpretations. No attempt is made anywhere to 
indicate explicitly what these forty-nine aspects (D’oyo or D’)D) are. 
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the opposite. Every haggadic idea is an entity in itself, 
logically unconnected with other haggadic ideas. When we 
account for multiple interpretations in this way, as we did 
above, 39 we tell only half the story, however. The category 
of significance requires that the individual thought-entities 
be touched off by a stimulus of some sort. In Haggadah, 
biblical texts usually serve as that stimulus; hence the con¬ 
nection of haggadic ideas with biblical texts is something 
conditioned by the category to which this type of composi¬ 
tion belongs, and is not just a matter of style or literary 
ornament. But this connection or sequence is the only thing 
required by the category, so far as the stimulus — the 
biblical text — is concerned. There is nothing to prevent 
the same text from acting as stimulus to any number of 
haggadic ideas; all that is required is to indicate the se¬ 
quence between text and idea in each particular case. When 
such different sequences are presented, whether by various 
individuals or by a single authority, we have multiple 
interpretation. 


III. CATEGORY OF SIGNIFICANCE — HALAKAH 

Does Halakah, too, belong to the category of significance? 
It would be easier to answer this question had a complete 
and thorough study been made of the relation of the Halakic 
Midrashim to the Mishnah and Tosefta. The halakic 
literature of the mishnaic period has come down to us in 
two forms. There is the midrash form, wherein the halakot, 
laws, are given as interpretations of biblical texts, and there 
is the mishnah form, wherein the halakot stand by them¬ 
selves and are not interpretations of biblical texts. Halakot 
in the midrash form are contained in the Halakic Mid- 


Above, p. 71 f. 
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rashim — the Mekilta, Sifra and Sifre; halakot in the 
mishnah form are the rule in the Mishnah, although the 
latter contains also some halakot in midrash form. 1 Now a 
great many halakot of the Mishnah have parallels in the 
Halakic Midrashim, and these parallels are thus in midrash 
form. 2 The question is: which form is the earlier — mishnah 
or midrash? If the midrash form is the earlier, then the 
biblical texts were in some sense the points of departure 
for the halakot. Opinion among modern scholars is divided, 
some holding the midrash form and others the mishnah 
form to be the earlier. 3 There can be no solution to this 
complicated problem, as Ginzberg has said, until a detailed 
comparison has been made of the Mishnah and the Halakic 
Midrashim. 4 

A comparison of the haggadic with the halakic approach 
to the biblical texts need not wait on this study, however. 
It can be seen that the methods of halakic interpretation 
of texts differ widely from those employed in haggadic 
interpretation. Not only do the methods of interpretation 
differ, but the basic approach to the texts differs as well. 

In Haggadah, it is sufficient if a sequence is established 
between the biblical text and a haggadic idea, any kind of 
sequence. We must be made aware of how the text suggests 
the haggadic idea, and that is all that is required. If rules 
of interpretation were in any wise employed, it was only as 
helpful guides. But in Halakah, the rules of interpretation 
were much more than that, and were introduced at a very 


1 On the Mishnah and Tosefia, see Strack, op. cit., Chaps. Ill, IV, and VII; 
on the Halakic Midrashim, ibid., Chap. XVI. 

2 See the parallels from the first five chapters of the Mekilta — L. Ginzberg, 

nsran pat? omn in iw nm natt *jn& rap (New York, 1945 ), pp. 57- 
95; also the parallels in C. Tchemowitz, rtfffiil nTfrlll, I (New York, 1934) , pp. 
51-53, 56-58. 

3 See the summary of these opinions in Tchernowitz, op. cit., pp. 37-49. 

* Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 57. In this article, he begins the publication of such a 
detailed comparison. 
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early period. A large number of halakot were derived from 
the Bible by the application of the Thirteen Middot of 
R. Ishmael, rules of interpretation based on those formu¬ 
lated by Hillel, but probably going back beyond him. From 
very early times, therefore, inference, analogy and literary 
considerations were factors in the derivation of halakot. 
Even the methods of R. 'Akiba, with far less emphasis on 
logical procedure than those of R. Ishmael, require more 
than mere sequence. 5 

The entire approach to the biblical text is different in 
Halakah from what it is in Haggadah. In Haggadah, tim 
is set off against and this demarcation is kept to, by 
and large. Such a demarcation is not possible in Halakah. 
Biblical texts may contain implications that have to do not 
only with the law in question but that are in the nature of 
general principles. Yet these principles can only be drawn 
forth by means of inference or analogy; they are not ex¬ 
plicitly given in the biblical text itself. The biblical law 
regarding the paschal lamb, for example, states that “they 
shall take to themselves every man a lamb, according to 
their fathers 1 houses, a lamb for a household” (Exod. 12:3). 
This law, enjoining that “every man” take a lamb, is 
modified in the same verse by “according to their fathers* 
houses, a lamb for a household,” since a household contains 
a number of other persons besides the one who does the tak¬ 
ing or the buying. The injunction is upon “every man,” yet it 
is not necessary for each to take or buy a lamb for himself; 
hence the Rabbis deduce the principle that a man’s agent 
is like a man himself. 6 This far-reaching principle of agency, 
of prime importance to the urban, commercial centers of rab- 

8 On the references to the hermeneutic rules, see above, p. 91, note 4. On the j 
norms of interpretation associated with Hillel and with R. Ishmael, see now S. [ 
Lieberman, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. Lieberman here shows that there is a decided kin- | 
ship between these norms and the methods of the rhetors in Alexandria, and \ 
even in the terminology. 

0 Mekilta, I, p. 25; comp, ibid., p. 40. See notes, p. 370. 
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binic times, is certainly not explicitly given in literal terms in 
the biblical law. Yet can we say that it is altogether tzm? 

We have no parallel in Halakah to the dichotomy of 
and EHT It is true that the Rabbis differentiate among 
halakic interpretations. Some halakot they describe as 
ordained by the Rabbis, and they designate a verse used in 
“deriving” such a non-biblical law as ’ asmakta , “support.” 7 8 
(This is the term employed in the Babylonian Talmud; the 
same idea is conveyed in tannaitic literature by a Hebraic 
term — “DT. R ) So far as the sheer approach to the 
biblical texts is concerned, however, there is no marked 
difference between those halakic interpretations designated 
’ asmakta and those not so designated. This becomes evident 
as soon as we attempt to classify halakic interpretations on 
the basis of their approach to biblical texts. A study of 
this kind has been made by Michael Guttmann, and his 
three major classifications — derashot explanatory of the 
text, derashot eliciting halakic principles, and “symbolic” 
derashot — hold, in his analysis, for the one group as for 
the other. 9 No doubt other ways of classification are also 
possible, and here and there objection may be raised in 
regard to details; 10 nevertheless, his study as a whole, broad 
in scope and bold in method, is highly indicative. There is 
no basic difference in method between interpretations 
labeled ’ asmakta and other halakic interpretations. 

7 Yoma 74a; Hagigah 4a; and elsewhere. Verses supporting >ro» H37n 
are also designated as 'asmakta — see Sukkah 6a. (The parallel in Berakot 41b 
has an incorrect reading — see Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Soferim a. 1.) 

8 See Bacher, Terminologic, Hebr. trans. ’Oiy, p. 152, s. v. Nn3B0K and 
p. 38, note 11, end. 

* Michael Guttmann, n»7nn W1SB, Vol. Ill, Part I (Breslau, 1924), supple¬ 
ment, NTDDON, pp. 1^8. 

10 See, for example, Tchemowitz's objection (op. cit., p. 66, note) to Gutt- 
mann’s taking . . . 13730 to refer to an ' asmakta . We have here, by the way, an¬ 
other instance in rabbinic terminology of how careful we must be before assum¬ 
ing that verb-forms of a root have the same sense as the nominative. Compare 
the remarks on “the chosen people”, above, pp. 55-57. 
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We reach a similar conclusion when we consider halakic 
interpretations designated as implications “from the Torah.” 
In several such instances, there are Rabbis to whom the 
particular interpretations are not acceptable, and who 
regard them as invalid. These interpretations are, there¬ 
fore, no different in kind from other disputed halakic inter¬ 
pretations. For example, a biblical law prohibits the use of 
the new products of the field before the Omer-offering, and 
the law concludes with the statement: “It is a statute for 
ever throughout your generations in all your dwelling- 
places” (Lev. 23:14). The Mishnah takes this law to apply 
“everywhere,” that is, not only to the land of Israel, and 
designates the wide application of the law as being “from 
the Torah.” 11 The Mishnah here sides with R. Eliezer, 12 who 
alone gives this wide interpretation to the phrase “in all 
your dwelling-places.” 13 His colleagues disagree with him 14 ; 
for them, his interpretation does not represent an implica¬ 
tion of the Torah. Another example is the interpretation of 
Deut. 6:7 — “And thou shalt talk of them . . . when thou 
liest down and when thou risest up.” From the Mishnah 
onward, that verse was taken as the warrant for the recital 
of the Shema‘, 1S and the recital to be thus enjoined by the 
Bible. 1 * A view in the Talmud, however, has it that the 
recital was ordained by the Rabbis, and that “And thou 
shalt talk of them . . .” refers to “words of the Torah,” 
that is, to general Study of Torah. 17 

It would seem, therefore, that the textual methods and 
approach are quite the same, whether the halakic inter- 

11 ‘Orlah III.9. 

u Kiddushin 1.9. See Bertinoro a. 1. 

13 Yer.‘Orlah III.8 (9), 63b. 

14 Ibid.; cf. Kiddushin 37a. 

15 The Shema 4 consists of Deut. 6:4-9; ibid., 11:13-21; and Num. 15:37-41 — 
see Berakot II.2. 

18 See the discussion in Tosafot to Sotah 32b, s. v. '311. 

,T Berakot 21a. 
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pretation be designated 'asmakta or as an implication “from 
the Torah”. This is again reflected in the discussions per¬ 
taining to this matter in the Middle Ages. Maimonides 
states that laws not found in the Bible but derived by the 
Rabbis by means of any of the Thirteen Middot are to be 
regarded as biblical only if the Rabbis themselves explicitly 
declare or explain them to be so . 18 Nahmanides takes issue 
with this view of Maimonides. He brings proof to the con¬ 
trary, namely, that all matters derived by means of the 
Thirteen Middot are to be regarded as biblical unless the 
Rabbis explicitly declare a “derivation” to be an ’asmakta . 19 
These great authorities could differ so radically only because 
there is no way to distinguish, so far as interpretation of 
text goes, between an implication “from the Torah” and 
an 'asmakta. 

Halakic interpretation is, then, altogether different from 
haggadic interpretation. In haggadic interpretation the 
biblical texts serve as a spring-board merely, as a stimulus, 
whereas halakic interpretation of Scripture employs logical 
procedures expressed in hermeneutic rules. The very dichot¬ 
omy of OPS and EHT, so basic in Haggadah, does not hold 
for Halakah. A general principle may be inherent in a 
specific biblical law, even if it is not explicitly stated there 
but only drawn forth by inference or analogy. Nor is there 
a halakic parallel to tttPS and cm in the fact that some 
laws are designated as “from the Torah” and others as 
’ asmakta. The same methods of textual interpretation are 
employed in order to “support” laws labeled 'asmakta as 
to “derive” laws described as “from the Torah.” 

Yet there are halakic interpretations that do exhibit the 
characteristics of haggadic interpretation. Thus there are 
some halakic interpretations that are related to biblical 
texts by nothing more than bare sequence, and hence that 

“ Maimonides, ’SW WYI® ,IWIS»n iao. 

19 Nahmanides* comments, ibid. 
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are quite analogous to haggadic PTr. It is on that very 
ground, in fact, that objection to such interpretations is 
voiced at times. At R. Eliezer’s interpretation of Lev. 
13:47, his colleague R. Ishmael exclaimed: “Thou sayest 
to the verse, 'Keep silent until I shall interpret (thee)!’” 
And the root of the verb “I shall interpret,” be it noted, is 
ttm. 20 When, in a passage cited above, R. 'Akiba’s rendering 
of Deut. 20:8 is designated we must infer that 

R. Jose's interpretation of that verse is regarded as not 

lyatwtt . 21 


But ordinarily halakic interpretations that exhibit the 
characteristics of haggadic interpretation do so in a form 
greatly modified. Sometimes a law in its general aspect, as 
Guttmann points out, is implied in a text of the Bible, but 
not the details of that law. These details, such as the 
number and order of teru'ot and tekVot on Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
or the four benedictions in the grace after meals, are con¬ 
nected with the texts by no more than the barest sequence. 22 
Many derivations of this type are, however, only midrashic 
support for laws previously established. When the Rabbis 
ask as to why there should be exactly eighteen benedictions 
in the daily ‘ Amidah , different reasons are given, all of them 
warrants from Scripture and all of them characterized by 
mere sequence. 23 Obviously, the eighteen benedictions had 
long ago been established; the Rabbis are here but seeking 
biblical support for that number. 24 


!) 


M Sifra to Lev. 13:47 — ttVTOW IV* Malbim’s explanatory comment a. 1. is: 
“Thou sayest to the verse that it keep silent until thou shalt interpret according 
to thy wish.** 

21 See above, p. 100. 

22 See Guttmann, op. cit., supplement, pp. 25-6, and the references there. 
Several such derivations are to be found in Sanhedrin 3b-4b. 

23 Yer. Berakot IV.3, 7d. The same query is raised in regard to the number of 
benedictions on other occasions, and the same type of answer is given — ibid. 

24 Ginzberg remarks that the Rabbis deliberately searched in Scripture until 
they found support of one kind or another for the number and order of the 
benedictions — Commentary, ill, p. 248. 
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We meet also with halakot that are influenced by hag- 
gadot. For example, a certain rite prescribed for fast-days 
during a drought is regarded by the Rabbis as a symbol. 
Two authorities disagree as to the specific meaning of the 
symbol; and the difference in these haggadic ideas spells 
also a difference in the halakah concerning the rite. 25 The 
haggadic ideas, we may add, are connected with a biblical 
text by mere sequence. But, again, very often halakot that 
are associated with haggadot have not actually been in¬ 
fluenced by the latter. The haggadot may be only either 
interpretations of, or else support for, the halakot. Why is 
a shofar made of a cow’s horn not a proper shofar ? A sound 
halakic reason is given in the Mishnah. 2 ® But the Midrash 
supplies another reason, a haggadic interpretation of the 
law as manifestly already known and practiced. 22 R. Joshua 
B. Levi’s statement which associates the patriarchs with 
the morning, afternoon and evening prayers 28 is an instance 
of a haggadic support for a halakah. The wording of 
this statement in the original source, to which Ginzberg 
has called attention, indicates that R. Joshua b. Levi him¬ 
self regarded the haggadah here as only a support for the 
halakah. In the original source — the Yerushalmi — the 
words D1“r»^ mans imply that those who ordained the prayers 
“learned” to do so from the examples provided by the 
patriarchs, and not that the patriarchs themselves ordained 
the prayers. 29 The examples provided by the patriarchs are 
adduced, as in Haggadah generally, by mere sequence. 

It is thus in a modified form that Halakah employs the 
type of interpretation characteristic of Haggadah. However 
tenuous the sequence between a biblical text and a hag- 

. 25 Yer. Ta'anit II.1,65a, cited by Guttmann,op. cit., p. 28. 

Rosh Ha-Shanah III.2. 

27 Leviticus R. XXVII.3. 

28 Yer. Berakot IYM, 7a. The parallels are given by Theodor, op. cit., p. 778. 

2V Ginzberg, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 24-7. R. Joshua b. Levi’s statement is, moreover, 

later than the one which attributes the prayers to Daniel and also found in Yer. 
Berakot IV.l, 7a — Ginzberg, op. cit., Ill, p. 25. 
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gadic idea, the text actually serves as a stimulus to the 
idea. This is rather seldom true when Halakah employs 
that method of interpretation, whether directly or through 
the medium of a haggadah. In most cases, a tenuous con¬ 
nection between a biblical text and a halakah is a fairly 
good indication that the halakah in question existed before 
it was connected with the biblical text in that fashion. 30 
Halakah occasionally employs the method of haggadic 
interpretation, but in a manner greatly modified. 

Halakah also employs the principle of multiple interpre¬ 
tation; in fact, the principle itself is stated in a halakic 
context. 31 Halakah presents multiple interpretation of texts 
when the Rabbis differ on the halakic interpretation of a 
verse, as they often do. We noticed, for example, that 
different authorities give different halakic interpretations to 
Lev. 23:14 and to Deut. 6:7. 32 But this principle, too, is 
employed by Halakah in a modified manner as compared 
with its use in Haggadah. In Halakah, a text cannot 
bear more than one halakic interpretation for the same 
authority, 33 whereas there is no such limit to haggadic 
interpretation. 

The characteristics of haggadic interpretation, we must 
remember, are not just peculiarities of style. They are con¬ 
ditioned by the category of significance. Greatly modified, 

30 Scholars sometimes assume that a halakah is based on a haggadah because 
they have not read the passage correctly. Guttmann so understands a passage in 
Shabbat 119b which has to do with the interpretation of Gen. 2:1 (op. cit., p. 27). 
Guttmann’s text was faulty. As can be seen from the D"t?n miOE a. 1., the author¬ 
ities for this particular halakah preceded by several generations the authority for 
the haggadah, and the halakah is, therefore, older than the haggadah in this 
instance. Similarly, some medieval scholars have assumed that Ps. 103:3, as inter¬ 
preted in Yer. Berakot 11.3, 4c, conveys the idea that illness purifies the body of 
sin, and that a certain procedure of R. Yanai’s recorded there is based on this 
haggadic idea — see Ginzberg, Commentary, I, p. 259. But Ginzberg has demon¬ 
strated that this entire assumption is erroneous — ibid., p. 265 f. In the light of 
his explanation, there is no haggadic element in the passage. 

31 Sanhedrin 34a. 

32 Above, p. 125. 

33 See, for example, Sukkah 9a. She notes, p. 370. 
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these characteristics are found, frequently enough, in halakic 
interpretation. If these characteristics are to an extent also 
found in halakic interpretation, Halakah is certainly at 
least affected by the category of significance. 

This is indeed what we might have expected. Halakot, 
like haggadot, are concretizations of the value-concepts, and 
must therefore in one way or another reflect the organismic 
character of the value-concepts. Halakah reflects that 
character despite the fact that there is an implicit nexus 
between the laws, a nexus that becomes more and more 
explicit. We saw above how Halakah leaves room not only 
for diversity of opinion, a prime quality of the organismic 
complex, but for divergence in practice. 34 The characteris¬ 
tics of haggadic interpretation likewise derive from the 
organismic nature of the value-concepts. By virtue of the 
manner in which the value-concepts function, each haggadic 
idea is an independent entity; each haggadic idea therefore 
has need of a stimulus, and it is thus that the characteristics 
of haggadic interpretation are called into play. We cannot, 
of course, expect that Halakah, with its laws connected by 
an inherent nexus, should exhibit to the full the charac¬ 
teristics of haggadic interpretation; it reflects the organismic 
nature of the value-concepts if it exhibits some of the 
characteristics even in modified form. Examples wherein 
Halakah reflects most clearly the nature of the value- 
concepts have to do not with halakic discussion or inter¬ 
pretation but with actual practice, and especially with the 
liturgy. In the latter we often have that interweaving of 
concepts which is the chief characteristic of the organic 
complex. The recital, for instance, of the first verse of the 
Shema\ Deut. 6:4, involves at one and the same time the 
concepts of Malkut Shamayim , Torah and Mizwot , 35 


34 Above, pp. 93-95. 

35 The recital of “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One” (Deut. 
6:4) is the affirmation of Malkut Shamayim — see TE (above, p. 15, n. 2), p. 60. 
This is emphasized by an insertion the Rabbis made between Deut. 6:4 and ibid., 
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IV. INDETERMINACY OF BELIEF 

The category of significance has to do with the element 
of indeterminacy in thought and action. We described that 
category as “the category of unitary experiences bearing 
the imprint of personality.” 1 But what makes for that 
“imprint of personality?” The value-concepts which, in 
contrast to both the cognitive and the defined concepts, are 
not objective or definite. Neither are they vague, for every 
concept has its own distinctive character. They are inde¬ 
terminate concepts, and they cease to be indeterminate only 
when concretized in specific situations or in ideas or in laws. 
A value-concept waits, as it were, to be given different 
determinate meanings by different personalities or by the 
same person on different occasions. Thus the indeterminacy 
of the value-concepts permits them to be the primary 
channels for the expression of the self. More correctly, their 
indeterminacy makes it possible for them to cultivate and 
express the differentia of each human personality. 

v. 5, the insertion reading: Tyi D^y7 TI2D DP ITU. It is of course inserted 

only in the liturgy, not in the text of the Bible. See Baer, op. cit., p. 82. So ha¬ 
bitually was this verse taken as a declaration of Malkut Shamayim that it is the 
last verse in the Malkuyyot of the ' Amidah for Rosh Ha-Shanah even though it 
docs not contain any form of the root tnlk, and thus the ten required “sover¬ 
eignty” verses are completed. The martyrdom of R. ‘Akiba, connected with this 
declaration, is given richer background by Liebcrman. The hour for the recital 
of the Shema' had arrived just before his execution which was to have been by 
the sword; the declaration by ‘Akiba of Malkut Shamayim, a declaration pro¬ 
hibited by decree because of its negation of emperor-worship, caused the method 
of execution to be changed. “Iron combs were applied to prevent R. ‘Akiba from 
his recitation.” See Lieberman, The Martyrs of Caesarea, Annuaire de L’ln- 
stitut de Philologie, VII (New York: Universite Libre de Bruxelles, 1939-44), 
p. 427. 

The very term Keri'at Shema' indicates that it is not prayer but Torah. The 
term X"ip refers to the study or recital of a passage from the Bible — see OT, p. 
39. This, too, is emphasized by the section which leads up to the declaration. 

The declaration of the Shema' is a Mizwah enjoined, according to the Rabbis, 
by Deut. 6:7 — see above, p. 125. 

1 Above, p. 113. 
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Since Haggadah completely reflects the nature of the 
value-concepts, it will possess certain features characterized 
by indeterminacy. We depicted one such feature when we 
analyzed the relation of haggadic interpretation — TPTT — 
to its stimulus in the simple meaning of any biblical text— 
the EWD. Haggadic interpretation of any particular biblical 
verse is indeterminate: we speak of the but of a urn. 
In other words, when a biblical verse is given a haggadic 
interpretation, the element of indeterminacy is still present. 
Other interpretations are always possible, multiple inter¬ 
pretations, so that there is no limit upon the number that 
even a single individual may offer. But indeterminacy 
marks not merely the number of interpretations. It is 
inherent in the very process of haggadic interpretation 
itself — in the fact that a haggadic interpretation is no 
more than touched off by a biblical text. A haggadic 
interpretation is not logically related to the text which it 
interprets: the text has been a non-determining stimulus. 
Being non-determining, the text serves afresh as a new 
stimulus every time it is interpreted haggadically, and its 
precise effect as a stimulus may therefore be different in 
every instance. This is to say that, although a single bib¬ 
lical text may touch off many haggadic interpretations, each 
haggadic interpretation may be different from the others so 
generated. And if each haggadic interpretation may be 
different from the others, each haggadic interpretation is 
obviously independent of the others. 

The element of indeterminacy thus informs the category 
of significance as a whole. Through the indeterminate 
value-concepts it is a factor in “the imprint of personality,” 
and through the non-determining stimulus it is a factor in 
the rise of “unitary experiences,” or unitary entities, bear¬ 
ing that imprint. 

But there is more to the category of significance than the 
features we have so far depicted. These features stand out 
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more boldly than others, and hence make us aware of the 
category. They emerge as we analyze the process of inter¬ 
pretation: they are revealed in the course of analyzing the 
method of interpretation employed by the teachers of the 
folk. These features — stimulus, multiple interpretation, 
unitary entities bearing the imprint of personality — all 
relate to the creative aspects of Haggadah. What of the 
plain folk who did not create but who were nevertheless 
affected and molded by Haggadah? To be molded by 
Haggadah, they had to have some kind of receptive attitude 
toward it. It is in this receptive attitude, an attitude of 
mind, that we discern the most subtle feature of the cate¬ 
gory of significance. A receptive attitude toward Haggadah 
implies belief in the haggadic statements, but belief of a 
peculiar kind. The element of indeterminacy which informs 
the category of significance is also a factor in the attitude 
of mind toward the products of that category. What we 
have is indeterminate belief which, on occasion, can harden 
and become determinate. Nor is this attitude confined to 
the common people, for it is not simply another feature of 
the category of significance. The category of significance is, 
at bottom, an attitude of mind, and everyone — teachers 
and folk alike — shares in that attitude. Indeterminacy of 
belief is that basic aspect of the category of significance 
experienced both by the Rabbis and the folk. In that 
regard, it is like the value-concepts themselves; indeed, it 
is the attitude of mind that is the climate, so to speak, in 
which haggadic concretizations of the value-concepts can 
grow. More literally, it is the attitude of mind of the 
teacher when he brings forth his haggadic concretizations, 
and it is also the attitude of the folk when they absorb 
these teachings. 

This indeterminacy of belief is made evident under special 
circumstances. Thus it may become evident when haggadic 
interpretations contradict, or disagree with, biblical state- 
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merits. When R. Isaac was asked by a colleague for a 
haggadic teaching, he said, quoting R. Johanan, “Jacob our 
father did not die.” The colleague objected: “Was it 
for naught that the wailers wailed, and the embalmers 
embalmed, and the buriers buried?” (These things are 
mentioned in the biblical account) . 2 Whereupon R. Isaac 
replied: “I am interpreting a biblical verse. For it says, 
‘Therefore fear thou not, O Jacob my servant, saith the 
Lord; neither be dismayed, O Israel; for, lo, I will save 
thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of their captiv¬ 
ity; and Jacob shall again be quiet and at ease, and none 
shall make him afraid’ (Jer. 30:10) — he (i. e., Jacob) is 
likened (here) to his seed: just as his seed is among the 
living so is he among the living.” 3 Now R. Isaac has in no 
wise attempted to harmonize the haggadic statement with 
the biblical account 4 ; his reply merely contains the ground 
for that statement. And yet, despite valid objections that 
are apparently acknowledged, he persists in his idea. Such 
persistence surely implies a belief of some kind, but a belief 
which, in the face of the patent contradictions, is just as 
surely not unqualified. 

The Rabbis sometimes seem to ignore an important seg¬ 
ment of a biblical narrative, replacing it with ideas of their 
own. In the Bible, the defeat at Ai is laid to Israel’s sin. 
“Israel hath sinned . . . they have even taken of the devoted 
thing; and have also stolen, and dissembled also, and they 
have even put it among their own stuff” (Josh. 7:11). The 
Rabbis start with the introductory verse immediately pre¬ 
ceding—“And the Lord said unto Joshua: ‘Get thee up; 

* Wailing for Jacob — Gen. 50:10; the embalming of Jacob — ibid., v. 2; the 
burial of Jacob — ibid., v. 13. 

s Ta‘anit 5b; Malter, ed. major, p. 14; ed. minor, p. 30. See the note on this 
passage above, p. 117, note 23. 

4 Pseudo-Rashi’s attempt at harmonization — a. 1., s. v. Klpfc—is wholly 
gratuitous. On the authorship of this commentary, see I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor 
We-Doreshaw (4th ed., Wilna: Romm, 1904), IV, p. 292 f. 
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wherefore, now, art thou fallen upon thy face?' " (ibid., 
v. 10) — and then ignore the subsequent verse, which we 
quoted, and the entire incident of Achan. They attribute 
Israel's defeat and the death of ‘‘thirty-six righteous men" 
not to Israel’s sin but to something Joshua failed to do. In 
accordance with Deut. 3:28, it was necessary that Joshua 
"go over before this people," in other words, that he lead 
them in battle. "But thou," said God according to the 
Rabbis, "didst send them forth and thou wen test after 
them.” 5 The Rabbis have diverged here from the biblical 
narrative deliberately, a divergence all the more emphatic 
because they, too, begin with the very verse which intro¬ 
duces the biblical explanation of Israel's defeat. Does the 
rabbinic explanation represent a clear, hard-and-fast belief? 
Not in the face of the totally different biblical explanation, 
from which the Rabbis have consciously diverged. Yet the 
rabbinic explanation centers on an ideal of noble leadership 
which Joshua was certainly expected to exemplify, and the 
explanation was therefore taken with the utmost seriousness. 
Again, what we have is a belief, but a belief which is not 
unqualified. 

This kind of belief — qualified or modified belief — is 
indeterminate belief. For it can harden and become deter¬ 
minate not only in affirmation but also in negation. We 
have some instances of haggadic ideas that are affirmed 
with vigor, and we have other instances when a haggadic 
idea is advanced and then, as it were, erased. What kind 
of belief is this that can go to either extreme? Only the 
kind of belief that is ordinarily indeterminate. 

Vigorous affirmations introduce sometimes a rabbinic 
statement. "I call heaven and earth to testify for me: 
whether Gentile or Israelite, whether man or woman, 

6 Sifre to Deut. 3:28. For the rabbinic play on the words hum lak in Josh. 7:10 r 
see Rashi on Deut. 3:28. A somewhat similar play on these words is to be found in 
Sanhed. 44a, but the interpretations there do not ignore the incident of Achan. 
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whether male-slave or female-slave, according to the deed 
done, thus does the Holy Spirit rest upon him!” 6 A whole 
group of haggadic interpretations is introduced by affirma¬ 
tions: “He who says that Reuben sinned is in error . . . He 
who says that the sons of Eli sinned is in error . . . He who 
says that the sons of Samuel sinned is in error . . . He who 
says that David sinned is in error . . . He who says that 
Solomon sinned is in error . . In each instance, haggadic 
interpretation explains away the sin committed according 
to the biblical account; though it is only fair to add that 
these interpretations do not represent a consensus, and that 
they do not set up the men as perfect and without sin. 7 We 
do not mean to say that a belief which is determinate must 
always be introduced by an affirmation. Many ideas, espe¬ 
cially moral precepts, were implicitly accepted and had no 
need of affirmation. Similar in style to the statement con¬ 
cerning Gentiles and Israelites, for example, and containing 
the same phrases, is another statement telling of the recom¬ 
pense for good deeds; and this statement is not preceded by 
an affirmation. 8 

R. Johanan is said to have insisted on unquestioning- 
belief on one occasion. The story is told that a student, 
listening to a haggadic interpretation by R. Johanan, 
scoffed at it as being highly extravagant and impossible. 
Some time later on a sea voyage, the student saw angels 
carving out precious stones of huge size which, they said, 
were destined for the gates of Jerusalem. This confirmed 
the haggadah he had scoffed at; and so when he returned 
and once more heard the master lecture, he voiced his 
approval and added, “What thou has said I saw taking 
place.” Thereupon R. Johanan said to him: “Thou ruffian! 
Hadst thou not seen, thou wouldst not have believed? Thou 
scoffest at the words of the Hakamim." And at a glance 

6 Sec TE,p. 168. 

7 Shabbat55b-56b. 

8 See TE, p. 167. 
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from the master, the student became “a heap of bones.” 9 
This story is apocryphal, of course, but it is illuminating 
nevertheless. It is told in a context which warns against 
disrespect of the Rabbis, and hence it no doubt exaggerates 
the demand for unquestioning belief in their statements. 
Accustomed to divergency in interpretation, 10 and even to 
having their views flatly contradicted by their colleagues, 11 
they could not always have insisted that their hearers 
believe implicitly in every statement they uttered. More¬ 
over, because the prevailing attitude was that of indeter¬ 
minate belief, outright disbelief was probably not often 
voiced. This story echoes those infrequent occasions when 
disbelief was apparent, together with irreverence. It was 
then natural for the teacher to affirm and demand belief. 

In one of the sources in which this story occurs, and but 
a few pages beyond it, is an instance of haggadot that were 
advanced and then, as it were, erased. A mishnah names 
three wicked kings who “have no portion in the World to 
Come.” 12 The Talmud asks why Ahaz, who was so wicked, 
was not also named with them; and several answers are 
given, among them two interpretations of Is. 7:3, both of 
them asserting, in different ways, that Ahaz was ashamed 
before Isaiah. In the discussion which ensues regarding 
still another wicked king, however, a general principle is 
brought forward, a principle involving the concept of the 
merit of the children. Whereupon the case of Ahaz is 
reverted to, and the earlier haggadot are dismissed with 
the statement: “Now that you have come to this (meaning, 
now that we have this principle), Ahaz also was not named 
because of (regard for) the honor of (his son) Hezekiah.” 13 

9 Sanhedrin 100a; Baba Batra 75a. 

10 See above, pp. 71-74. 

11 See above, pp. 74-75. “Why do you twist for us the verses?’* — see above, 
p. 117, note 25. 

12 Sanhedrin 90a. 

13 Ibid., 104a. It is also possible that “honor” here is used as a euphemism for 
the opposite. 
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1 his is not just another view, Rashi tells us, but an erasure 
of the earlier haggadot. He elucidates the talmudic state¬ 
ment by the amplifying comment: “Do not say that (Ahaz) 
hung his head in shame, but they did not name him because 
of (regard for) the honor of Hezekiah.” 14 Thus, haggadot 
could actually be taught, biblical texts be supplied with 
interpretations — and, after a while, teachings and inter¬ 
pretations all be brushed aside merely for a later and more 
favored idea. What kind of belief is this that can be sur¬ 
rendered so casually, that can accept ideas and stories and 
then dismiss them so lightly? A belief of this kind can only 
be an indeterminate belief. Indeterminate belief may be¬ 
come determinate not only in aflirmation but also, as in 
this case, in negation. 

Indeterminacy of belief is doubtless a difficult thing for 
the modern mind to comprehend. It does not seem to be 
within our ken or within the range of our experience. In¬ 
determinacy of belief is the only climate, as we have said, 
in which haggadic concretization of value-concepts can 
freely glow; and the fact that little “Haggadah” clusters 
around our modern democratic value-concepts testifies to 
the absence of that climate today. Indeed, the weakness 
of our modern value-concepts is due as much to this lack 
of a proper intellectual climate as to the lack of that other 
factor already mentioned. 15 With both factors absent, the 
development of anything comparable to the Haggadah is 
almost impossible today; the development, that is, of a 
supplementary form of communication that would make 
our modern value-concepts vivid. ,n To be sure, the modern 
mind is quite sensitive to another mode of the category of 
significance, — to poetry and to art in general. But Hagga- 

” Rashi, a. 1. 

15 Above, p. 88 f., and p. 89, note 17 — the interaction between the folk and its 
spiritual leaders. 

,c See ibid., p. 84. 
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dah is not poetry, and nothing so clearly demonstrates this 
as the matter of indeterminacy of belief. Indeterminate 
belief is bound, on some occasions, to become determinate 
either in affirmation or in negation. This phenomenon does 
not occur at all in respect to poetry. “Thou ruffian! . . . 
thou wouldst not have believed” are words appropriate 
enough when ascribed to a R. Johanan, but not when put 
into the mouth of a modern poet. Nor is indeterminacy of 
belief to be associated with “figurative interpretation,” 
a device used down to the present day by religionists. The 
“figures” are supposed to direct us to the hidden meaning 
contained in those “figures.” Not for naught are these 
hidden meanings so encased and protected: they represent 
truths regarded as divine and eternal, and the belief 
demanded for them is anything but indeterminate. 

It was indeterminacy of belief that enabled Haggadah 
to be so colorful in content. In a later, philosophic age, 
Nahmanides described Haggadah as containing many leg¬ 
ends, and he maintained that such legends need not be 
believed. 17 Had they not been believed at all, however, 
they would never have been told. These legends are usually 
connected with biblical texts, and hence were presented as 
interpretations of Scripture, not simply as “serious fiction.” 
But it is also true that ordinarily the Rabbis did not demand 
belief in these legends and interpretations. Indeterminate 
belief was sufficient, belief that did not crystallize ordinarily 
into positive affirmation. This indeterminate belief in the 
legends allows for the inclusion of material which was at 
once instructive and colorful. The legends were instructive — 
more than that, in fact, — because the Rabbis fashioned 
them into concretizations of the value-concepts. They are 
colorful, because the Rabbis, besides exercising their own 

« See S. Lieberman (0"Xm ,D’5>«nV) 1’5’P®, pp. 81-3. This discussion summa¬ 
rizes the views of other medieval authorities, as well as that of Nahmanides. All 
of these views more or less concur. 
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ingenuity, drew on current folktales and even on ancient 
traditions. For example, as told by the Rabbis, each of 
the ten plagues visited on the Egyptians becomes a little 
story in itself which concretizes “measure for measure,” a 
subconcept of God’s justice. 18 With genuine art, and in¬ 
geniously utilizing both the sound and content of a phrase 
in Is. 28:10, the Rabbis have the frogs themselves pro¬ 
nounce the reason for descending on Egypt in such swarms. 
The Egyptians took delight in torturing these creatures, 
and so the frogs croaked out: "Kaw lakaw, kaw lakaw ” 
(measure for measure, measure for measure) . 19 A famous 
example of a folktale is the story of the woman and her 
seven sons which is found in the Talmud 20 and in many 
other sources. 21 In all its various versions, this story is a 
concretization of the concept of Kiddush Ha-Shem, although 
in some of the longer versions other concepts are concretized 
as well. 22 As to legends echoing pre-Israelitic sources, there 
is the one which says that God has sport with Leviathan, 
a symbol for Satan. 23 According to Ginzberg, this is reminis¬ 
cent of the Babylonian myth of Marduk’s struggle with 
Tiamat. 24 These and many other similar stories could be 
told by the Rabbis — “taught” is the better word — only 
because their attitude toward them, and their hearers’ as 
well, was that of indeterminate belief. 25 

,s See TE, pp. 189-90. 

IC> Seder Eliahu, p. 41. 

20 Gittin 57b. 

21 See TE, p. 47, notes 69 and 70. 

22 See, for example, ibid., pp. 174-5. This part of the story concretizes God’s 
justice. 

23 ‘Abodah Zarah 3b. 

24 See OT, p. 297, note 101. For other vestiges of Babylonian myths in rabbinic 
literature, see Cassuto, D.T13N IV ni» (Jerusalem: Hebrew University Press, 1949), 
p. 14. 

25 In TE, pp. 76-78, we discussed a number of passages in which qualities of 
personality — consciousness, emotion and deliberate action — are ascribed to 
natural phenomena. We expressed ourselves there as being baffled by these 
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Vividness in concretization is nothing less than the breath 
of life to the value-concepts. And the more abstract a 
value-concept is, the greater is the need for vividness in 
haggadic concretization. The concepts of God's love and 
God’s justice are among the most abstract of all. For them to 
be experienced in situations, and to be motive-forces for 
action, a superior sensitivity is required, a sensitivity 
beyond that required by such concepts as charity or Mizwot, 
or Derek Erez , or the study of Torah, all of which act as 
springs of direct and immediate action. Vividness in hagga¬ 
dic concretization of God’s love and God s justice made men 
also sensitive to these more abstract concepts; and it was 
indeterminacy of belief that rendered vivid concretizations 
of that kind possible. The Rabbis trained the folk by means 
of stories in which God’s love and justice were organismically 
interrelated with concepts like that of charity, deeds of 
loving-kindness and others so often concretized in day-to¬ 
day living. The stories are, therefore, thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely anthropomorphic, and they tell of actions done by 
God and emotions felt by Him in terms entirely human. 
“He acts as best man at the wedding of Adam and Eve; 
he mourns over the world like a father over the death of 
his son when the sins of ten generations make its destruction 
by the deluge imminent; he visits Abraham on his sickbed; 
he condoles with Isaac after the death of Abraham; he him¬ 
self in his glory’ is occupied in doing the last honors to 
Moses, who would otherwise have remained unburied, as 
no man knew his grave; he teaches Torah to Israel, and to 
this very day he keeps school in heaven for those who died 
in their infancy; he prays himself, and teaches Israel how 

stories and concluded that “the category into which we might place these homi¬ 
lies on nature eludes the modern student.” We now recognize that these stories 
belong to the category of significance, and could be taught by the Rabbis be¬ 
cause the attitude toward such nature-anthropomorphisms was that of indeter¬ 
minate belief, as well as because these stories and episodes are. as we pointed out 
in TE, concretizations of value-concepts. Cf. ibid., pp. 83-88. 
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to pray; he argues with Abraham the case of Sodom and 
Gomorrah not only on equal terms, but tells him, If thou 
thinkest I acted unworthily, teach me and I will do so.” 26 
Stories and episodes like these were obviously not crystal¬ 
lized beliefs, but neither were they told with tongue in 
cheek. Generated in an attitude of indeterminacy of belief, 
they were received with the same attitude. And they had 
their effect, as the Rabbis rightly felt. “Wouldst thou come 
to know Him who spake and the world came to be, then 
study Haggadah,” runs an early rabbinic saying, “for by 
that means thou dost come to know the Holy One blessed 
be He and to cleave to His ways.” 27 

We have asserted that Haggadah reflects the way in 
which the value-concepts were concretized in actual life. 
Our discussion here of indeterminacy of belief modifies that 
assertion. All the concretizations of the value-concepts, 
whether in actual experience or in Haggadah, are in the 
category of significance. The indeterminate value-concepts 
become determinate in both kinds of concretization, - 
whether in a living act or event, or in Haggadah. But in 
Haggadah, the element of indeterminacy still persists, 
though in another form. There is a difference, for instance, 
between an actual experience of visiting a sick person, an 
experience in which the concept of deeds of loving-kindness 
is concretized, and a haggadic concretization of that con¬ 
cept which tells of God having visited Abraham when he 
was sick. The haggadah, unlike the actual experience, 
demands belief of some kind. That kind of belief is itself a 
reflection of the nature of the value-concepts: it is ordinarily 
indeterminate belief. 


S. Schcchter, Sonic Aspects of Rabbinic 1 hcology, p. 37, and the references 
there. 

27 Sifre to Dcut. 11:22, end. 
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V. CONCEPTS OF “NATURAL ORDER” 

The category of significance is a highly subjective cate¬ 
gory. It is “the category of unitary experiences bearing 
the imprint of personality.” The differentia of each human 
personality are expressed in that category, and even the 
changing moods of an individual. Nevertheless, the exist¬ 
ence of this subjective category in no wise weakens the 
capacity to observe and to react to the objective character 
of the external, physical world. 

Paradoxically, the very existence of value-concepts implies 
that there is a grasp of the objective character of the physical 
world. A language that contains purely valuational terms, 
words not used as symbols for objects or for physical 
qualities and relationships, will necessarily also contain other 
words that are used as such symbols. Like the valuational 
terms, these symbols, too, are concepts — cognitive concepts, 
as we have called them. They add to human perception 
“the capacity for a more detached and disinterested 
scrutiny,” the capacity, that is, “to perceive the objective 
relation of things or of persons to each other and to respond, 
as well, to the elements of the objective world without 
regard to the particular setting in which they may be at 
any given time.” 1 But this detached scrutiny, this objecti¬ 
fication of the environment, is not achieved despite the 
presence of the subjective value-concepts. If anything, 
the contrary is true. There is little admixture of the 
cognitive and the valuational when both value-concepts 
and cognitive concepts are to be found in any culture, 
and to be found as a generally consistent dichotomy. In 
fact, that dichotomy is a necessary prerequisite to the 
development of science, if our interpretation of certain 
anthropological data is correct. 

1 See above, p. 50 f. 
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A striking feature of primitive mentality is the way it 
employs a number of concepts that we should regard as 
cognitive concepts. Apparently functioning in like manner 
for the primitives, these concepts nevertheless do not clearly 
demarcate objects for them as they do for us. “To the 
Huichol,” reports Lumholtz, “so closely are corn, deer, and 
hikuli (a sacred plant) associated that by consuming the 
broth of the deer meat and the hikuli they think the same 
effect is produced, namely, making the corn grow. Therefore, 
when clearing the fields they eat the hikuli before starting 
the day s work.” 2 What to us are heterogeneous objects 
are not so to the Huichol. Deer and corn and hikuli are 
identical. Indeed, the deer’s antlers and even the deer 
itself are also considered as plumes. 3 In the Huichol vocabu¬ 
lary, deer, corn, and plumes and a number of other such 
concepts do not represent different elements of an objective 
world, as they do in our vocabulary. 

The tendency of the primitives to see “identities” where 
we do not see them evidently springs from something deeply 
rooted in their mentality. These “identities” are permanent 
associations, and are the result neither of accidental resem¬ 
blances (analogies) nor of temporary fancies. 4 In calling 
attention to this feature of primitive thought, Levy-Bruhl 
calls attention to a fact of first-rate importance to the study 
of man s mental processes. The theory which he builds 
upon it bears upon our own inquiry. He accounts for the 
identities by saying that the connections between them 
are governed by “the law of participation,” a law whereby 
mystic qualities circulate among certain entities, uniting 
them and identifying them, and that, hence, the connections 

C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, ii, p. 45; quoted by Levy-Bruhl op cit 
p. 123. ” 

3 C* Lumholtz, Symbolism of the Huichol Indians, p. 212; cited by Levy- 
Bruhl, op. cit., p. 124. 

4 L. Levy-Bruhl, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
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between the “identities” are “preformed.” 5 Proceeding from 
that, Levy-Bruhl undertakes to indicate how the primitive 
differs from the civilized mentality in respect to conceptu¬ 
alization. To Levy-Bruhl true concepts are related to each 
other in a logical hierarchy, a conceptual hierarchy to be 
seen at its best in philosophy and science. 6 Concepts of that 
kind are not to be found in primitive thinking, and he points 
to the mystic, “preformed” connections for proof. He regards 
the “preconnections” between the “identities” as classifica¬ 
tions of a kind, but as classifications that do not crystallize 
into concepts. “When the Huichols, influenced by the law 
of participation, affirm the identity of corn, deer, hikuli and 
plumes, a kind of classification has been established between 
their representations, a classification the governing principle 
of which is a common presence in these entities, or rather 
the circulation among these entities, of a mystic power which 
is of supreme importance to the tribe. The only thing is 
that this classification does not, as it should do in conformity 
with our mental processes, become compacted in a concept 
which is more comprehensive than that of the objects it 
embraces. For them it suffices for the objects to be united, 
and felt as such, in a complexity of collective representations 
whose emotional force fully compensates, and even goes 
beyond, the authority which will be given to general con¬ 
cepts by their logical validity at a later stage.” 7 

Levy-Bruhl overstates his case, and hence his thesis is 
vulnerable. He overstates his case when he claims that the 
law of participation makes “itself felt more or less emphati¬ 
cally in all mental operations.” 8 Proof to the contrary is not 
hard to find. 9 “Primitive man by no means lacks the 

0 Ibid., Chaps. II, VI, VII, VIII. 

6 Ibid., pp. 126-8. 

7 Ibid., p. 128. 

8 Ibid., p. 106. 

°Scc E. Cassirer, An Essay on Man (New Haven: Yale University Press, 194*1) , 
pp. 79-81. 
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ability to grasp the empirical differences of things.” 10 Yet 
we do not think that Levy-Bruhl’s main thesis has been 
shaken. What he has demonstrated is not that primitive 
man has no grasp of the empirical differences of things, but 
that the law of participation does not permit the development 
of science. The linguistic facts that illustrate this thesis 
have not been called into question. 11 

It is on a different score that fault is to be found with 
Levy-Bruhl’s thesis. He simply fails to reckon in the least 
with human personality. For him man at his civilized best 
is. a formulator of logically ordered concepts, and so really 
nothing but a curiously contrived thinking machine. Modern 
concepts that possess affective and motor elements — value- 
concepts, as we should say — are to him but vestiges of 
primitive mentality. 12 All he can see, therefore, in the mystic 
‘‘preconnections” of the primitives is their classificatory 
aspect. To him, they represent merely an early stage of 
classification, a foreshadowing of that mental process which 
is to achieve the ordered, hierarchical classifications of phi¬ 
losophy and science. 

But there is also another aspect to these mystic ‘‘precon¬ 
nections,” if we take human personality into account. The 
primitive man, too, possesses personality, and that means 
that he has some kind of valuational life. For him, too, 
there are situations which are significant and he, too, is 

10 Ibid., p. 82. 

11 These linguistic facts are described in Levy-Bruhl, op. cit.. Chapters 
IV-V. 

For a concise summary of the same linguistic phenomena, see Marett, Anthro¬ 
pology (Henry Holt and Co.) , pp. 130-152. Marett does not align himself alto¬ 
gether with Levy-Bruhl’s view. Yet his analysis certainly leads to very similar 
conclusions. He speaks of the primitive languages as running to “portmanteau" 
words, to holophrascs, and says, “The evolution of language, then, on this view, 
may be regarded as a movement out of, and away from, the holophrastic in the 
direction of the analytic” (p. 141). Levy-Bruhl accounts for the holophrascs and 
shows why abstract concepts, the concepts of science, cannot possibly be formed 
with a vocabulary of that kind. 

'-See the summary and criticism of these views in OT, pp. 256-7. 
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moved to actions which convey significance. What makes 
a situation significant for him and what moves him to acts 
which convey significance are the “preconnections.’* Like 
our value-concepts, the “preconnections’’ are implicit in a 
situation or in an act, as in the Huichols’ act of eating 
hikuli before starting on the day’s work. But the “pre- 
connections” are not, obviously, purely valuational. They 
are not value-concepts; in fact they are not concepts at all, 
for they are not expressed in words or terms. They are 
expressed in “identities,” in what to us are invalid associa¬ 
tions, non-objective relations, between cognitive concepts. 
This admixture of the cognitive and the valuational limits 
the primitives’ grasp of the objective world. The “preconnec¬ 
tions” do not apparently affect the empirical grasp of things, 
but they do prevent the rise of scientific classifications. 
Societies which utilize scientific classifications have no 
mystic “preconnections,” very little admixture of the valu¬ 
ational and the cognitive. 

Modern writers have described and assayed the rabbinic 
achievements in mathematics, astronomy, medicine, surgery, 
and the natural sciences. 13 The work in these several fields 
of science was, naturally, done by the learned class. Is it 
possible, however, for such work to be done unless a general 
idea of order in nature is held by the people at large? In 
the rabbinic period, in any case, the people at large did 
possess a general idea of regularity and order in the physical 
world. That general idea is conveyed by the concept sidre 
Bereshit , “orders of Bereshit ,” and also by its alternate, 
sidre l Olam, “orders of the world.” Thus, the regularity 
of the sun’s rising in the east and its setting in the west 
is referred to by the term sidre Bereshit™ and so, too, the 

13 For the references, see Strack, op. cit., pp. 182, 193-4. Add to the works on 
mathematics W. M. Feldman, Rabbinical Mathematics and Astronomy (Lon¬ 
don: M. L. Cailingold, 1931). 

™ Sanhedrin 108b. The reading in the following reference isrPPXia ’’"no, and 
that is also the correct reading here, as can be seen from Rashi a. 1., and Yalkut 
Shime'oni, I, par. 56, and ‘En Ya’akob. See also Dikduke Solerim, a. 1., note. 
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phenomenon that the milk-producing function is always that 
of the female and not of the male. 15 In another, and perhaps 
earlier, version of the first passage cited, sidre 1 Olam occurs 
instead of sidre Bereshit 16 ; and the singular, sidro shel ‘ Olam , 
“order of the world,” elsewhere designates the steady 
repetition in nature of the number “twelve,” — twelve 
hours in the day, twelve hours in the night, twelve months 
in the year, twelve constellations. 17 A tannaitic midrash, 
while not employing either of these conceptual terms, 
speaks of the fact that natural objects and domesticated 
animals “do not change their rule or mode” ( middah) — 
the sun rises in the east and gives light to the whole world; 
the earth gives forth its produce after men have sowed, nor 
does it bring forth barley if wheat has been sown; daily 
the cow does the threshing and pulls the plow, and the ass 
is burdened with a load and carries it; the sea keeps to its 
bounds and does not flood the earth. 18 The midrash goes 
on to draw a lesson for the folk, 19 so that, obviously, this 
description of the regularity of the phenomena is not given 
for its own sake. Rather, the midrash assumes that the 
folk take the idea of regularity for granted. The concept 
of sidre Bereshit or sidre ‘Olam was a popular, not an 
academic, concept. 

It is a peculiar concept. Notice that we do not have 
here merely a habitual adjustment to aspects of regularity 

15 Shabbat 53b. The violations of the order of the physical world described in 
this and the preceding reference wilJ be dealt with shortly. 

,tt Tos. Sotah X.l, ed. Zuck.-Licb. p. 314 — Dtny ’YIO; ’Abot de R. Nathan, 
Version A, Chap. XXXII, ed. Schechtcr, p. 93. In the latter reference, the manu¬ 
script readings are Dtny 1YJ0 — see Schechtcr a. 1., note. The reading given in 
the text is Dtny WHO. See notes, i>. 370. 

,7 07iy WTO— Pcsikta de R. Kahana, ed. Buber (Lyck: Mekize Nirdamim, 
1808) p. 126a; Bereshit R. C.9, ed. Thcodor-Albeck, II, p. 1294; Tanhuma, ed. 
Buber, I, p. 11 la; Tanhuma, Waychi, par. 15. 

18 Sifre to Deut. 32:1. 

19 Ibid. This midrash attributes qualities of personality to natural objects. 
On this matter, see above, p. 140, note 25. 
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in nature. We have here an overall concept of regularity, 
and it is this overall concept that makes for the awareness 
that this or that aspect of the physical world exhibits 
regularity. By means of the overall concept, it is possible 
to point to new instances where regularity is exhibited; new, 
that is, in the sense that previously there had been no real 
awareness of regularity but merely a habitual adjustment. 
While everyone doubtless was aware of the regularity of the 
movement of the sun and of the regularity of other natural 
phenomena, it may very well have been something new to 
hear the concept applied to the work traits of the cow and 
the ass. In this respect, our concept acts quite like a scientific 
concept, for a scientific concept, too, enables us deliberately 
to seek out new instances that can be subsumed by the 
concept. But sidre Bereshit is not a scientific concept; it is 
at best only quasi-scientific. Neither sidre Bereshit nor the 
other term used — sidre 'Olam — is defined. There is no 
definition of the overall concept of regularity; in other 
words, no description of a general form of regularity or 
order governing the disparate forms of regularity and related 
to them as genera to species. Instead, the general concept 
is a splintered concept; it refers not to a form of regularity 
but to forms of regularity. This is, indeed, reflected in the 
very terms sidre Bereshit and sidre ‘Olam , both of them 
plural terms. We ought, perhaps, to remind ourselves that 
even after centuries of striving and despite all scientific 
advances man has not succeeded in arriving at a description 
of a general order subsuming all known forms of order. 
Our present-day assumption of a general order in nature is, 
therefore, like the concept of sidre Bereshit , at best only 
quasi-scientific. 

Sidre Bereshit is one of a number of concepts in which 
the word Bereshit is a component of the conceptual term. 
The other components, including sidre in sidre Bereshit , are 
in every case cognitive words. But the word Bereshit by 
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itself is a value-concept. 20 Every conceptual term having 
Bereshii as a component — e. g., “the waters of Bereshit ” 21 — 
appears, therefore, to be a compound of the cognitive and 
the valuational. Does the dichotomy of value-concepts and 
cognitive concepts not hold, then, with respect to these 
concepts? 

There is a group of rabbinic concepts, — man, the world, 
Bereshit — each of which not only has its own connotation 
but also a connotation in common of universalism. They 
are overlapping concepts, and hence on occasion may be 
almost equated with one another. We saw above that such 
overlapping indicates a special kinship among value- 
concepts 22 ; in our present group of concepts, the kinship 
consists of the connotation of universalism which they 
have in common. The concept of man is used in a 
universalistic sense in a statement such as: “Beloved is 
man for he was created in the image (of God) .” 23 To the 
Rabbis, the word “man” in Lev. 1:2 is “a term of brother¬ 
hood, a term of entreaty, a term of friendship.” 2 * When 
man is thus used with a universalistic connotation, it is a 
concept that is organismically integrated with the other 
value-concepts, 25 and it is then, too, that we may speak of 
it as having Israel and the nations of the world for its 
subconcepts. 26 “World” — l Ola?n — is, obviously, a uni¬ 
versalistic concept. As an overlapping concept, it may be 
closely associated with, practically equated with, the concept 

20 See above, p. 35 f. 

21 See ibid., p. 35, note 2. The term is sometimes used to refer to the ocean — 
sec Levy’s Worterbuch, s. v. TV’^X'D; the reference there ought to read: Yer. 
Ta’anit 65a. 

2 - See ibid., p. 29. 

2:1 ’Abot III.14. 

24 See OT, p. 137. 

25 Sec ibid., p. 267 f. 

2,5 Sec above, p. 16, note 4. On how Israel, the very concept expressive of 
nationality, is strongly affected by the quality of universality, see the article on 
Israel referred to above, p. 15, note 2. 
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of man. "He that saves a single life ( nefesh) — Scripture 
accounts it to him as though he had saved an entire world ." 27 
Like the concept of man, "world" also has its subconcepts: 
there are two worlds — 'Olam Ha-Zeh , this world, and 
4 Olam Ha-Ba , the world to come. Our third concept, 
Bereshit y connotes universality in evoking the idea of cosmic 
creation: "Blessed be He who maketh Bereshit ." 28 In a 
certain sense, it is interchangeable with the concept of world; 
the latter concept conveys the idea of cosmic creation in the 
phrase, "the world that was created with ten Sayings " 29 and 
in similar phrases . 30 

But these concepts may lose their large, universalistic 
quality. The concept of man may be employed in a strictly 
limited sense. It may, for example, be a designation for man 
as one species among other biological species . 31 "World" 
loses its cosmic connotation when it is a component in a 
compound term with a cognitive concept as the other 
component, as in the compound, "fruits of the world" 
(that is, fruit in general) , 32 And the same is true of Bereshit 
occurring as a component of a compound term. Now, when 
our three concepts lose their cosmic, universalistic quality, 
they lose their kinship: man can in no way be equated to 
"fruits of the world," nor the latter to "waters of Bereshit." 
The loss of kinship and the loss of the quality of univcrsalism 
are indications that a great change has taken place in the 
character of the concepts. What we have then are not 
value-concepts at all, but cognitive concepts. In the 
compound terms, the cognitive component completely 

27 Sanhedrin IV.5. Also, he who destroys a single life — it is as though he had 
destroyed an entire world — ibid. 

28 See above, p. 36, note 3. 

w ’Abot V.l; on “Sayings” see Bertinoro a. 1. 

30 “The world was created” — ibid., III.14; Sanhedrin IV.5; and elsewhere. 
C.f. above, p. 65, note 18. 

31 E. g. “that which is food for man and food for cattle” — Shebi it VII.1. 

:K Nedarim XI.2. 
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dominates the compound. Because sidre Bereshit and sidre 
4 Olam have the same cognitive component , 33 the terms are 
absolutely synonymous. The dichotomy of value-concepts 
and cognitive concepts generally holds throughout, despite 
these apparent exceptions. 


VI. THE CONCEPT OF NES (“MIRACLE”) 

A culture wherein value-concepts and cognitive concepts 
function as a generally consistent dichotomy will also possess 
a third conceptual type, that of defined concepts. The 
Rabbis defined their halakic concepts, we saw above, with 
care and meticulous exactitude. These halakic definitions 
may often be concretizations of value-concepts, as in the 
case of leket, shikhah , and pc ah . 1 But is a value-concept 
itself ever defined? We are not referring to a description of 
concrete ways in which a value-concept may be realized, to 
concretizations, but to a general, abstract definition. If a 
value-concept is never defined, is not at least a characteristic 
of a value-concept ever given in abstract, general terms? 

No rabbinic value-concept is formally defined. There is, 
however, one value-concept, the concept of Nes, which does 
possess a characteristic described in terms of another abstract 
concept, that of sidre Bereshit. The relation between the two 
concepts can perhaps best be seen in a passage telling of a 
man whose wife had died, leaving him with a suckling child 
for which he was too poor to afford a wet-nurse. But “a 
Nes was done for him”: his breast became as a woman’s so 
that he might suckle his child. R. Joseph reacted to this 
story by saying, ‘‘How great this man must have been that 
such a Nes was done for him.” Whereupon ’Abaye declared, 

33 Seder (construct plural sidre) is a cognitive concept expressive of relation. 
See its use in Rosh Ha-Shanah IV.9; Baba Batra VIII.2; Yoma 73a; and elsewhere. 

1 See above, p. 109. 
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“On the contrary! How unworthy (STHl) this man must have 
been that sidre Bereshit were changed in his case/’ 2 

In telling this story, the Talmud characterizes the change 
that took place in the man as “a Nes.” R. Joseph also 
views it in that light. What is a Nes? That we can infer 
from ’Abaye’s statement. The reason for his derogation of 
the man is not clear, 3 but his description of the event itself 
is illuminating. This event, characterized as a Nes , is 
described by him as one in which “ sidre Bereshit were 
changed.” A change in sidre Bereshit is, therefore, at least 
a characteristic of a Nes. 

Since sidre Bereshit is an abstract, quasi-scientific concept, 
a characteristic of a Nes in terms of it is a characteristic in 
terms of an abstract, nonvaluational concept. Indeed, this 
description of a Nes comes close to being a philosophic 
description, and we find something corresponding to it in 
the philosophic idea of a miracle. To believe that nature 
does not change, says Maimonides, and that there is no 
departure from fixed norms, is necessarily to disbelieve all 
signs (i. e., miracles) . 4 In accordance with his rationalistic 
view, however, Maimonides taught that when the norms 
were created provision was made for specific, miraculous, 
departures from them. 5 For this teaching, too, support can 
be found in some rabbinic passages. Maimonides in his 

2 Shabbat 53b. 

3 The word yvn in his statement is ambiguous, and has been given various 
interpretations. See I. Heincmann, Die Kontroverse uber das Wunder im Juden- 
tum der hellenistischen Zeit, Jubilee Volume in Honor of Bernhard Heller (Bu¬ 
dapest, 1941), p. 180 and ibid., note 37. On other occasions 'Abaye took an af¬ 
firmative stand on Nissitn involving changes in sidre Bereshit , as can be seen 
from his answer to R. Papa (below, p. 158), and from his controversy with Raba 
(below, p. 165). 

4 Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, Part II, Chap. 25—X"y niBlpn JlliaX ^3X 

xjp x7i yao nan bp x7i ami is 7y Kim? room* mix nxv *wx 
from nix w naiaai mpya mn mnio *rn nan unaan yin id*t. On mx 
as miracle, see the comment here by Ephodi; on 3in3B as norm, see J. Klatzkin, 
D”D10l7sn Damian ISIX II (Berlin: Verlag “Eschkol,” 1928), p. 212. 

c Maimonides, ibid.. Chap. 29. See below, note 8. 
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“Guide” 6 quotes one of them: “R. Jonathan said. The 
Holy One blessed be He imposed a condition on the sea 
that it be divided before Israel, as it is said, ‘And the sea 
returned to its strength when the morning appeared* 
(Exod. 14:27). R. Jeremiah ben Eleazar said, Not on the 
sea alone did the Holy One blessed be He impose such 
conditions but on all that was created in the six days of 
Bereshit , as it is said, % even My hands have stretched out 
the heavens, and all their host have I commanded * (Is. 45:12) 
— I commanded the sea to divide, the fire not to harm 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, the lions not to harm 
Daniel, and the fish to vomit out Jonah.” 7 When Maimonides 
sums up these statements in philosophical terminology 
concerning “natural properties** and so on, 8 he uses a 
terminology that the Rabbis do not use, of course. Yet the 
rabbinic passage does contain the idea that sidre Bereshit 
are on the whole maintained, and that specific departures 
from them were ordained from the beginning. That is more 
or less the theme of another passage also. A mishnah states 
that a number of things were created on the eve of the (first) 
Sabbath at twilight, among them being the mouth of 
the earth that swallowed Korah and his congregation 
(Num. 16:32), the mouth of the well (ibid., 21:16), the 
mouth of Balaam*s ass (ibid., 22:28), the rainbow, the 
manna, the rod of Moses, and other matters.® The Rabbis 


8 Ibid. 

1 This is the passage as quoted by Maimonides. It is found in Bereshit R. V.5, 
ed. Theodor, p. 35. For the parallels see Theodor, ibid. Maimonides abbreviated 
the passage somewhat, leaving out several miracles. The interpretation hinges on 
Nnntt (“to its strength”) being read as and this has also been omitted by 
Maimonides. In the version given in Shemot R. XXI.6, the dividing of the sea 
and elaborations of it related there are designated as Nissim . 

8 Maimonides, ibid. O’JDWH lt>K ljpaom miPX&n HT ’"BVJ ’3 n»K QHV 

Damn nya mtMsna tennrvw na to on a ttnmw onn D’yaoa n». 

8 ’Abot V.6. For the identification of the things thus created, see Rashi, a. 1. 
Parallels: Mekita II, pp. 124-5; Sifre to Deut. 33:21; 'Abot de R. Nathan, Version 
B, Chap. XXXVII, ed. Schechter 48a; Pesahim 54a; Targum Yerushalmi to 
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evidently teach here that these things, while created after 
sidre Bereshit , were still part of the week of Creation. 
Similar in theme to the passage quoted by Maimonides, 
this mishnah is elsewhere utilized by him in much the same 
way. 10 

The affinity between Maimonides' theory and the 
particular rabbinic passages utilized by him is two-fold. 
First, these rabbinic passages assume an idea of Nes quite 
like that of Maimonides’ idea of a miracle, the idea that 
Nes involves a change in sidre Bereshit . Second, these 
passages imply that such changes in sidre Bereshit are 
exceptional and that they are comparatively few in number, 
again an idea congruent with Maimonides’ theory. This 
second point of congruence is entirely compatible with the 
idea of Nes as a change in sidre Bereshit but not a necessary 
corollary of it. It represents, rather, a rationalistic tendency 
on the part of some Rabbis to limit the application of the 
concept of Nes to the biblical period, if Nes is to involve 
changes in sidre Bereshit. That may well have been the 
intent of the later statement of R. ’Asi’s —'‘Esther (ought 
to be regarded as) the end of all the Nissim .” 11 To be 
sure, the Talmud counters by naming Hanukkah, and so 
it concludes that the statement refers only to the end of 
the biblical Nissim . 12 Whether expressed in this particular 
statement or no, however, the rationalistic tendency is 
certainly present in some rabbinic passages, as we have 
seen. In describing that tendency we were careful to say 

Num. 22:28; Pirke R. Eliezer, Chap. XIX; ibid.. Chap. III. The reading in the 
last reference is “on the second day," but Luria, in his commentary, rightly takes 
that to be a misreading of an abbreviation for “the sixth day,” that is, 

just before the Sabbath. 

10 See his Commentary to the Mishnah, a. 1.; cf also his Introduction to 'Abot 
(“Eight Chapters”), Chap. 8. Duran in his commentary to 'Alxn (Magen ’Abot), 
after giving Maimonides* view in the Moreh, Chap. 29, links our mishnah with 
the passage from Bereshit R. quoted by Maimonides. He goes on, however, to 
offer an explanation of his own on the meaning of the mishnah. 

M Yoma 29a. 

12 Ibid. 
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that it limits changes in sidre Bereshit to the biblical period. 
It does not limit them to those specifically depicted in the 
Bible, but leaves room for such as may be derived by 
interpretation. For example, according to the full text of 
the passage quoted by Maimonides, — his quotation is 
incomplete, — R. Jeremiah ben Eleazer derives from 
Deut. 32:1 that the heavens stood still at the behest of 
Moses. 13 

The rationalistic tendency is not a dominant one. The 
idea of Nes as a change in sidre Bereshit does not carry 
with it the implications that these changes must necessarily 
be few and limited to the biblical period. In point of fact, 
the stories about Nissitn that are changes in sidre Bereshit, 
and in which the Rabbis themselves figure, run to a good 
number. 11 These Nissim, as Schechter says, “cover all 
classes of supernatural workings recorded in the Bible, but 
occur with much greater frequency.” 15 Thus, to mention 
several, it is told that R. Phinehas ben Ya’ir caused the 
waters of a river to divide on three occasions 15 ; that at the 
prayer of Nakdimon ben Gorion the day was lengthened and 
the sun shone in heaven 17 ; that, in answer to the prayer of 
Honi, the circle-drawer, rain fell, 18 and likewise, at different 


,a Bereshit R. V.5. See above, p. 154, note 7. 

M See the next note. 

15 The entire context of this statement is relevant: “Starting from the principle 
that miracles can be explained only by more miracles, an attempt was made some 
years ago by a student to draw up a list of the wonder workings of the Rabbis 
recorded in the Talmud and the Midrashim. He applied himself to the reading of 
these works, but his reading was only cursory. The list therefore is not complete. 
Still it yielded a harvest of not less than two hundred and fifty miracles. They 
cover all classes of supernatural workings recorded in the Bible, but occur with 
much greater frequency” — S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, Second Series 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1908), pp. 122-3. Many 
of the stories, however, belong rather to the literature of mysticism, and among 
them is the one from the tractate Hagigah which Schechter goes on to relate. 

,c Hullin 7a. 

” Ta‘anit 19b-20a; ed. Maker — major, pp. 77-9; minor, pp. 141-3. 

1S Ibid., 23a; ed. Maker— major, pp. 96-7; minor, pp. 167-9. 
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times, in answer to the prayers of others. 10 Some of the 
Tannaim were said to have been “accustomed to Nissim," 
and this phrase is applied not only to famous teachers like 
Nahum of Gimzo 20 and R. Simeon ben Yohai, 21 but also to 
the wife of R. Hanina ben Dosa. 22 Indeed, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to state that the presence of Nissim was, in a 
sense, within the expected order of things. ’Abaye felt 
called upon to answer R. Papa’s question as to why a Nes 
should have been brought about for the “former” generations 
and “not for us.” 23 The question apparently was a perfectly 
legitimate one. And by “former,” R. Papa was not referring 
to the Tannaim but to their own period, that of the 
’Amoraim, for he cites R. Judah (bar Ezekiel) 24 who had 
lived only two generations before. The Talmud does know 
of Nissim that occurred in “later” generations, as well, 
down to the last generations of ’Amoraim. It tells, for 
example, that when Mar bar Rabina thirsted when passing 
through a certain valley, evidently a section known for its 
lack of water, “a Nes was done for him” and a well was 
created for him. 25 This ’Amora was a younger contemporary 
of R. ’Ashi, the compiler of the Talmud. 20 

19 See, for example, the incidents related in ibid., 23b-24b; ed. Mai ter — 
major, pp. ICO If.; minor, pp. 173 ff. 

20 Sanhedrin 109a —Kin D’Oia 

21 Me'ilah 17b— D’013 KW. 

22 Ta'anit 25a. 

23 Berakot 20a. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., 54a. 

We ought to mention the singular instance of a Nes recorded in the Talmud 
which is corroborated by a passage in Eusebius giving the report of a witness to 
the event. Lieberman (The Martyrs of Caesarea, Annuaire de l'lnstitut de Philo- 
logie, VII [1939-19441, pp. 400-402) has shown that the passage in Eusebius re¬ 
fers to the same event which both the Babylonian and the Palestinian Talmud 
speak of in connection with the death of the great 'Amora, R. 'Abbahu. “When 
R. 'Abbahu died the pillars of Caesarea shed tears''—Mo'ed Katan 25b; Yer. 
‘Abodah Zarah III.I, 42c. Eusebius connects the phenomenon with the persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians. It took place “between the middle of November and that 
of December 309." 

20 See Strack, op. cit., p. 133 and the reference given there. 
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A mishnaic introduction which precedes and leads up to 
the recitation of the Hallel at the Passover Seder contains 
the phrase, . . to Him — lemi — who has done all these 

Nissim for our fathers and for us .” 27 The word lemi in that 
phrase, says R. ’Ashi, is not ambiguous. “Who does Nissim ? 
The Holy One blessed be He .” 28 All Nissiin are thus the 
work of God, whether they come in response to prayer, or 
whether, as in the case above of Phinehas ben Ya’ir, they 
appear to be performed by a human being. If Nissim 
occurred in former generations and do not occur “in ours,” 
declares ’Abaye in answer to R. Papa’s question, it is because 
the former generations were superior in their devotion to 
God. “The former generations were ready to lay down 
their lives for Kedushat Ha-Shem\ we are not .” 29 

27 See Pesahim X.5. Some regard this as a substitute for the benediction before 
the Hallel (Kol Bo, commentary on Haggadah) ; others as a substitute for the 
benediction, “Who has done Nissim ” (Shibbole Ha-Leket, ed. Buber, pp. 92a, 
99a). I take it that both these views are disputed by Abigedor Kohen Zedek, 
since he says that a declaration of this kind in place of a benediction is impos¬ 
sible (ibid., p. 99b). 

28 Berakot 50a. 

29 Ibid., 20a — irT’lPDJ 'HOn. See the use of an equivalent phrase — Una — 
in Mekilta III, p. 204. On Kedushat Ha-Shem, see above, p. 44. 

Only he who is worthy can be the agent through whom a Nes is performed. 
A similar effect produced by one who is unworthy is regarded by the Rabbis as 
an act of magic. This has been pointed out by A. Guttmann who cites, in this 
connection, the story told in Gittin 45a concerning the daughters of R. Nahman 
(The Significance of Miracles for Talmudic Judaism, Hebrew Union College 
Annual, Vol. XX [Cincinnati, 1947], p. 365). 

We have here another instance of the exclusion by the value-complex of magic 
and superstition. The basis for that exclusion lies in the very nature of magical 
and superstitious practices. They are techniques, and so long as they remain 
merely techniques they cannot be grasped or interpreted by the value-concepts. 
Sec OT, p. 217 f., where we have dealt with this matter. 

This theory, it seems to us, is confirmed by conclusions reached by Lieberman. 
Liebcrman has shown how the Rabbis reinterpreted a number of practices of 
magical and superstitious origin (Greek in Jewish Palestine, pp. 97-114). “They 
drew their material from the vast stores of popular belief; they used it, modified 
it and offered it to the people in a more suitable form” (ibid., p. 114). What 
change did rabbinic reinterpretation bring about? The practices remained much 
the same but their character was changed. They were no longer merely tech¬ 
niques. 
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But Nes regarded as a change in sidre Bereshit is only an 
aspect or phase of the concept of Nes. There is another 
aspect to the concept, and that aspect is true to the nature 
of value-concepts in general. It is characterized neither in 
terms of sidre Bereshit nor in other abstract terms. It has 
to do with everyday matters, with unspectacular things — 
the daily search for bread, the slow recovery from an illness. 
It also encompasses unusual happenings to the individual 
and striking events of importance to the nation, but these, 
too, are such as do not involve any change in sidre Bereshit. 
More correctly, in all these matters the entire question of 
whether they conform or do not conform to sidre Bereshit 
simply does not enter. 

Nissim occur every day in so casual a manner that men 
are not conscious of them. “Every day Thou doest for us 
Nissim and wonders, and no man knoweth (of them) .” 30 
Man’s daily sustenance is a “wonder” of that kind . 31 Men 
are saved from dangers of which they are totally unaware — 
from a poisonous serpent, perhaps, that had waited under 
the bed and then fled . 32 That there are everyday Nissim 
was recognized not only by those who were especially 
sensitive. It was a common attitude and was expressed in 
a daily prayer recited by the people at large. “We will 
give thanks unto Thee ... for Thy Nissim which are daily 
with us, and for Thy wonders and Thy benefits which are 
(wrought) at all times .” 33 Do these daily, hourly, Nissim 
involve, or do they not involve, changes in sidre Bereshit ? 
The question here is entirely irrelevant. 

Joined to this prayer is one that is recited on Hanukkah 
and Purim. “ (We thank Thee also) for the Nissim and 
for the redemption and for the mighty deeds and for the 
saving acts wrought by Thee, and for the wars which Thou 

3U Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 106:2, ed. Buber, p. 227a. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

33 In the 4 Atnidah ; Daily Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 51. 
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didst wage, for our fathers in days of old at this season.” 34 
In the paragraphs which follow concerning Hanukkah and 
Purim, and telling obviously of the Nissim that had occurred, 
nothing is mentioned but what is similar to the kind of 
Nissim occurring every day. “Thou didst deliver the strong 
into the hands of the weak, the many into the hands of the 
few” are the phrases exemplifying the content of the prayers. 
These are striking and extraordinary things. Are they 
“supernatural?” Again, the question is irrelevant. 35 

If our view is correct, everyday Nissim cannot be defined 
as those which do not involve a change in sidre Bereshit. 
That would still be a definition in terms of sidre Bereshit, 
although stated negatively. To be sure, some rabbinic 
passages might appear at first glance to imply that definition. 
According to one statement, “the Nes wrought” in a sick 
person’s recovery “is greater than the Nes wrought for 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah.” 39 In other statements it 
is demonstrated that God’s giving sustenance to man is a 
thing as great, or greater, than the cleaving of the Red 
Sea. 37 Statements in like vein are made in regard to the 
giving of rain, 33 an act of God which is a palpable 
manifestation of His power ( Geburah ) and hence called 
Geburot geshamim . 39 Each of these comparisons assumes 


31 Ibid. 

“ The paragraph on Hanukkah closes with: “They children ... cleansed Thy 
Temple, purified Thy sanctuary, kindled lights in Thy holy courts, and ap¬ 
pointed these eight days of Hanukkah in order to give thanks and praises unto 
Thy great name.” The Nes regarding the cruse of oil that lasted for eight days is 
not given here at all; it is a Nes involving a change in sidre Bereshit. That story 
is found in Shabbat 21b. 

30 Nedarim 41a. The statement probably refers to recovery from fever, for 
the comparison is with the fire threatening to consume the three men (Daniel, 
Chap. 3). 

37 Bereshit R. XX.9; ed. Theodor, pp. 192-93, and the parallels there. Add to 
the parallels Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 106.2, ed. Buber, p. 227a. 

38 Bereshit R. XIII.4-6, ed. Theodor, p. 115 f., and the references there. 

39 See Ta‘anit 2a — the statement of R. Johanan. M Geburot of the Lord” in 
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that there is a basic contrast between the Nissim thus 
placed one against the other. But the contrast, it seems to us, 
is not that one Nes involves a change in sidre Bereshit and 
the other does not. Rather, the contrast is that one Nes is a 
spectacular thing and the other is not. 

The concept of Nes, then, has two conceptual phases. 
But the existence of two distinct phases should not lead 
us to think that one phase is primary and the other 
secondary. A conceptual phase acts practically like a 
subconcept, as we saw above when we discussed other 
examples of concepts with conceptual phases 40 ; and a 
valuational subconcept is not a secondary aspect of a 
concept. 41 An organismic complex of value-concepts is not 
a hierarchical structure with primary and secondary 
elements. 42 A conceptual phase, however, unlike a sub¬ 
concept, has no conceptual term of its own; it can only 
be symbolized by the general conceptual term. That is to 
say, the general conceptual term can stand for only a phase 
of the concept, even though the concept is larger than any 
single phase. The term Nes may, therefore, stand for either 
of its phases. Yet the concept of Nes is larger than either of 
its phases: it contains them both, and neither phase is 
primary. We may add that, although the concept has 
biblical antecedents, 43 this larger meaning is rabbinic. In 
fact, the word itself has a totally different meaning in the 


Ps. 106:2 is equated with Nissim in Midrash Tehillim to that verse; ed. Buber, 
227a. 

40 See above, p. 17. 

41 See ibid., p. 16. 

42 See ibid., p. 25 f. 

The Rabbis speak in one place (Baba Mezi'a 106a, bot.) of a ‘‘major Nes" 
and a “minor Nes" The “minor Nes" here refers to the shepherd being given 
strength and skill by God to overcome the lion attacking the herd (see Tosafot 
a. 1., s. v. DVltt). But there is no indication here that a “major Nes" is a primary, 
and a “minor Nes" a secondary aspect of the concept. 

43 See below, p. 296. 
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Bible. There the word Nes signifies “sign,” “flag,” or 
“mast." 44 

The conceptual phase wherein a Nes involves a change 
in sidre Bereshit is a phenomenon unparalleled in the 
rabbinic value-complex. It is the sole instance, so far as 
we know, of a characteristic of a value-concept that is 
described in terms of an abstract concept. Were there not 
also another conceptual phase — other characteristics — 
we should have had a value-concept itself given in terms 
of an abstract concept, in other words, a value-concept 
defined in abstract terms. As it is, the abstract characteristic 
comes close, as we have said, to being a philosophical idea. 
It is similar to the philosophic idea of a miracle. It is a 
conception underlying some rabbinic statements having 
a rationalistic tendency, statements that easily lend them¬ 
selves to the support of a philosophical theory of Mai- 
monides. All this emphasizes the fact that the abstract 
characteristic is not purely a valuational phase. It is an 
admixture of a value-concept and an abstract, quasi-scientific 
concept, the only case of its kind in the rabbinic complex. 

If this admixture is different from all the other 
value-concepts in character or constitution, it ought to 
be different also in the way it functions. And so it is. 
Every value-concept, including our abstract phase, is 
expressed in concretizations of the concept. In contrast 
to the value-complex as a whole, however, the functioning 
of our abstract phase is explicitly restricted. The concept 
is deliberately excluded from functioning in entire areas 
of human experience. 

44 See Gesenius, Handworterbuch, s. v. 03. 

The rabbinic concept of Nes seems to be a subconcept of the concepts of God’s 
love and God's justice. We have other examples of subconcepts not of one but 
of two separate concepts — see above, p. 27 f. That Nes is a subconcept of God’s 
love we can see from the examples given by R. Jeremiah (above, p. 154) and 
from those of sustenance, etc. (ibid., p. 160); that it is also a subconcept of God’s 
justice we can see from ’Abaye's answer to R. Papa (ibid., p. 158). 
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The exclusion is stated in the form of a principle. Where 
there is imminent danger, say the Rabbis, “we do not rely 
on a Nes ” 45 This principle is applied even in the case of 
those who are engaged upon a Mizwah , and it modifies 
R. Eleazar’s dictum that persons so engaged are kept from 
harm. 46 Similar in spirit to the principle is the aphorism, 
“Not every day (or, not every hour) does a Nes take place,” 
a warning against the taking of undue risks. 47 But we 
must not forget that the abstract conceptual phase is a 
genuine element of the value-concept; it possesses, therefore, 
a drive toward concretization, a drive strong enough to 
override at times the principle of exclusion. It is told, for 
example, that Rab and Samuel would avoid passing a 
crumbling wall in Nehardea, although it had remained 
standing for thirteen years. But one day they were 
accompanied by R. ’Adda bar ’Ahabah, and when Samuel 
suggested going roundabout the wall Rab replied that he 
was not afraid now that R. ’Adda was with them, since 
R. ’Adda’s merits were very great. 48 On the other hand, 
the same source continues with another story about the 
identical R. ’Adda which discourages such an attitude as 
Rab’s. In that story, R. ’Adda quotes R. Yannai’s statement: 
One should never remain in a place of danger and say, “A 
Nes will be wrought for me” — a Nes may not be wrought 
for him; if wrought, it will be detracted from his merits. 49 

Exclusion of the abstract conceptual phase is no less 
marked in Halakah. The Halakah concretizes this phase 
in requiring a benediction to be said when one sees a place 
where Nissim were done for Israel. 00 When a Nes occurs to 

45 Kiddushin 39b — KO’iK lTOttO XjPPn JPnpl X3M 501. 

“Ibid. Comp, also Hullin 142a; Yoma Ua; Pesahim 8b — Xp*m XDM. 

4T Pesahim 50b; Megillah 7b. 

“Ta'anit 20b. 

40 Ibid.; cf. Shabbat 32a. 

6J Berakot 1X.1. Comp. Berakot 57b, where it is to be noticed that the "places” 
referred to are a pit of lions and a fiery furnace, things associated with the events 
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an individual, it was also decided, a benediction ought to be 
said by the individual affected but not by others. 51 But in 
Halakah, too, there is exclusion of the abstract phase, and 
again in the form of a principle. In a number of instances, 
various authorities — among them Tannaim — bring up 
Nissim involving changes in sidre Bereshit as germane to the 
halakic discussion at hand, only to be challenged with the 
principle that Nissim are not to be taken into account in 
halakic discussion. 52 Certain Nissim mentioned in 'Abot V.5 
are apparently disregarded in halakot given elsewhere in the 
Mishnah, a “contradiction” which the Talmud tends to 
explain away by invoking the same principle. 53 All these 
Nissim barred by the principle are not signs; but for the 
principle they would have been germane to the halakic 
discussions in which they figure. Of Nissim as signs in a 
halakic dispute, we have a solitary report in two fairly 
similar versions, and here too the majority reject the import 
of the Nissim. To demonstrate that R. Eliezer’s stand on 
a particular halakic matter was the correct one, the report 
tells us, several Nissim occurred, all at R. Eliezer’s demand. 
But his colleagues were unmoved. After each Nes , they 
would declare the Nes to be irrelevant so far as halakic 
proof (rp*n) was concerned; in one case, where the walls of 
the bet ha-midrash slanted and were about to fall, R. Joshua 
rebuked them, saying, “If scholars ( Talmide Iiakamim) are 
engaged in halakic dispute, what has that to do with you,” 
whereupon another Nes occurred, and the walls remained 


in Daniel, Chaps. 3 and 6, and hence having to do with Nissim involving changes 
in sidre Bereshit. 

61 Berakot 54a. 

rwya Yebamot 121b, Yer. Yebamot XVI.4, 15d; Berakot 

60a; Hull in 43a. In the last reference, Rashi adds to the principle the gloss: 
pa .T”x-) x’artt. 

53 See the notes of Z. H. Chajes to Yoma — his comment on Yoma 2a, s. v. 
V? prpnm m and the references there. 
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standing, slanted as they were. 54 The dominant trend, then, 
is to exclude Nes as a factor in halakic discussion and 
decision. The same discussions also indicate, however, that 
some authorities did attempt to inject the consideration of 
Nissim into halakic argument. Indeed, on one occasion this 
difference in attitude involves a corresponding difference 
in the actual wording of a mishnah. ’Abaye read a mishnah 
so as to imply that “we rely on Nissim,” whilst Raba read 
it otherwise and in consonance with the attitude that “we 
do not rely on Nissim.”** 

Why is there a dominant trend deliberately to exclude 
the concept from large areas of experience? It is against the 
abstract phase of the concept that the excluding principles 
are directed. That phase employs the concept of sidre 
Bereshit in such fashion as to be in continual conflict with 
that quasi-scientific concept. Sidre Bereshit stands for 
regularity in nature; the abstract phase of the concept of 
Nes takes this idea and asserts in so many words that it 
does not apply to particular situations. With respect to 
those situations, the quasi-scientific concept of sidre Bereshit 
and the abstract phase making this negative use of it are 
therefore in direct conflict. What we have in the principles 
of exclusion is an attempt to obviate the conflict in whole 
areas of experience, and this by giving the quasi-scientific 
concept the right of way, as it were, in those areas. 

In this attempt to restrict the concept, we must not 
look for consistency. The abstract phase is, after all, a 
genuine element of the value-complex; it possesses a drive 
toward concretization which occasionally overrides the 
principles of exclusion. By the same token, the attitude of 
individual Rabbis toward the phase is not consistent. 

M See Baba Mezi'a 59a; Yer. Mo'ed Katan III.l, 81c-d. The two versions have 
been compared by A. Guttmann, op. cit. ( p. 374 f. 

“ See Pesahim 64b. 
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Heinemann gives various examples of free concretization 
and of restriction by the same authorities. 50 Besides, some 
of the concretizations of the abstract phase, perhaps many of 
them, are only seemingly in conflict with the quasi-scientific 
concept. Told or accepted with an attitude of indeterminacy 
of belief, these concretizations are not downright negations 
of sidre Bereshit. Belonging to this group, very likely, is 
that singular report of the appearance of the signs in favor 
of R. Eliezer’s view, signs declared to be not relevant. 

But the fact remains that the abstract phase is restricted 
and curbed. It is strongly curbed in the areas wherein the 
principles of exclusion operate. It is curbed elsewhere too. 
Do not the statements evincing a rationalistic tendency 
testify to the curbing of the concept? All this curbing and 
restriction have very few parallels, and are the result here 
of the unique constitution of this particular phase. The 
phase employs a quasi-scientific concept in such a manner 
as to be in conflict with the latter. In an effort to avoid 
or lessen the conflict, the phase is restricted and curbed. 57 


M Heinemann, op. cit., pp. 184-5. His terminology there differs from ours 
because his thesis is different. See the following note. 

5T Other explanations have been advanced for the restriction. Heinemann (op. 
cit., p. 186) attributes it to “die Spannung zwischen rationaler und irrationaler 
Denkweise, welche in der Kontroverse fiber das Wunder (und liber die Anthro- 
pomorphismen) zum Ausdruck kommt.” Heinemann’s treatment of the subject 
is suggestive. But although he recognizes that the concept contains what we have 
called two phases, he fails to notice that one phase is practically defined and the 
other is not. It is the unique constitution of the defined phase that gives rise to 
restriction and curbing, not any general tension in the value-complex. The idea 
of a general tension between rational and irrational thought as a characteristic of 
the rabbinic value-complex implies a view of the nature of the value-concepts at 
variance with ours. We have endeavored to demonstrate all along, and especially 
in this chapter, that the value-concepts are distinctly different from other types of 
concepts, and that admixture with other types would make it difficult for them to 
function. “Rational" and “irraiional," on the other hand, would mean not that 
the one type is merely different from the other, but that it is in conflict with the 
other. According to our analysis, however, a conflict is possible only when there 
is an admixture. If tension exists, it exists in the concept of Nes , or rather in its 
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The inference is clear. There is no possibility of a conflict 
of that kind, and consequently no need for restriction, 
when the value-concept is free from admixture with a con¬ 
cept of a different type. The rabbinic value-complex as a 
whole functioned easily because, with very few exceptions, 
it consisted of pure value-concepts. 58 


VII. THE COMMONPLACE AND THE HOLY 

The value-concepts are the dominant factors in the 
category of significance. Situations or actions are significant 
always only in terms of the value-concepts which are 
concretized in them. Yet in describing the category of 
significance, we must also take into account certain objects, 
natural phenomena, and days. Halakah takes these objects 
and phenomena, and makes of them occasions for recurrent 
or fixed concretizations of value-concepts — thereby making 
them also more or less permanent factors in the category of 
significance. These objects and phenomena fall into several 
classes. 

One class consists of the ordinary objects and phenomena 
of everyday existence. Normal, commonplace, everyday 
situations and actions are for the Rabbis, and for the people 
they taught, occasions of religious experience. Before eating 
the first morsel of bread, for example, they uttered the 


abstract phase, precisely because that phase is an admixture. That phase alone 
is restricted and curbed. As to anthropomorphisms, see below. Chap. VII. 

A. Guttmann’s thesis is that there is “a decline of miracle/’ “The decline of 
miracle as regards influencing law and practice goes parallel with the growth of 
Christianity” — op. cit., p. 405. In the absence of direct evidence, it is difficult 
to establish that “the imminent danger coming from nascent Christianity” 
(ibid.) caused the Rabbis to restrict the concept of Nes. In any case, the possi¬ 
bility for restriction lies in the unique constitution of the abstract phase of 
the concept. 

M The other exceptions are taken up below, pp. 232 ff. t p. 263. 
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Berakah (blessing), “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who bringest forth bread from the earth.” 1 
The reciting of the Berakah constitutes an act of worship. 
According to R. Isaac, there is a reference to this Berakah 
in the injunction, “And ye shall serve the Lord your God” 
(Exod. 23:25) . 2 

What evokes this act of worship? It is evoked, for one 
thing, by the experience of God’s love (Middat Rahamim ). 
Our daily bread is given us by God “who feeds the whole 
world with His goodness, with grace, with loving-kindness 
and with tender mercy.” 3 Present also is the recognition 
that our sustenance represents a Nes, and one that is wrought 
for us daily. 4 5 The eating of the first morsel of bread at any 
meal thus becomes an occasion for religious experience. It 
becomes a situation in itself, a situation integrated by the 
concepts of God’s love, Nes, and Berakah, and fraught with 
their significance. But occasions for religious experience 
involving these concepts occur when we partake of any 
kind of sustenance, not of bread alone. Hence an appropriate 
Berakah is to be made before partaking of wine, or of water, 
or of any sort of food or drink.® Nor is the daily experience 
of God’s loving-kindness confined to these occasions. Every 
new day is itself a manifestation of His love, and so the 
day’s dawning light is the theme of a Berakah commencing 


1 See the references in Baer, op. cit. f p. 198. "Who bringest forth" etc. is after 
Ps. 104:14. "Blessing” is not an adequate rendering for Berakah , nor "blessed” for 
Baruk. Rabbinic value-concepts are not usually translatable (cf. above p. 77 f.). 
Here Baruk connotes "praise” rather than "blessing.” See Baer, p. 36. On the 
shift from second person to third person in these Berakot see below, pp. 267 ff. 

2 Berakot 48b; Yer. Berakot VII.l, 11a; Yer. Megillah IV.l, 75a (in the last 
two references with R. Nathan as the authority). The play is on the word 
*p3'l* The term DfVnyi, "and ye shall serve,” is taken as referring to .may 
(' abodah ), worship or service. 

3 In the first Berakah of the grace after meals — Daily Prayer Book, ed. Singer, 
p. 280; Baer, op. cit., p. 554. 

4 See above, p. 159 f. 

5 Berakot VI. 1-4. See also Baer, op. cit., p. 567 f. 
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the morning service whilst a parallel Berakah having the 
twilight as its theme commences the evening service.® These 
instances, and many more that could be added, are all 
normal, ordinary happenings which are endowed with 
valuational significance. The Rabbis apparently sought 
for every opportunity to transmute the commonplace into 
the significant. This inclusion of details of living which are 
repeated day after day made the category of significance 
steady as well as extensive. 

Another class of objects consists of ritualistic objects. They 
are employed in the performance of what, for want of a 
better word, we may call “rites” — rites which evoke a con¬ 
sciousness or experience of holiness. Now holiness, Kedushah, 
as the Rabbis conceived and experienced it, is not necessarily 
associated with the unusual and the awesome. On the con¬ 
trary, it may be centered on personal conduct and be associ¬ 
ated with the ordinary and the familiar. It is to this aspect 
of Kedushah that the rabbinic rites belong. 

The aspect of Kedushah which is concerned with personal 
conduct has been dealt with by Schechter in his “Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.” We shall scarcely do more, 
in this paragraph, than name some of the ideas developed 
there, though diverging somewhat from his interpretation. 
In its broad features, says Schechter, Kedushah is nothing 
else than the imitation of God. “ ‘Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord am holy’ (Lev. 19:2). These words are explained 
by the ancient Rabbinic sage Abba Saul to mean ‘Israel is 
the familia (suite or bodyguard) of the King (God), whence 
it is incumbent upon them to imitate the king.’ ” 7 More 
specific is another interpretation by Abba Saul: “/ and He, 

9 Daily Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 39 f. and p. 96; Baer, op. cit., p. 76 f. and 
p. 164. See the exposition of the Yozer ‘Or in Simon Greenberg, The Ideals of the 
Jewish Prayer Book (New York: Scopus Publishing Company, 1942), pp. 18-22. 

7 S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York: Macmillan, 
1910), pp. 199-200. See the notes, ibid., for the sources. 
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that is like unto Him. As He is merciful and gracious, so 
be thou (man) merciful and gracious.” 8 A second idea, 
kindred to this, is that the Mizwot (commandments) of God 
are a source of holiness. “With every new Mizwah which 
God ( Ha-Makom) issues to Israel He adds to them holiness.” 9 
“‘Be holy’ (Num. 15:40) — for as long as you fulfill the 
Mizwot you are sanctified, but if you neglect them, you 
will become profaned.” 10 “ ‘Ye shall be holy’ (Lev. 19:2) — 
that refers to the holiness (conferred by) all the Mizwot.’" 1 ' 
The negative implication of Kedushah — the idea of sepa¬ 
ration or withdrawal inherent in the concept — emerges 
in matters of conduct in the demand for withdrawal from 
everything impure and defiling, foremost among which are 
idolatry, adultery, and the shedding of blood. 12 Such are 
some of the ideas involving the concept of Kedushah which 
informed daily conduct. 

As to the rites, the idea underlying them all is that the 
Mizwot are a source of holiness. The Berakah said at a rite 
begins with the words “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who hast sanctified us by Thy Mizwot,” 
and then continuing with “and hast commanded us 
( we-ziwwanu )” goes on to mention the particular rite. 18 
We shall come soon to the implications of all these phrases. 
First, however, we wish to discuss the objects employed in 
the rites, objects which are usually named in the Berakah. 

Objects employed in the rites are governed by Halakah. 
There are regulations, for example, covering the construction 
of a sukkah (the booth used during the Festival of Sukkot) , 14 
the length and condition of the lulab (the palm branch 

8 See ibid., p. 201, and the note there. 

9 Mekilta, III, p. 157; cf. Schechter, op. cit., p. 168. 

10 Numbers R. XVII.7, quoted by Schechter, op. cit., p. 208 f. 

11 Sifra to Lev. 20:7. See Schechter, op. cit., p. 208, note 2. 

12 See Schechter, op. cit., pp. 205 f. 

13 See, for example, Baer, op. cit., pp. 56-7. 

14 See the first two chapters of Mishnah Sukkah. 
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used on that Festival) , 15 the makeup of the zizit (show- 
fringes) . 10 Nevertheless, despite all the regulations, these 
objects and most of the others used in the rites are designated 
by general cognitive terms. Sukkah , lulab , zizit , shofar , are 
not words designating specific objects employed in religious 
rites but are of a general character — sukkah meaning a 
booth, lulab a sprout, zizit fringes, shofar a horn. 17 And the 
same thing is true of other objects used in rites. 18 Does this 
not warrant the conclusion that the objects so designated 
were regarded as having basically an ordinary character, not¬ 
withstanding the central position they occupy in the rites? 
That conclusion is strikingly confirmed by the Halakah. 

Certain things — a sefer-Torah, tefillin, mezuzot, and 
sefarim (scrolls of the Prophets or Ketubim) — are classified 
by the Halakah as Kedushah , 19 Even objects directly used 
in connection with these holy things, objects which are 
characterized as tashmishe Kedushah , such as the receptacles 
or cases for the holy things, are to be stored away when no 
longer used, and not just thrown aside carelessly. 20 (This 
applies all the more, of course, to the holy things themselves.) 
On the other hand, a second group of objects consisting of 
those we named above — sukkah, lulab , zizit, and shofar — 
may be thrown away when .they can no longer be used, 21 
and this applies not only to them but also to “others like 
them.’’ 22 Classified by the Halakah as tashmishe Mizwah, 

15 Ibid., III.l. 

10 See Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Zizit, and the references given in 
the commentaries there. 

17 Sec Jastrow’s Dictionary on these terms. 

18 When the myrtle (used together with the lulab) was called hoshana' as well 
as 'asa’ (Aramaic) — see Sukkah 30b-31a — it was still designated by a “cogni¬ 
tive” word, except that the word was taken from the liturgy. See Rashi a. 1., s. v. 
rip Kayttnn. 

13 Megillah 26b. 

20 Ibid. 

21 See ibid, and the commentaries. 

22 See R. Hananel a. 1. 
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the objects in this second group are thus regarded as merely 
being essential to a particular rite and nothing more. They 
are not holy in themselves. 28 If, in contrast to tashmishe 
Kedushah, they may be finally thrown away, it is because, 
they are basically of an ordinary character. 

To our conclusion that general cognitive terms designate 
things that are not holy in themselves there is one exception. 
Sefarim is the cognitive term for books in general; yet it 
also refers to scrolls of the Scriptures — sometimes to the 
Pentateuch alone and sometimes, as in the halakah just 
quoted, to other books of Scripture 24 — and these scrolls, 
we saw, are Kedushot. 25 But the “dual” meaning which this 
particular term has can be accounted for. In a sense, the 
general character of the term and its specific reference to 
books of Scripture coalesced. The books that were most 
familiar, those which were read and studied over and over 
again, were the books of Scripture. Sheerly from the point 
of view of the time lavished upon them, if from no other, 
they crowded out of consideration such other books as may 
have been used or known, and of which the Talmud speaks. 26 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the word sefarim 
conveyed the idea of scriptural books at least as readily as 
it conveyed the idea of books in general. 27 

* See ibid. — flttmp ]«D pK. See also Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot 
Zi?it, II1.9. It is true that when the objects are used they are not to be treated 
with complete casualness. See the discussion in Shabbat 22a on the lights of 
Hanukkah. But in that discussion, too, the point is made that the lights are not 
holy — na ttr> nmip u m 

u See J. Muller's commentary (German) to his edition of Masechet Soferim 
(Leipzig, 1878), pp. 2-3. When, as in our halakah, both sefer-Torah and sefarim 
are mentioned, the latter refers to scrolls of Prophets or Ketubim. 

18 Notice Rashi's use of Kedushot in his commentary — Megillah 27a, s. v. 

See also ’Erubin III.6. 

29 S. Krauss gives a list of what he describes as “die wenigen profanen oder 
halb-profanen Schriften” in his Talmudische Archaologie (Leipzig, 1910-12), 
III, p. 180. 

17 The word mezuzah does not offer a parallel case. It simply has two different 
meanings—one meaning being “door-post," and the other the slip of parchment 
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Aside from this exception, then, the ritual objects 
designated by general cognitive terms are not holy but 
ordinary in character. Have the rites performed with 
such objects anything to do therefore with holiness at all? 

We must recall that the Rabbis felt that all the Mizwot 
are a source of holiness. “With every new Mizwah which 
God issues to Israel He adds to them holiness.” 28 “As long 
as you fulfill the Mizwot you are sanctified, but if you 
neglect them, you will become profaned.” 29 The holiness 
conferred by the Mizwot, however, is not experienced in the 
performance of any and every Mizwah. It is experienced 
only in the performance of a rite. Any rabbinic rite is, for 
this purpose, a representative part of the Mizwot as a whole, 
and it is primarily as such that it has significance. That 
is why the Berakah said at a rite always begins with the 
statement referring to the sanctifying character of the 
Mizwot in general — "Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who hast sanctified us by Thy Mizwot" — 
and then continues with the phrase we-ziwwanu (“and hast 
commanded us”), a phrase which relates the mention of 
the particular rite to the Mizwot as a whole. 30 To be sure, 
each rite has its own associations. The background associated 
with the sukkah, for example, is certainly different from that 
associated with the lights of Hanukkah. Nevertheless, at 
the time the Berakah is recited, the experience evoked has 
to do with the holiness conferred by the Mizwot in general, 
and the particular rite serves primarily as the representative 
occasion for that experience. By the same token, the 
Berakah, since it evokes that experience or consciousness, 
is an integral element of the rite. 

containing Deut. 6:4-9 and ibid. 11:13-21 which is fastened to the door-post. 
Two different objects are thus referred to by the same word, and only the first 
has an ordinary character. See the references in the Taimudical dictionaries. 

” See above, p. 170. 

10 See ibid. 

30 See ibid. 
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There are reasons why the consciousness of holiness could 
not accompany the performance of any and every Mizwah . 
The Berakah, we have just observed, evokes that conscious¬ 
ness. In the case of many Mizwot, to utter that Berakah 
and to evoke that consciousness would be to obscure the 
concepts that cause those Mizwot to function. We refer to 
such Mizwot as those embodying the concepts of charity 
and deeds of loving-kindness, and to all the other Mizwot 
governing human relations. How could these Mizwot function 
were it not for the concepts which are embodied in them, 
and which act as drives? To add a Berakah expressing the 
concept of holiness would be to obscure the other concepts, 
concepts not expressed in Berakot but, if at all, in action. 
This consideration does not hold, of course, for the actions — 
eating, for example — requiring Berakot . Some of these 
actions, as we shall see, may also be rites on occasion and 
hence have dual Berakot . But this is rare, for dual Berakot 
on every occasion would be both cumbersome and confusing. 
For these reasons, and for others, 31 the consciousness of 
holiness is evoked only by the rites. The latter serve as 
representative of the Mizwot in general. 


31 Prof. Saul Lieberman called my attention to the responsum by R. Joseph Ibn 
Plat on the question as to why many of the positive Mizwot do not require a 
Berakah, Ibn Plat declares that the reasons differ with different groups of Miz - 
wot ; among the reasons he gives is that many Mizwot, such as that of charity, 
depend not alone on him that performs the Mizwah but upon others, e. g., the 
recipient of charity, as well. See the responsum in EPlIttNO pDO ^DX 
(*Y'2nn D^PIT) p. 200 ff. For the literature, see ibid., p. 199 f. Prof. Lieberman 
suggests that Mizwot brought about by the misfortunes of others — visiting the 
sick, for example — are obviously not of the kind that require a Berakah . 

He also referred me to the passage in Rokeah, 366, dealing with this problem. 
There the rule is laid down that all the Mizwot to which non-Jews are also ex¬ 
pected to conform — Mizwot having to do with charity, respect for the aged, 
and the like — do not require a Berakah, 

In the Sefer Ha-Pardes attributed to Rashi, ed. H. L. Ehrenreich, pp. 195 ff., 
is to be found another discussion by Ibn Plat dealing with Berakot, There he 
offers an explanation for the differences in the linguistic forms of the formula 
after the term we-ziwwanu. 
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How does a rabbinic rite differ from other acts which 
require a Berakaki The difference lies not only in the 
formula of the Berakah said at a rite, a formula not employed 
in other Berakot, but also in the act. A ritual act is 
mandatory — we-ziwwanu, “and hast commanded us,” as 
we have just noticed, whilst other acts before which a 
Berakah is to be said 32 are not mandatory. This is well 
illustrated in the matter of eating mazzah (unleavened 
bread) on Passover. The eating of mazzah, even if only a 
morsel, is mandatory on the first night of Passover alone; 
for the remainder of the Festival it is merely optional. 33 A 
man may therefore refrain from eating mazzah for the rest 
of the Festival, 37 and so, after the one morsel, have no 
occasion during that time to say the Berakah over bread. 
The eating of that morsel, however, is mandatory; hence 
after the Berakah over bread, there is also the Berakah 
said at a rite. 35 What we have classified as rites have thus 
a distinct character of their own. This was recognized by 
the Rabbis. For the Berakah said at a rite they have a 
special designation, calling it Birkat Ha-Mizwot, 3a a term 
which implies both that the Berakah has a distinctive 
formula and that the acts before which it is said are 
mandatory. 37 We have used the term “rites” rather than 

n In an act requiring a Berakah , the latter must precede the act — Pesahim 7b 
and the parallels. The one exception is in the case of the ritual of immersion — 
see ibid., and the commentaries. See notes, p. 370. 

33 Mekilta, 1, pp. 61-3; Pesahim 120a; Sukkah 27a. 

34 See Rashi ad Pesahim 120a. 

35 See Berakot 39b, and Tosafot there, s. v. nOD3 D’TIO 7DH. The Berakah over 
bread is said first because of the principle that what is more frequent or regular 
precedes — comp. Pesahim 114a and the parallels. On the matter of the Berakot 
to be said before the mandatory eating of a morsel of maror , bitter herb, and (in 
the Temple days) of a morsel of the paschal lamb, on the first night of Passover, 
see the discussion in Shibbole Ha-Leket, ed. Buber, p. 100a. 

30 Pesahim 104b-105a, Ketubbot 7b. 

37 In regard to the mandatory character of the acts, our rule does not always 
hold. See Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Berakot XI.2, 3. On the Sabbath 
light, see Tosafot to Shabbat 25b, s. v. min. See notes, p. 370. 
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the rabbinic classification because we wished to include 
in our discussion also the objects with which the acts are 
performed. 

The experience of holiness is a mystical experience. Some 
have declared it to be an experience entirely separate from 
any other and something that has no relation whatever 
to normal experience . 38 This is in keeping with the 
contention that mysticism constitutes “an entirely separate, 
completely self-supported kind of human experience /* 39 Our 
study disproves this contention, so far as rabbinic experience 
is concerned. The concept of Kedushah has connotations 
which project it into the sphere of the normal and the 
practical. It connotes the idea of imitating God in being 
merciful and gracious; it demands the withdrawal from 
what is impure and defiling — from idolatry, adultery, and 
the shedding of blood . 40 On the occasions when the Birkat 
Ha-Mizwot is recited, these are among the connotations 
called up by the phrase “who hast sanctified us by Thy 
Mizwot .” 

In a rabbinic rite of this type we have what may almost 
serve as an epitome of the category of significance. On the 
one hand, there is the mystical consciousness of holiness — 
subjective and personal, differing in accordance with depth 
of temperament and of cultural background. On the other 
hand, there is the object essential to the rite, and without 
which this mystical experience is not to be had — an object 
recognized as being of an ordinary, general character, not 
holy in itself. The most subtle valuational experience goes 
together with a firm grasp of the impersonal, objective 
nature of the things that contribute to that experience. 

“See, for example, Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy (trans. Harvey) (Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1926), especially pp. 5-30. 

39 The phrase is taken from von Hugel’s discussion of exclusive mysticism. He 
regards that kind of mysticism as conducive to error. See The Mystical Element 
in Religion, second ed. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1923), Vol. II, 
pp. 283 f., 304-308. 

40 See above, p. 170. 
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We now return to the things which are holy in themselves, 
still another class of objects. The things characterized as 
holy by the halakah discussed above were a sefer-Torah, 
sefarim , tefillin , and mezuzot , 41 A sefer-Torah is a scroll of 
the Pentateuch 42 ; sefarim may refer either to that or to 
other scrolls of Scripture ; 43 tefillin and mezuzot contain 
certain passages from Scripture on parchment . 44 A bet 
ha-keneset, synagogue, is also characterized as holy , 45 and it 
is associated with sefer-Torah and sefarim in a halakah . 46 

The terms which designate these objects are definitely 
not value-concepts. Value-concepts are never classified by 
means of another value-concept; every value-concept 
represents an independent classification. What we have 
called subconcepts are not subsidiary in any sense, but 
are “treated in rabbinic literature in exactly the same way 
as are the ‘main 1 concepts .” 47 In contrast, the holy objects 
are classified by the Rabbis as Kedushah . 48 The terms for 
these objects, therefore, can only be cognitive concepts, 
though of a special character. They stand for objects which 
possess in common the mystic quality of Kedushah , objects 
which are thus fixed concretizations of that value-concept. 

The mystic qualities which, in primitive thought, were 
felt to be inherent in certain objects have no designation, 
are not conceptualized . 49 They are felt as nameless powers 
circulating among those objects and rendering them identical 
with each other . 50 The mystic powers could be “utilized”: 

44 See above, p. 171. 

42 A sefer-Torah, to be holy, must be free from many disqualifying things. 
Maimonides lists twenty such disqualifying things — Mishneh Torah, Hilkot 
Sefer Torah X.l. 

43 See above, p. 172. 

44 See Menahot 34b (tefillin); ibid. 28a and Rashi a. 1. (mezuzot). 

45 The term Kedushah is applied to it — e. g. Megillah III.l. 

44 Ibid. 

47 Above, p. 16. 

" See above, p. 171, note 19, and p. 172, note 25. 

49 See above, p. 144 f. 

60 Ibid. 
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when the Huichol consume the broth of the deer, they think 
that the corn is made to grow . 51 All this is a far cry indeed 
from the mystic quality possessed by our holy objects. Here 
the mystical quality is designated by a concept, the concept of 
Kedushah) the objects possessing it are not identified with 
each other; it is not a power to be “utilized.” Yet the question 
remains as to whether, after all, this mystical quality is not 
conceived as having efficacy of a sort. If it is so conceived, it 
is still not altogether free from primitive vestiges. 

We have already noticed a matter that may possibly 
indicate that efficacy of some sort was attributed to the 
holy objects. Things used in connection with the latter, 
those things characterized by the Rabbis as tashmishe 
Kedushah , are also to be stored away when no longer used, 
and not just thrown aside carelessly . 52 This halakah is 
followed in the Talmud by a statement of Raba’s which 
throws light upon it. Raba declares that at first he took 
the lectern on which the sefer-Torah is placed to be only 
a tashmish of a tashmish , an accessory of an accessory, but 
that he recognized it to be a tashmish proper, and hence 
not to be cast away, when he saw that the sefer-Torah was 
placed upon it directly, and without a cloth intervening . 53 
Similarly, he had regarded the curtain outside the ark 
(containing the sefer-Torah) as only a tashmish of a tashmish , 
but recognized it to be a tashmish proper when he saw that 
they folded it and placed the sefer-Torah on it . 54 An accessory 
is thus a tashmish only if it comes in direct contact with 
the holy object. Accessories of the same holy object may 
differ, however, in the grade of holiness. The holy things 
are graded by the Rabbis in a hierarchy of holiness —a 
sefer-Torah at the top, and then in descending order sefarim, 


81 Ibid. 

82 Above, p. 171. 

53 Megillah 26b f and Rashi a. 1. 

54 Ibid. “The curtain outside the ark” is in accordance with Tosafot a. 1. 
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the bands used in wrapping the scroll of a sefer-Torah , the 
ark wherein the scroll is kept, a bet ha-keneset . M In this 
hierarchy, the band, a tashmish of a sefer-Torah , outranks 
in holiness the ark, also a tashmish of a sefer-Torah , 
apparently because the former's contact with the scroll 
is closer. Moreover, both accessories, holy by reason of 
their direct contact with a sefer-Torah , outrank a bet 
ha-keneset which is holy in its own right. An object in 
which there is Kedushah seems therefore to be endowed 
with a power, the power to transmit by direct contact at 
least a measure of its mystical quality to another object. 
Almost like a natural power, the power inherent in the 
mystical quality appears to have its own degrees of 
effectiveness and its point of limitation. Nor do these 
halakot reflect merely an isolated instance of the mystical 
power attributed to holy objects. There are also halakot 
concerning the sanctifying property of the altar and the 
vessels of the Temple , 56 whilst gradations in holiness are 
made frequently . 57 Is not efficacy of some sort, then, 
attributed to the mystical quality of Kedushah ? 

But what actually, according to the Rabbis, does Kedushah 
achieve? It is riot conceived as having any effect beyond 
transmitting itself. It is not regarded as having any physical 
effect, nor as a spiritual agency which, properly applied, 
can affect the welfare of the individual or of the community. 
Efficacy without physical or theurgical effect is no efficacy 
at all. As a matter of fact, it is hardly correct to speak of 
Kedushah as possessing a “power.” The things to which 
Kedushah is transmitted are only such as are ordinarily 
associated with the holy objects in any event — accessories 
in the case of our holy objects and, in the case of the altar 


w See Megillah III.l. Only those things which are public property are named 
here, and hence tefillin and mezuzot are omitted. 

M Zebahim IX.l and 7. 

ST See, for example, the hierarchy of the ten grades of holiness in Kelim 1.6-9. 
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and vessels of the Temple, only what is “fit for the altar” 
and only what the function of the vessel ordinarily allows 
it to contain . 58 

Reflected in these halakot is reverence for Kedushah, 
rather than any notion of efficacy. The halakot enable this 
feeling of reverence to be expressed in actions, and as a 
consequence the feeling is externalized and cultivated. This 
is the real import of the gradations in holiness. Implicit in 
all these gradations is a guiding principle of action, namely, 
that one must act in such fashion that a higher degree of 
holiness is achieved if possible, and not a lower . 59 The 
manner in which this principle is applied varies greatly 
with the circumstances, but in all the circumstances the 
context is that of reverence . 60 This is the principle which 
informs the gradations in our holy objects, and in precisely 
that context. When a holy object is sold by a community, 
the money received must go toward the buying of an object 
of a higher grade of holiness; that alone accords with the 


“See Zebahim IX.I and 7. What is "fit for the altar" — the view of R. 
Gamaliel. 

The halakah that the Holy Scriptures, single Books of Scripture, etc "make 
the hands (ritually) unclean” (Yadaim III.2-5, and IV.5) represents a special case, 
and is not really aligned with the laws of ritual uncleanness, as can be seen from 
ibid.. III.2, nor of course with the laws of Kedushah. Hence this halakah has to be 
accounted for on other grounds, and two explanations are given — one in ibid., 
IV.6, and the other in Zabim, end (and Bertinoro a. 1.). See notes, p. 370. 

We shall not enter into a discussion of the concept of Tum'ah (ritual unclean¬ 
ness) which is the obverse of the concept of Kedushah. The last of the six orders 
of the Mishnah is devoted to this subject, but the laws became largely inopera¬ 
tive shortly after the fall of the Temple, It ought to be remarked, however, that 
there are stronger grounds for regarding Tum'ah as a "power" than there are in 
the case of Kedushah. Turn*ah is not only transmitted by contact (Kelim 1,1-4) 
but can also be conducted (e. g. 'Oholot, Chap. VIII), and it "breaks out and 
ascends, breaks out and descends" (ibid., VII.l). But see Rab's view in Niddah 
11a, according to which, in this case, Tum'ah is not anything resident in the 
object itself. See notes, p. 370. 

“Pima N71 unpa r>7y»— Menahot XI.7; Berakot 28a; Shabbat 21b; Yoma 
12b (ibid., 73a, Megillah 9b, Horayot 12b); Yoma 20b; Megillah 21b; Menahot 39a. 

99 See the references in the preceding note. 
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principle . 61 Even the casual act of placing one book on top 
of another is made into a reverential act when it is done in 
accordance with the principle: A sefer-Torah may be placed 
on another sefer-Torah , it may be placed on a single Book 
of the Pentateuch, the latter may be placed on Books of 
Prophets and Hagiographa — but not the reverse . 62 In such 
acts the feeling of reverence for Kedushah is externalized. 
And this also happens when the accessories are given the 
status of holiness and treated accordingly . 63 

Like the holy objects, the holy days too are fixed con- 
cretizations of the concept of Kedushah. Indeed, the Halakah 
effectively objectifies or reifies the different character of each 
of these holy days. This differentiation and objectification 
is reflected in the gradations in holiness represented in the 
holy days. The Sabbath, the Day of Atonement, Rosh 
Ha-Shanah, the Three Festivals, and the Intermediate 
Days of the Festivals constitute a hierarchy of holiness 64 — 
each grade in the hierarchy differentiated from the others 
by the halakot pertaining to it, and especially by those 
halakot which prohibit anything classified as “labor.” The 
holier the day the more inclusive is the sphere of prohibited 
“labors .” 65 But these halakot not only differentiate one 
holy day from another; they objectify the days as well. By 
determining the actions of the individual for the duration 
of the day, they give the day a definite character. The 
mystic quality of Kedushah is thus concretized in days at 
least as effectively as it is concretized in objects. 

61 Y)0K ’Vya Ntn yro — Megillah 27a. See Rashi, ibid., 26a, s. v. TOO 

min. 

62 Ibid., 27a. 

63 Some would extend this reverence to speech as well. Those who call the 
bet ha-keneset the "house of the people" (bet ha- l am) are strongly disapproved of 
but so also those who call the holy ark simply "the ark" — Shabbat 32a. 

64 See Pesahim 104a and Tosafot, ibid., s. v. ’’ys. On the holiness of the 

Intermediate Days, see Mekilta I, p. 68 f.; Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 102b; Hagigah 18a 
and Tosafot, ibid., s. v. lyia 

® See Pesahim 104a and Tosafot, ibid., s. v. aa’a^ ’ya. 
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The problems presented by the holy days are many and 
complex. Here we shall but deal briefly with the question 
as to whether the holy days are conceived as having efficacy 
in themselves. The question arises with regard to the atoning 
power of Yom Ha-Kippurim, the Day of Atonement. One 
statement in the Mishna'h is unequivocal: “He that says 
‘I will sin and the Day of Atonement will atone’ —(In that 
case) the Day of Atonement does not atone,” 8 ® since such 
an attitude implies that there is lacking true repentance. 
But the Talmud points to a statement by Rabbi Judah 
the Prince which seems to contradict the mishnah; for Rabbi 
Judah declares that, except for certain sins, which he names, 
the Day of Atonement atones for all transgressions whether 
they have been repented of or not . 87 The two statements 
are reconciled by the Talmud with the remark that Rabbi 
Judah, too, would not hold that the Day atones when a 
man depends upon the Day and continues to transgress . 88 
Nor is this idea merely a clever way of getting around a 
difficulty. It is an idea which is undoubtedly implicit in 
any rabbinic statement that attributes to the Day of 
Atonement some atoning power . 89 And if one must not 
depend on the atoning power of the Day, it is certainly 
not an outright power. In the liturgy of the Day of 
Atonement, what is stressed is God’s forgiving grace, and 
the Day appears to be only the occasion of His forgiveness. 
“Our God and God of our fathers,” so runs the prayer of 
the sanctification of the Day, the Kedushat Ha-Yom, 
“pardon our iniquities on this Day of Atonement . . . and 
purify our hearts to serve Thee in truth; for Thou art the 

« Yoma VIII.9. 

47 Yoma 87a. Rabbi Judah’s full statement is given ibid., 85b. 

68 Yoma 87a, and see Rashi a. 1. 

** Such as the statement that repentance alone atones for light transgressions, 
whilst that together with the Day of Atonement atone for the grave — Yoma 
VIII.8. See also Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Teshubah 1.3, and the 
7)Wn *]D3 there. 
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forgiver of Israel and the pardoner of the tribes of Jeshurun 
in every generation, and besides Thee we have no king who 
pardoneth and forgiveth .” 70 This prayer emanates from the 
Rabbis 71 and expresses their basic attitude. That attitude 
is again expressed by R. ‘Akiba when he exclaims, “Happy 
are ye, O Israel! Before whom do ye purify yourselves, and 
who is he that purifies you? Your Father Who is in heaven .” 72 
And these words are deliberately placed in the Mishnah as 
the conclusion to the various halakot and statements con¬ 
cerning the Day of Atonement. 

We observed above that halakic interpretation is modified 
or affected by the category of significance . 73 Now we have 
before us examples of a deeper relation between Halakah 
and that category. That deeper relation is to be seen in the 
enormous effect of the Halakah on the category of 
significance. In this section we have touched — no more 
than that — on but one segment of the Halakah, that 
which has to do with recurrent or fixed concretizations of 
the value-concepts. But it is Halakah that makes these 
concretizations recurrent or fixed, that makes them con¬ 
cretizations at all. Halakah directs the individual to the 
commonplace recurrent situations and actions and renders 
it possible for him to fill them with significance. Again, 
Halakah enables the individual to experience, in recurrent 
ritual acts, the mystical consciousness of holiness, and at 
the same time it makes him clearly apprehend the objective 
nature of the things that contribute to that experience. 
Finally, Halakah cultivates reverence for the holiness 
inherent in certain objects, and objectifies the holiness of 
certain days, without engendering the notion that these 
objects and days have mystical efficacy. 

70 Daily Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 257. 

71 See the references in Baer, op. cit., p. 412. 

73 Yoma, end. 

73 Above, p. 129 f. 
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The terms for the holy objects and the holy days are 
cognitive concepts. Associated with the concept of Kedushah 
is another cognitive concept, but of a different sort entirely, 
the concept of angels. “Angels” is a cognitive term because, 
in rabbinic literature, it not only stands for beings, but 
evokes a sense of their physical constitution. Thus a midrash 
describes the ministering angels as follows: they stand erect, 
they speak, they see, and they have understanding . 74 The 
term “angels,” in other words, conveys a picture, as it were, 
of physical beings, and ought therefore to be distinguished 
from terms like Ger (proselyte), Zaddik (a righteous man), 
or Rasha' (a wicked man). Although the latter, too, refer 
to beings, human beings, the terms as such convey nothing 
sensory or physical; rather, they refer to traits of personality 
or to cognate qualities, and hence are value-concepts. 

“Angels” is a cognitive concept of a peculiar kind. If we 
wish to be fair, we ought to concede that in rabbinic times 
it is likely that there were some individuals in whose 
psychical life angels did figure. Stories are told by the Rabbis 
of persons in rabbinic times who had seen and talked with 
angels 75 ; and these stories doubtless reflect psychical ex¬ 
periences on the part of at least some individuals. By and 
large, however, it is in rabbinic legends that the angels 
play their major role. 

Angels and demons are often linked together by modern 
scholars. Ginzberg, for instance, seems to regard them both 
as “folkloristic” — “a great part if not all of the angelogical 
and demonological material found in the Babylonian Talmud 
is folkloristic .” 70 


74 Bereshit Rabba V1II.11, ed. Theodor, p. 64 f. Added features are given in 
the parallel in Hagigah 16a. 

75 See, for example, above, p. 136. 
n L. Ginzberg, Commentary, English Introd., p. xxxv. 

Schechter offers suggestive material on angelology. See Some Aspects of Rab¬ 
binic Theology, p. 49, note 2, and the first paragraph on p. 345. 
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But angels have a function in Haggadah which demons do 
not have. The concept of demons is limited in rabbinic 
literature to comparatively few passages scattered here and 
there. These passages reveal, to be sure, that demons 
belong to the same conceptual classification as angels. The 
concept of demons, like that of angels, is a cognitive concept. 
The concept of demons, too, conveys an idea of beings with 
a physical constitution, and one that is more tangible than 
that of angels. According to one statement, for example, 
demons have some physical features like those of angels 
and others like those of men . 77 But here the resemblance 
between angels and demons ends. Demons are malevolent 
creatures, as the rabbinic terms for them — “the harmful 
ones ,” 78 “evil spirits ” 79 — testify. Ever present dangers, 
diseases for which there was no effective remedy, gave 
support to the concept, as we can see from a passage wherein 
incantations against diseases blend with similar incantations 
against demons . 80 Nor were the Rabbis themselves immune 
to this popular belief. When an authority prohibited 
traffic with demons, it was not in order to discourage belief 
in them but, according to another authority, because of the 
danger involved, and this danger is illustrated by an 
incident . 81 Nevertheless, the Rabbis, and presumably the 
folk in general also, attached but little valuational signifi¬ 
cance to demons; the latter seldom figure in a situation 
interpreted by the value-concepts. Occasionally, as in the 
story about R. ’Aha bar Jacob, the supposed presence of a 


77 Hagigah 16a. Various descriptions of demons are given in Numbers Rabba 
XII.3. 

78 E. g. 'Abot V.6. 

79 E. g. Leviticus Rabba XXIV.3. Another rabbinic term for them is shedim — 
e. g., Hagigah 16a. 

M Shabbat 67a. 

81 Sanhedrin 101a. That belief in demons was fairly widespread, even among 
the Rabbis, can also be gathered from other sources — e. g. from various state¬ 
ments in Numbers R. XII.3. 
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demon, like the presence o£ any other danger, may have 
caused a person to resort to prayer 82 ; since prayer is a value- 
concept, demons were thereby brought into the orbit of the 
category of significance. Usually, however, demons were not 
brought into that orbit at all . 83 Incantations — often nothing 
but mumbo-jumbo — were recommended against demons , 84 
and we may safely assume that such incantations, being a 
specific, were favored by the people at large. Actually, of 
course, the belief in demons, irresponsible, malevolent 
creatures, is hardly compatible with the idea of God’s 
loving-kindness. R. Johanan and his colleague, R. Simeon 
b. Lakish, probably felt this when they declared that, when 
the Tabernacle was set up, and the Shekinah (God) had 
therefore come “to dwell below, the harmful ones ceased 
from the world .” 85 

In utter contrast, the concept of angels, whenever used 
by the Rabbis, is used exclusively in concretizations of the 
value-concepts. We have demonstrated this elsewhere , 86 and 
have shown how the angels serve as background to bring 
out the more prominently, in concrete fashion, God’s active 
love for mankind and for the world; how they enhance the 


“ Kiddushin 29b. 

83 The attempt at connecting an interpretation of Ps. 20:3 with the story of the 
demons dwelling in a well, and given in Lev. R. XXIV.3 (Tanhuma, Kedoshim, 
9, ed. Buber 39a; Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber 88 b; Yalkut Shime'oni to Ps. 20:3, 
par. 680) is instructive in this regard. This is obviously an attempt to utilize a 
story about demons for ethical purposes, but the point made is indistinct, and 
the connection with the verse obscure. Such stories simply do not lend them¬ 
selves to valuational interpretation. 

Professor Lieberman called my attention to several passages that are not in 
line with our treatment of the subject. Two of them —‘Erubin 43a and Pesahim 
110a — have to do with Joseph the shed, and a third — Yebamot 122a — with 
Jonathan the shed . These names may refer to persons versed in the lore of de¬ 
mons, as Rashi suggests explicitly in the case of Jonathan. The instance in Yer. 
Terumot 46b-c, however, is definitely an exception. 

84 Shabbat 67a. 

85 Numbers Rabba XII.3, end. 

M TE, pp. 88-98. 
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vividness with which God’s justice is apprehended, both in 
reward and in punishment; how they serve to underline 
the vast importance of Torah; how they bring into relief 
God’s concern for Israel; and how they dramatize an aspect 
of Kiddush Ha-Shem. In fine, we may say that, with respect 
to the value-concepts, angelology has the function of sup¬ 
plying them with vivid concretizations. These vivid 
concretizations consist of stories and legends and, like all 
the haggadic legends, cultivated sensitiveness to the 
value-concepts . 87 The attitude to such legends we have 
described above: it is that of indeterminate belief . 88 Though 
both angels and demons are cognitive concepts, the kind of 
belief they inspire is, therefore, not the same. In the case 
of demons, it is a question simply of whether or not there 
exist localized “harmful ones” or “evil spirits.” In the case 
of angels, the psychological attitude is much more subtle. 
Solely an element in many haggadic legends, they inspire 
the kind of belief that is accorded to haggadic legends in 
general — indeterminate belief which may harden, on 
occasion, and become determinate. 

The angels are conceived as holy beings . 89 In the very 
attribution of this quality to the angels, we have another 
illustration of how angelology acts as background for the 
value-concepts. Whereas the angels received but one Kedu- 
shah y says R. ’Abun, Israel received two Kedushot , and this 
because Israel, unlike the angels, are exposed to the rule of 
the Evil Yezer . 00 Here the boon given Israel is made more 

87 See above, p. 141. 

88 Ibid., pp. 131 ff. 

89 See the references to the angels as holy beings in the Yozer prayer — Daily 
Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 38 f.; and in the Kedushah of the Musaf, ibid., p. 160. 
The source is Pirke de R. Eliezer, Chap. IV., end — see Baer, op. cit., p. 236. 
Angels are also referred to in the Talmud as “His holy ones” — Berakot 60b, top, 
and Rashi a. 1. The phrase “and holy ones” in the third benediction of the ‘Ami- 
dah refers, according to Baer, op. cit., p. 89, either to Israel or to the angels. 

00 Leviticus Rabba XXIV.8; Yalkut Shime'oni to Isaiah 6:3, par. 405 (in a 
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striking by contrasting it with that given the angels. We 
gather from the parable with which R. ’Abun’s statement 
begins that the two Kedushot are Israel’s reward when they 
withstand the Evil Yezer — man’s evil impulses, an idea 
akin to the negative implication of Kedushah we mentioned 
above.® 1 

The Hebrew term for angel implies that the angels have 
no power, no efficacy, of their own. In both the Bible and 
rabbinic literature the term for angel is mal’ak, “messenger.” 
And the Rabbis apparently wish to emphasize this meaning 
of the term. To the verse “Behold I send a mal’ak before 
thee” (Exod. 23:20), a rabbinic comment adds the prayer, 
“May it be Thy will, O my Father in heaven, that Thou 
never put us into the hand of a messenger — shaliah .” 92 
All the haggadot in which angels figure retain that impli¬ 
cation at bottom, the implication that the angels have no 
efficacy of their own. Angelology only serves to supply the 
value-concepts with vivid concretizations, even when angels 
are described as acting otherwise than just as messengers. 
Now the angels are conceived as holy beings, a fixed 
concretization in Haggadah of the concept of Kedushah. 
They present an analogy in this regard to the fixed 
concretizations of that concept to be found in Halakah — 
the holy objects and the holy days. The analogy goes 
further. Just as the holy objects and the holy days have 
no efficacy of their own, so the angels have no efficacy of 
their own. When the Rabbis attribute the mystical quality 
of Kedushah to anything, whether in Halakah or in 
Haggadah, that mystical quality has nothing in common 
with the mystical qualities projected by the primitive mind. 


slightly different version). In the latter reference, see the preceding midrashim 
there for other illustrations of angelology making the concept of Israel more vivid. 
91 Above, p. 170. 

“Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, p. 119. 
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VIII. SUMMARY 

What are the broad features of the category of signifi¬ 
cance? 

It is the category of thought, speech, and action whereby 
the uniqueness of an individual’s personality is expressed. 
That expression is registered in situations, or projected in 
actions, each of which is a unitary entity, and each of which 
is fraught with personality. In these situations or actions, 
the various types of concepts act in concert; that is, the 
various types of concepts are fused in such situations or 
actions, and when an event represents a fusion of various 
conceptual types, the latter obviously function as a single 
category. But not all the three conceptual types are 
necessarily involved at any one time; for an event to express 
personality, it is only necessary that, among the concepts 
involved, there be at least one value-concept. In a concrete 
valuational situation, cognitive concepts are always fused 
with one or more value-concepts, and defined concepts may 
also be involved. Thus in the giving of charity, to use our 
familiar example, there are, besides the concept of charity 
motivating the act, factors which are objective and cogni¬ 
tive in character — the objects given and all the material 
circumstances of the act. The state of poverty entitling a 
man to take charity has been defined by the Halakah; if 
this definition has been taken into account, the act of 
charity will involve, in addition to the value-concept and 
the cognitive concepts, also a defined concept. 

The key-concepts in the category of significance are the 
value-concepts. Every particular valuational event or ex¬ 
perience owes its unitary character to the value-concepts 
imbedded in it, for these imbedded concepts are the unifying 
agents in the situation. But they do more. In integrating 
what may be analyzed out as objective, impersonal elements, 
the value-concepts endow the situation as a whole with 
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significance. The act of giving away money and food and 
clothing, to hold to our illustration, can be described purely 
in “operational” terms; for one who is not acquainted with 
the concept of charity, however, the act as a whole will 
have no significance. 

The unitary valuational events represent but an aspect 
of what is achieved by the integrating, unifying function of 
the value-concepts. An individual’s life is certainly not 
just a staccato series of isolated events. How are those 
unitary valuational events themselves related? The answer 
to this question reveals why such events are fraught with 
personality. The value-concepts are integrative factors in 
an individual’s personality. An organismic complex in 
constant function, the value-concepts of an individual are 
nothing less than his personality at the point of self- 
consciousness, and as the concepts are integrated and 
dynamic, so is his personality at that point integrated 
and dynamic. A valuational event is the outward projection 
of a personality, the fullest projection possible under any 
given set of circumstances. Another way of stating this 
fact is to say that a valuational event represents an indi¬ 
vidual’s felt interaction with the immediate environment. 
Between all the interactions there is an inevitable con¬ 
nection: an event is always strongly affected by the events 
or interactions which preceded it. A valuational event is 
thus at least as much the result of past events in an indi¬ 
vidual’s life as it is of the new conditions and stimuli which 
give rise to it. The valuational events in an individual’s 
life are therefore unitary but not isolated. 

Nor is the individual’s personality itself an isolated entity. 
Even the personality of an individual is an aspect of what 
is achieved by the integrating function of the value-concepts. 
The individual is related to all the other members of his 
group by means of the complex of value-concepts which 
they all have in common. If the value-concepts endow the 
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individual with personality, they also endow the group as 
a whole with character. 

The value-concepts can function in this manner because 
they are not defined. They are not definite and not objective, 
but connotative, suggestive, indeterminate. A value-concept 
ceases to be indeterminate only when it is fused with 
objective concepts, particularly cognitive concepts, in an 
event or statement, and this we have called the con- 
cretization of the concept. The value-concept is thus 
characterized, we may say, by a kind of potential deter- 
minacy, a determinacy which is realized when the concept 
acts in concert with other conceptual types. Only this kind 
of concept is subtle and fluid enough to give full expression 
to human differentia at the same time that it can be fixed, 
as it were, in an event. 

Though the various types of concepts act in concert in 
any concretization, the conceptual types as such must be 
distinct. Value-concepts must be distinct from defined 
concepts. If a value-concept, even a phase of a value- 
concept, is defined, that phase does not function easily, 
as we saw in the case of the defined phase of the concept 
of Nes. Again, when cognitive concepts are used in place 
of value-concepts, the category of significance cannot 
operate. Instead of value-concepts, primitive societies 
employ “preformed connections” between certain cognitive 
concepts, and so manage to have valuational expression 
without benefit of the category of significance. But this is 
achieved at heavy cost. The cognitive concepts involved 
in the “preformed connections” are not clearly demarcated 
from each other; this linguistic or mental peculiarity so 
affects the vocabulary as a whole that the language is not 
analytic; and without an analytic, objective vocabulary 
there can be no science. On the other hand, the category 
of significance demands that there be a clear division be¬ 
tween value-concepts, cognitive concepts, and defined con- 
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cepts. Since science consists of systems of defined concepts, 
this means at the very least that the category of significance 
need not affect adversely the development of science. 

Valuational events represent one mode of the category 
of significance. There is another mode — aesthetic expres¬ 
sion. A work of art, too, is a unitary entity, and it, too, 
bears the imprint of the personality which achieved it. 
The difference between a valuational entity and an aesthetic 
entity is reflected in the respective ways in which the 
unitary character of the entity is produced. The unitary 
character of a valuational entity is due to the value-concepts 
embodied; the unitary character of an aesthetic entity is 
the result of balance, rhythm, form. 

Haggadah is a literary expression of the valuational mode 
of the category of significance. It consists of discrete ideas 
or statements, each of which, like a valuational event, is a 
unitary entity wherein the unifying factors qre value- 
concepts. In order to overcome the atomic character of 
the haggadic statements, something the Rabbis were obliged 
to do in their sermons and discourses, the discrete statements 
were often built up into larger structures by means of 
various compositional forms; in these instances, however, 
what gave the discourse its unity was the compositional 
form, an art form, not the valuational content. But a 
haggadic statement is, after all, a literary product, and 
hence presents aspects and gives rise to attitudes not 
associated with a nonliterary valuational event. These 
aspects and attitudes are matters which themselves belong 
to the category of significance — to the category of signifi¬ 
cance as it affects Haggadah. Thus, a haggadic statement 
usually takes its departure from a biblical verse, the biblical 
verse acting as a stimulus to the haggadic idea. Now any 
number of haggadic ideas can be touched off by the same 
biblical verse; the biblical verse acts therefore as a 
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non-determining stimulus, and this is possible only because 
the element of indeterminacy is, by virtue of the indeter¬ 
minate nature of the value-concepts, a characteristic of the 
category of significance. The same prime characteristic of 
the category of significance accounts for the attitude of mind 
in which the haggadic ideas are entertained. Haggadic 
statements inspire indeterminacy of belief that, on occasion, 
can harden and become determinate. This indeterminacy 
of belief allows room for legends and anthropomorphism. 

Halakah is not a literary expression of the category of 
significance in the same sense as Haggadah. The halakot, 
the laws, are not discrete, independent entities, but are 
connected by an implicit nexus which becomes more and 
more explicit. Again, halakic interpretation of biblical 
verses is affected only to a degree by the category of 
significance. Nevertheless, the halakot play a very large 
r 61 e in the category of significance. They are concretizations 
of the value-concepts in their own right, and they enter 
into valuational events. It is due to the laws that a great 
many valuational acts take place at all, and hence the 
laws enter into these events much as defined concepts do; 
indeed, the laws include many defined concepts. Moreover, 
Halakah enlarges the category of significance by the way 
it treats certain objects and natural phenomena. It takes 
these objects and phenomena — all of them designated by 
cognitive concepts — and makes them more or less permanent 
factors in the category of significance. 



CHAPTER VI 


Normal Mysticism 


To judge by rabbinic religious experience, the modern 
emphasis on the personal experience of God is only partly 
sound. From almost every page of the rabbinic texts it is 
evident that the Rabbis experienced God, and that this 
experience was profound and unique. But rabbinic religious 
experience is not the kind that is conditioned by pure 
"solitariness,” nor has it so little of a social character as to 
be divided into numerous “varieties.” The actual experience 
of God is personal; the ways or modes of experiencing God, 
however, are common to the group as a whole. Being 
common to the entire group, the modes of God-experience 
are expressed in value-concepts, among them such concepts 
as prayer, repentance, the study of Torah. The personal 
experience of God through the modes crystallized by these 
and other value-concepts can be characterized, we expect to 
show, as normal mysticism. 


I. CONCEPTUAL TERMS FOR GOD 

At first glance it would seem that the Rabbis employ 
’Eloah and ’El, biblical terms for God, 1 in more or less the 
same way as they do conceptual terms. A conceptual term 
is always classificatory, that is, it puts particular instances 
into a single classification. This would seem to be true, as 
well, of the way in which the Rabbis employ the words 

1 See Gesenius, Handworterbuch, on these terms. 

>94 
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'Eloah and 'El. Both are used as generic terms, and either 
may refer to pagan deities as well as to God. A third biblical 
word for God which the Rabbis use is ’Elohim , 1 and this 
word too has its conceptual aspect. 

The word 'Eloah is used as a general term. In a passage, 
for example, where the contrast is drawn between God, who 
hears prayer, and idols, ‘Abodah Zarah, which cannot, the 
word is to be found twice — first in a specific reference to 
idols and later in a generic sense, but where the application 
is to God. When speaking of an idol, the passage says, 
“ 'Eloho — his god, i. e., the idolater’s god — is with him 
in the house,” and when speaking of God who hears prayer 
though it be only whispered, the passage asks, “Can you 
have a God — 'Eloah — nearer than that?” 2 'Eloah is used 
in a generic sense, and yet with reference to God in the 
following statement: “He that dwells in the Land of Israel 
can be considered as he who has a God — 'Eloah — and he 
that dwells outside the Land can be considered as he who 
has no God — 'Eloah .'' 3 On the other hand, in the statement 
“A graven image becomes a god — 'Eloah — as soon as it 
has been made,” (that is, even before it has been wor¬ 
shipped) , 4 the word as used in a generic sense is applied 
to idols. 

It is usually this term for God — 'Eloah — that the 
Rabbis employ in a generic manner. But the word 'El also 
occurs as a generic term, although rather infrequently. It 
refers to God in the dictum “One God — 'El — gave them” s ; 
and it refers to ‘Abodah Zarah, the idol of the golden 

* Yer. Berakot IX. 1, 13a. The reference to idols is an elaboration of Is. 46:7, 
and the reference to God is associated with Deut. 4:7. 

3 Ketubbol 110b (comp. Tosefta ‘Abodah Zarah IV [V].3 f 5, ed. Zuck.*Lieb., 

p. ft yiy nan. For the negative of this expression, also given 

here, see ‘Abodah Zarah 17b and Rashi’s comment there. 

4 ‘Abodah Zarah 52b. Other examples of the term as used in a generic sense 
are also to be found there. 

5 Hagigah 3b, and see Rashi a. I. 
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calf, when ’El is taken as a separate word in a play on 
“Nahaliel” (Num. 21:19) « As to the word ’ Elohim , it refers 
only to God when it is not inflected and used as a singular 
noun. Nevertheless, this word too has its conceptual aspect, 
and that is expressed in the possessive forms of the word. 
Possessive forms of the word ’ Elohim are used not only 
when the reference is to God but also when the reference is 
to a pagan deity. When referring to God, the Rabbis will 
often use the expression ’Elohenu, our God, as when 
R. Joshua b. Korha, for example, exclaims, “How long will 
you continue to hand over the people of our God for 
slaughter?” 7 But there are also instances where a possessive 
form of the word ’Elohim in the singular has reference to a 
pagan deity. Thus, for example, the Rabbis say that no 
nation is smitten but what “her god — ’eloheha — is smitten 
with her” 8 ; and here the singular of the verb “smitten” 
indicates that the possessive ’eloheha is also in the singular. 
The possessive forms of ’Elohim evidently imply, then, a 
generic idea. 

But what generic idea do the various terms convey? 
How can there be a classification which would include both 
God and the pagan deities, both God and * Abodah Zarah} 
Of one thing we may be certain, namely, that a truly 
inclusive classification here is out of the question. God and 
l Abodah Zarah could, under no circumstances, be given a 
common status. 

‘Abodah Zarah was, of course, abhorrent to the Rabbis, 
and many are the laws and prohibitions that are concerned 
with it. 9 Most of these laws relate, directly or indirectly, to 
the matter of worship — “strange” and wrong worship, as 
the name 1 Abodah Zarah indicates. If, therefore, what was 


e Midrash Tehillim to Ps. 5:1, ed. Buber 25a-b; Yalkut Shime'oni, Hukkat, 
par. 764. 

7 Baba Mezi'a 83b. 

8 Sukkah 29a. See Edeles’ remarks on Rashi’s comment a. 1. 

•Tractate ‘Abodah Zarah. 
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an idol of any kind is definitely no longer an object of 
worship, it no longer has the odium of ‘Abodah Zarah. But 
when can it be said that an idol is definitely no longer 
worshipped? When its pagan worshipper demonstrates, by 
some action upon the idol, that he has ceased to regard it 
as a god. 10 He thereby “cancels” ( mebattel ) the idol. 11 The 
converse of “cancelling” is the acknowledgment or accept¬ 
ance of an object as a god. Grouped together are he who 
worships an idol in accordance with its particular form of 
worship, or else with a form of Temple-worship, and he 
who “accepts it as a god ( le-Eloah ) upon himself or says to 
it, ‘Thou art my god ('Eli) / ” 12 

Now we have met before with the idea of acknowledgment 
or acceptance. We saw above that Israel, according to the 
Rabbis, early in its career accepted Malkut Shamayim , the 
Kingship of God. This took place in Egypt, according to one 
opinion, 13 whilst others say that it occurred at Sinai. 14 The 
acceptance of Malkut Shamayim , however, is not something 
that happened on only one or another occasion in the past. 
There is acceptance of Malkut Shamayim daily by the indi¬ 
vidual, morning and evening, when he recites the Shema *. 15 
This acceptance of God's Kingship is really obligatory upon 
all of mankind; the time will come when “the idols will be 
utterly cut off” and when all the inhabitants of the world 
“will accept the yoke of Thy Kingship.” 16 Since the idea of 
acceptance or acknowledgment is applied to idols as well, 
however, we have here a generalizing idea. The Rabbis 

10 ‘Abodah Zarah, 53a and 49b. Also by an action with regard to it — ibid., 
53b. 

11 Ibid., 52b. 

12 Sanhedrin 60b. See also Mechilta de R. Simon, ed. Hoffmann, p. 105. And 
see the remarks of Maharam of Lublin on Sanhedrin 61a, beg. 

1,1 See above, p. 20 f. 

M Ibid., p. 21. 

15 See ibid., p. 130 and note 35 there. 

w The l Alenu prayer — Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 77; see Baer, op. cit., p. 
132; and comp, above, p. 19. 
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convey that generalizing idea when they employ the posses¬ 
sive forms of the word 'Elohim, and when they use the terms 
'Eloah and 'El in a generic sense. Our instances of the 
acceptance of Malkut Shamayim are based on biblical verses, 
and it is noteworthy that the terms for God in those verses 
are all possessive forms of ’ Elohim. 17 

Yet these terms are not genuine generic terms. The 
expression “other gods” in Exod. 20:3 causes the Rabbis to 
ask, “But are they gods (’ Elohot ) ? Has it not been said, 
‘And have cast their gods into the fire; for they were no 
gods'” (Is. 37:19)? Various explanations are then offered 
for the expression “other gods” — among them that others 
(i. e. the pagans) call them gods; that they act like “others,” 
strangers, toward those who worship them; that they are 
always being made over into new and other gods, since he 
that has one of gold and then needs the gold makes one of 
silver, and he that has one of silver and then needs the silver 
makes one of copper, and so on. 18 What these and the rest 
of the explanations amount to is, in every case, a negation 
of “other gods.” Such negation, explicit as in the passage 
just discussed or else implied in the contexts, accompanies 
our “generic” terms whenever they refer to ‘ Abodah Zarah . 
They are therefore not really inclusive of ‘ Abodah Zarah , 
and this on the very occasions when they have reference to 
it. More accurately, the generic terms first include and then 
immediately negate “other gods.” 

In the passage above, the Rabbis employ the word ’ Elohot , 
gods, plural of 'Eloah, This plural is found often enough 
elsewhere. Thus we are told that sectarians asked R. Simlai, 


17 The verses are: in regard to Egypt — Exod. 20:2; to Sinai — Lev. 18:2; the 
Shema* — Deut. 6:4. 

The expression “acknowledge My Godhead” (* Elohuti ) is apparently equiva¬ 
lent to “acknowledge My Kingship” — see Bereshit R. XLVI.9, ed. Theodor, p. 
466; similarly Canticles R. 1.13. 

lfl Mekilta, II, pp. 239-241; ed. Horovitz-Rabin, pp. 223-4, and the notes 
there. 
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“How many ' Elohot , gods, created the world?” 19 Again, in 
another passage, the Rabbis interpret Ezek. 33:24 as an 
attempt on the part of the inhabitants of “the waste places 
in the land of Israel” (ibid.) to draw a contrast in their 
favor between Abraham, “who worshipped only one God 
(’Eloah ),” and themselves, “who worship many gods 
(’Elohot ) .” 20 Obviously, this plural is employed only when 
*A bodah Zarah is in mind, not God, 21 and that fact is further 
evidence that ’ Eloah is not a genuinely generic term. A true 
generic term does not possess a form that is not generic. 

We may say, then, that the generic terms are not really 
classificatory, do not represent a true classification. This 
observation is borne out by another way in which the terms 
are used. They are sometimes used as though they were 
proper nouns, names, while still clearly retaining a con¬ 
ceptual connotation. For example, in reference to him who 
greets his fellow man before the morning Tcfillah , Samuel 
applies Is. 2:22 to mean, “With what right didst thou pay 
thy regard to him and not to ’Eloah }" 22 Again, quoting 
Ben Sira the Rabbis say, “ ’Eloah made drugs come forth 
out of the earth” so that men may be healed of wounds. 23 
Similarly, the term ’Elohim is used as a proper noun, though 
with a conceptual connotation, in what Epstein has described 
as “didactic derashot ”; he calls attention to the frequent 
occasions when it occurs in place of the term “the Holy 
One blessed be He” in such Midrashim as the Pesikta R., 
Exodus R., and in the other Yelammedenu passages or 
collections. 24 We cannot tell for sure in every instance. 


18 Bereshit R. VIII.9, ed. Theodor, p. 62, and the parallels given there. 
20 Tosefta Sotah VI.9, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 305. For the expression “many 
'Elohot,'' see also Hullin 60b, Sanhedrin 101b. 

21 The plural 'Elohot, gods, must not be confused with ’ Elohut, Godhead. The 
latter is used with reference to God — see above, p. 198, note 17. Levy, Worter- 
buch, s. v. mn7x, apparently confuses the two terms; see the references there. 
“Berakot 14a. 

23 Bereshit R. X.6, ed. Theodor, p. 78. 

24 A. Epstein, D’nTil JlTOlMpfi (Wien, 1887), pp. 62-3; see also L. Ginzberg 
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however, whether it is the nominal or the conceptual element 
which predominates. Certainly when the terms are found 
in a phrase like “Ha-El (O, God) our salvation and our 
help,” 25 the conceptual element is strong, and so, too, when 
occurring in a statement like, “ (Both) these and these are 
the words of (the) living God (’ Elohim ) .” 26 In any case, 
the nominal element is also present, as it is when we use, 
in a completely analogous manner, the term “God” and 
capitalize the first letter. When the generic terms, all of 
them synonymous, are thus restricted into a name, they 
have no generic character, even while retaining a conceptual 
connotation. In other words, they spell not “god” or “gods” 
but “God.” By and large this holds also for the generic 
terms for God in the Bible. 27 

What kind of concept, then, is the rabbinic (and biblical) 
concept of God? It is a concept sui generis. It cannot, in 
the first place, be classed as a defined concept. To be sure, 
occasionally a statement here and there may look like a 
definition, but not on closer scrutiny. R. Hananiah ben 
Antigonos, for example, calls attention to the literal meaning 
of the name Molek — “ruler” — in Lev. 18:21; and he draws 
the conclusion that it stands for “anything at all which 
you declare as ruling over you, even if it be a chip of wood 
or a potsherd.” 28 But this definition patently refers to 
idols only; the definition is, therefore, like the other state¬ 
ments in that passage, a negation of “other gods.” As a 
matter of fact, the rabbinic concept of God is simply not 
amenable to definition. In the case of a defined concept, 
the definition is all-important and the conceptual term 
something quite secondary. 29 Here, on the contrary, the 

Genizah Studies, I, p. 28, and the selection there on pp. 37 ff.; also ibid., p. 51, 
and the selection on pp. 52 if. 

“ In the ‘Atnidah — Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 53. 

2 ® ‘Erubin 13b; Gittin 6b. 

27 See below, p. 300, note 57. 

28 Mekilta, II, pp. 240-1, and the references there. 

20 See above, p. 46. 
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term is essential to the concept, whether the term is used 
generically or whether it is used as a proper noun. Despite 
this essential character of the conceptual term, however, 
the concept of God is not a value-concept. A value-concept 
is always a classifying term , 30 and we have shown that the 
conceptual terms for God do not represent a classification. 
By the same token, since cognitive concepts, too, are 
classifying terms, the concept of God is not a cognitive 
concept. 

The rabbinic concept of God, hence, is neither a cognitive, 
nor a valuational, nor a defined concept. Again, a generic 
term for God can also serve as a proper noun. What does 
all this imply? 


II. THE EXPERIENCE OF GOD 

“The world of each of us,” says de Laguna, “is not 
completely objectified, but retains a privacy which is 
inexpressible to ourselves and incommunicable to others .” 1 
De Laguna has reference here to our sense perceptions, to 
our “immediate and incommunicable recognition of the 
‘rightness’ of the look and feel of textures and consistencies 
and combinations .” 2 But any living experience, not only 
sense perceptions, has an aspect to it which is purely private, 
incommunicable. Is there any experience that as a whole 
is essentially incommunicable? The mystics have insisted 
that this is true of the mystical experience of God. Indeed 
in the words “a privacy which is inexpressible to ourselves 


:i0 Sce ibid., p. 36 — the example of Derek Erez, and ibid., p. 38 — the ex¬ 
ample of 'Ahot. In Malkut Shamayim , the classifying aspect is in the idea of 
“accepting Malkut Shamayim," and the instances thus classified may be either in 
Israel’s past or the individual’s daily experience — sec above, p. 197, and TE 
(see above, p. 15, n. 2), p. 60 f. 

1 G. de Laguna, op. cit., p. 290. 
a Ibid., p. 291. 
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and incommunicable to others,” we have an apt characteri¬ 
zation of mystical experience. Is this not also what the 
rabbinic concept of God comes to? It is neither cognitive, 
nor valuational, nor defined — that is to say, nonexpressible 
to oneself, noncommunicable to others. The rabbinic 
concept of God stands for mystical experience, experience 
like none other. 

Yet the rabbinic experience of God is not altogether 
ineffable, is not exclusive mysticism. Always there is a 
personal relationship to God that enables man to address 
God as “Thou,” especially in a Berakah . That is why a 
generic term for God can also serve as a proper noun, 
a symbol that stands not for a generalizing idea but for a 
unique relationship; and when an experience permits the 
expression of a relationship, it is at least to that extent not 
ineffable . 3 Moreover, we shall find that certain concepts are 
associated with this mystical experience, after all. The 
concept of God by itself, indeed, points to the essentially 
private character of the mystical experience; there are other 
concepts, however, through which that experience does 
become, to a degree, communicable. 

At present we shall not deal directly with the com¬ 
municability of the mystical experience of God, but with 
the various ways of experiencing Him. These ways of 
experiencing God are crystallized in a large group of 
value-concepts — in concepts like Middat Ha-Din , Middat 
Rahamim , Nes , prayer, repentance, Torah, Mizwot, Yir'at 
Shamayim , Kiddush Ha-Shem and a number of others. Each 
of these concepts has a character of its own, a connotation 
not shared by any other concept, as is true of all value- 

3 The mysticism of the Buddhist is a way of salvation in which the attempt is 
made to escape from the world. This is another way of saying that there is an 
attempt to escape from all relationships. Hence, he “has no god to thank, as he 
had previously no god to invoke during his struggle. 1 * See H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 
trans. Hoey (London, Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate, 1882), p. 314. 

On exclusive mysticism, see the reference above, p. 176, note 3S. 
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concepts . 4 Nevertheless, in one way or another, all of them 
refer to God and are thus but different ways of experiencing 
Him. It often happens, therefore, that several concepts of 
that kind will bear on a single situation at once, reinforcing 
each other and rendering the experience of God all the 
stronger. We may recall, for example, that the concepts of 
Middat Rahamim (God's love), Nes , and Berakah are all 
involved when a morsel of bread has been eaten . 5 

We can perhaps now begin to recognize why the rabbinic 
experience of God can be thought of as normal mysticism. 
The ordinary, familiar, everyday things and occurrences, 
we have observed, constitute occasions for the experience 
of God. Such things as one's daily sustenance, the very day 
itself, are felt as manifestations of God’s loving-kindness, 
calling forth Berakot . 6 Kedushah , holiness, which is nothing 
else than the imitation of God, is concerned with daily 
conduct, with being gracious and merciful, with keeping 
oneself from defilement by idolatry, adultery, and the 
shedding of blood . 7 The Birkat Ha-Mizwot evokes the 
consciousness of holiness at a rabbinic rite, but the objects 
employed in the majority of the rites are nonholy and 
of general character, while the several holy objects are 
nontheurgic . 8 And not only do ordinary things and occur¬ 
rences bring with them the experience of God. Everything 
that happens to a man evokes that experience, evil as well as 
good, for a Berakah is said also at evil tidings . 9 Hence, al¬ 
though the experience of God is like none other, the occa¬ 
sions for experiencing Him, for having a consciousness of 
Him, are manifold, even if we consider only those that call 
for Berakot . 

4 See above, pp. 38 ff. 

6 Above, p. 168 f. 

0 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 169 f. 

*Ibid., pp. 170 ff. 

9 Berakot IX.2, 5. This Berakah extols “the true Judge/’ and is thus a con- 
cretization of God’s justice. See notes, p. 371. 
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The everyday situations and events bring with them 
the consciousness of God because these events are made 
significant by value-concepts. This means that every man, in 
the course of his everyday activities, has some experience 
of God. For the value-concepts, including the concepts 
representing the ways of experiencing God, net only give 
the group as a whole a special character, but integrate the 
personality of every individual within the group . 10 In 
reacting merely to the normal events or demands of the 
environment, therefore, events such as those mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, every individual is bound to have, 
at least in some degree, experience of God. Of course, 
individuals who are particularly sensitive, or who possess 
other advantages of temperament, will apprehend more than 
those who are less gifted or perhaps less well trained. But 
every member of the group, by being given the value- 
concepts, is thereby already given training and sensitivity. 
In this kind of mysticism, normal mysticism, the ordinary 
man closely approaches the gifted man. 

A matter directly associated with the normal mysticism 
of the Rabbis has been strangely misinterpreted by some 
recent writers. Instead of the conceptual terms for God, 
the Rabbis usually employ appellatives or epithets for God — 
the Holy One blessed be He, the Makom (Space or Place), 
Heaven, Above, the Dibbur (Word), the Name, Father in 
heaven, the King of the kings of kings, and a number of 
others . 11 Some recent writers profess to see in such epithets, 
and especially in the terms Heaven, Makom, Above, the 
Name, and the like, evidence that to the Rabbis; God was 
remote, cold, unapproachable. This view is disproved by 

10 See above, pp. 76 ff. 

11 See A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, I, The Names and 
Attributes of God (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), pp. 54-107, for a 
long list of all these appellations. (See also TE, pp. 49 ff.). Marmorstein takes up 
ibid., pp. 17 ff., the question of the Tetragrammaton in rabbinic limes. We do 
not deal with this problem, since our concern here is with the terms for God in 
common use. 
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passage after passage in rabbinic literature, indeed by the 
very passages which contain even such abstract appellatives 
as Makom and Master of the world. To quote several 
instances from those cited by Schechter: “Beloved are 
Israel, for they are called children of Space (Makom ),” as 
it is said, “Ye are children unto the Lord your God” 12 ; 
“Israel (on the waters of Marah) was supplicating and 
praying to their Father in Heaven, as a son who implores 
his father, and a disciple who beseeches his master, saying 
unto him: Master of the world, we have sinned against 
Thee, when we murmured on the sea .” 13 Passages like these, 
depicting a warm personal relationship to God, but reflect 
the normal mysticism which the Rabbis, and the people as 
a whole, experienced in everyday life. And in the expression 
of that normal mysticism, the appellatives and epithets 
themselves are an important factor. They are used as names 
for God, names applied to Him out of feelings of unbounded 
reverence and love 14 ; they are, in fact, just so many tributes 
of reverence and love, and hence their multiplicity. Being 
thus names alone for God, not generalizing concepts, the 
appellatives represent a personal relationship to God, the 
sheer consciousness of Him, more poignantly perhaps than 
do the names for God that are also conceptual terms. This 
is true regardless of whether a particular epithet originated 
with the Rabbis or in some Alexandrine schools; as used by 
the Rabbis, it is always a reverential name for God, never 
a designation for an emanation or an intermediary. In other 
words, when the Rabbis speak of the Dibbur or the Memra\ 
they always “mean God .” 15 They “mean God” because 


12 ’Abot III. 18; cited by Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
p. 34. 

13 Mekilta 45b, ed. Friedmann; ed. Lauterbach, II, 93; cited by Schechter, 
op. cit., p. 34, and his note there. The translation of these two passages is 
Schechter’s. See also his entire treatment of the matter, pp. 21 ff. 

14 See TE, p. 56 f. 

15 “The Rabbi may speak of the Dibbur or the Memra but means God; the 
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God to them was an experience, heartfelt and personal, and 
the epithets, the names, stand for the singularity of that 
experience, for a relationship so unique as to be symbolized 
by reverential names rather than by a general idea. 

The appellatives or epithets are used as names for God, 
then, in the same way as are the conceptual terms for God. 
Similarly, another term, a value term, performs another 
function of the conceptual terms for God. The latter 
negate heathen gods, “other gods,” but so also does the 
concept of ‘Abodah Zarah, the rabbinic concept which 
connotes the idea that all heathen worship is “strange,” 
wrong and abhorrent . 10 Functions of the conceptual terms 
for God are thus also the functions of other terms in the 
rabbinic vocabulary, and it is, therefore, not surprising to 
find the use of the conceptual terms themselves to be fairly 
limited. The terms ’El, ’Eloah, and 'Elohirn — our concept¬ 
ual terms — are in the main limited in rabbinic literature, 
Guttmann has pointed out, to five contexts. They occur 
when the difference between God and ‘Abodah Zarah is 
emphasized; in interpretations of biblical verses containing 
these terms; in texts of rabbinic prayers; as a kind of oath 
or vow (’ Elohim) which is really but a strong affirmation or 
negation; in discussions with Gentiles or in statements 
attributed to Gentiles . 17 

Why should the conceptual terms occur in just these 
contexts and so seldom elsewhere? Every usage here, we 
think, can be accounted for. The conceptual terms, we have 
said, first include and then immediately negate “other 
gods”; hence these terms add point in a context where the 
difference between God and “other gods” is emphasized. 
In statements attributed to Gentiles, the use of the con- 


Hellenist may speak of God, but means the Dibbur or the Memra ” — Schechter, 
op. cit., p. -43, note. 

K * Sec above, p. 196. 

17 Michael Guttmann, n»t>nn nnDtt, Vol. Ill, Part I (Breslau, 1924), pp. 3 IT., 
and the references there. 
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ceptual terms reflects the fact that a similar generic idea is 
known to the Gentiles and is represented by terms in their 
vocabularies. This would also account for the presence of 
the conceptual terms in discussions with Gentiles. When 
commenting on biblical verses containing the conceptual 
terms, the Rabbis must obviously use these terms if the 
comment is to be recognized as bearing on the verse. The 
wide prevalence of the conceptual terms in the prayers is 
also an aspect of the influence of the Bible. Rabbinic 
prayers are studded with phrases adapted from the Bible, 
and even with whole verses, and hence the style of the 
prayers has a definite biblical quality . 18 Thoroughly in 
keeping is the prevalence in the prayers of the conceptual 
terms for God, since these terms, too, are biblical. The 
oathlike form of affirmation and negation appears likewise 
to have come down from prerabbinic times, and to have 
been an ingrained speech habit. In all these contexts, then, 
there were reasons for using the conceptual terms for God. 
Aside from such contexts, however, the Rabbis usually 
refer to God in appellatives or epithets; the latter not only 
suggest a warm personal relationship to God but have also 
the added advantage of being expressions of reverence and 
love. Again, whenever the Rabbis refer to “other gods,” 
aside from the special context just mentioned, it is usually 
by means of the value-concept of ‘Abodah Zarah; not only 
is that term a designation for “other gods” but at the same 
time it also stigmatizes and negates them. 

What we have in normal mysticism is not a logically 
conceived idea of God but, far more than that, an awareness 
of Him. How poignant was this mystical consciousness of 
God, and what care was taken to cultivate it, are illustrated 
particularly well in the case of prayer. Evoking, accom¬ 
panying rabbinic prayers, whether petition or praise, was a 

18 The Daily *Amidah is an especially good example — see Baer, op. cit., pp. 
87 ff., and his commentary. See also C. Tchernowitz, TO7nn T)Xp>, Vol. I, Introd., 
p. xxvi. See notes, p. 371. 
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sense, more than physical, of God’s nearness. “Can you 
have a God nearer than that?” ask the Rabbis in telling of 
how God hears even a whispered prayer. 19 This sense of 
God’s nearness to a man in prayer allows an authority to put 
into a rule what must long have been a matter of practice. 
“He that prays ought to regard himself as though Shekinah 
(God) were in front of him, as it says *1 have set the Lord 
always before me’ ” (Ps. 16:2) . 20 The same practice appar¬ 
ently informs Rab’s dictum that a Berakah (benediction) 
ought always to begin with, “Blessed art Thou, O Lord,” 
a dictum which is again based on the verse, “I have set the 
Lord always before me.” 21 A practice of another kind is 
reported of the “Hasidim (pious men) of the former 
generations.” In order to fix their mind (lit., their heart) 
upon God ( Makom ), it was their custom to wait and 
concentrate for an hour, and only then to pray. 22 A different 
tannaitic report has it that there was also a similar period 
of waiting after the prayer. 23 Practices like these are practices 
of men whose consciousness of God is fundamentally a 
mystical one, of men who trustfully expect to have experi¬ 
ence of Him, and to have it as a concomitant of “ordinary” 
prayer, prescribed prayer. 

These and similar rules or practices were not confined to 

18 See above, p. 195. 

” Sanhedrin 22a — TUID. 

11 Midrash Tehillim on Ps. 16:2, ed. Buber, p. 61b, and Buber’s note there. 
Yalkut Shime'oni on that verse emphasizes that the verse is the basis for Rab’s 
opinion and not for Samuel’s. The rule or practice and Rab's dictum are linked 
in Mahzor Vitry, par. 88, ed. Hurwitz, p. 56. "Blessed art Thou, O Lord” itself 
is taken from Ps. 119:12. 

0 Berakot V.l — nn> rn 1J1W The mishnah in the Gemara has 
O’&vav QiPDKt’ — Berakot 30b. The reference to God does not occur in the phrase 
as found in the Mishnah of Talmud Yerushalmi, and hence Tosefot Yom Tob on 
Ber. V.l says that the practice may have had the purpose only of concentration on 
the saying of the prayers. But he cites R. Jonah Girondi who (in his commentary 
on Alfasi a. 1.) insists that it is for the purpose of concentrating nm m»»na. 
In any case, the Babylonian tradition here is unequivocal. And what of the ba- 
raita that there was a period of waiting after prayer (see the following note)? 

33 Berakot 32b; Yer. Berakot V.l, 8d. 
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the spiritual leaders, although undoubtedly originating with 
them. The Halakah made of such aids to prayer the practices 
of the people as a whole. Rab’s formula for a Berakah 
was accepted as the standard. 24 Even the difficult practice 
of “the Hasidim of the former generations" appears to have 
been taken as an example and followed in a modified form. 25 
The idea of “the whispered prayer,” to mention only those 
matters already touched upon, was likewise incorporated in 
a halakic practice. It is forbidden for a person to cause his 
voice to be heard when he prays. 20 “He that causes his voice 
to be heard when he prays,” declares a baraita, is among 
those of little faith, (and) he that raises his voice when he 
prays is among the false prophets. 27 It was expected that 
the people at large cultivate a sense of the immediate 
nearness of God. 

The experience of God was intrinsic to rabbinic prayer. 
Besides the types of Berakot we have referred to, there are 
the Eighteen Berakot of the daily ‘Amidah, the Berakot of 
the Shema', the special Sabbath and Festival Berakot?* and 
others, 29 each with its own theme and character. Repeated 


24 See, for example, the list of Berakot in Baer, op. cit., p. 566 f. Rab’s dictum 
is given in another form in Berakot 12a, 40b. Saadia Gaon characterizes the for¬ 
mula as “a fundamental rule" — Siddur R. Saadie Gaon (Jerusalem: Mekize 
Nirdamim, 1941), p. 83; see also note 7 ibid. 

“It is so understood by the codists. See T ur » Orah Hayyim, par. 93; Mai- 
monides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Tefillah IV. 16, and the commentaries there. 
See also Berakot 32b — the statement of R. Joshua b. Levi and the baraita fol¬ 
lowing it. 

“Berakot 31a, bottom. Cf. Tosefta Berakot III.9; Yer. Berakot IV. 1, 7a. See 
Ginzberg, Commentary, III, p. 7, and references there regarding the reading of 

■ran* 

27 Berakot 24b, top. Rashi a. 1. adds in a gloss on "those of little faith" — 
"As though the Holy One blessed be He does not hear a whispered prayer." 

“See Baer, op. cit., and the references: Daily * Amidah , pp. 87 ff.; Berakot of 
the Shema\ pp. 76 ff.; Sabbath Berakot, p. 187 f., p. 198 f., p. 219; Festival 
Berakot , p. 348 f., p. 366. 

29 For example, for Hallel — ibid., p. 328, p.332; for the new month — ibid., 
p. 334 f. According to R. Me’ir a man ought to recite a hundred Berakot every 
day— Mena hot 43b. 
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each time, “Blessed art Thou” gains in meaning from every 
additional theme, and the consciousness evoked by “Thou” 
becomes richer and deeper. Nor do the Berakot alone make 
for the mystical apprehension of God through prayer; it is 
an experience evoked by the language and content of rab¬ 
binic prayers in general. God’s relation to man, tender and 
majestic at once, becomes in prayer a felt reality. “O our 
Father, merciful Father, ever compassionate, have mercy 
upon us.” 30 “Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; 
pardon us, O our King, for we have transgressed.” 31 The 
language of prayer is often the language of poetry, but this 
is not, in rabbinic prayer, a deliberate intention. Rather, 
it is the breaking through into words of the awareness of 
God. “Though our mouths were full of song as the sea, 
and our tongues of exultation as the multitude of its waves, 
and our lips of praise as the wide-extended firmament; 
though our eyes shone with light like the sun and the moon, 
and our hands were spread forth like the eagles of heaven, 
and our feet were swift as hinds, we should still be unable 
to thank Thee and to bless Thy Name, O Lord our God 
and God of our fathers, for one thousandth or one ten 
thousandth part of the bounties which Thou hast bestowed 
upon our fathers and upon us.” 32 

Rabbinic prayer illustrates how Halakah, the product of 

30 Singer Prayer Book, p. 39; Baer, op. cit. f p. 80. 

31 From the Daily ‘Arnidah — Singer's Prayer Book, p. 46; Baer, op. cit., p. 90. 

32 From the Nishmat prayer — Singer P. B., p. 125 (Singer’s translation); Baer, 
p. 207. See Baer’s commentary, p. 206. This part of the Nishmat is referred to in 
Berakot 59b, and quoted in such fashion as to indicate that it is of earlier origin 
and well known. According to Davidson, there are three parts to the Nishmat 
prayer, and the selection we have given consists of the second part and was com¬ 
posed during the 'Amoraic period in Palestine — Israel Davidson, iTWJI 
Ol’DiTI (New York; Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1930), Vol. Ill, p. 
231. A few words in our selection are apparently later interpolations to make the 
meaning clearer; they are "of song," "of exultation," "of praise," "shone with 
light,” "spread forth," "swift" — see Seder R. Arnram Gaon, ed. Frumkin, Vol. II 
(Jerusalem, 1912) p. 23a, and the references there. The original version is more 
powerful and more suggestive, certainly in the Hebrew. 
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the spiritual leaders, facilitates the expression of the 
value-concepts. Halakah gives regularity and steadiness 
to the drive toward concretization possessed by the concept 
of prayer, enlarges the scope of its expression, and supplies 
the means for its expression. The drive for concretization 
functions best when it is touched off by a stimulus, as is 
true of the haggadic expression of the concepts. 33 But it 
is due to Halakah that instead of being haphazard the 
stimuli are regular and steady. It is Halakah that makes 
of every occasion on which a person eats or drinks a stimulus 
for prayer. Not only that, but Halakah sensitizes a person 
to stimuli for prayer otherwise barely perceptible — for 
example, to the different periods of the day as occasions for 
morning, afternoon and evening prayer. 34 And besides thus 
enlarging enormously in these and other ways the scope of 
prayer, Halakah supplies the individual with the Berakot 
and prayers themselves, with means of expression developed 
by the creative minds and spirits. At the same time Halakah 
encourages spontaneous prayer and private petitions, and 
especially the adding of such prayers to appropriate sections 
of the Eighteen Berakot . 33 

Is it, then, so surprising that the ordinary man and the 
gifted man should have had the same kind of experience of 
God? Through the agency of Halakah, the gifted man 
shared his finest achievements with the ordinary man, the 
spiritual leader brought the common man up to his own 
level. 3 ® This is most noticeable in prayer, but it also holds, 

33 See above, pp. 113 If. 

34 Tanhuma, Hayye Sarah, par. 5 — “How many Tefillot ought a man to pray 
during the day?” The answer by Rabbi Samuel b. Nahman. See also above, p. 
128, notes 28 and 29. 

33 'Abodah Zarah 8a. The several statements there given in the name of Rab. 
See also Rashi, ibid., s. v. fim (Comp. Berakot 31a). Notice the state¬ 

ment of Rabba and R. Joseph in Berakot 29b. See also Sotah 32b. 

M The interaction between the spiritual leaders and the folk is a matter de¬ 
veloped above, pp. 84 ff., where we described how the spiritual leaders trained 
the folk by means of Haggadah. 
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in a great degree, with regard to the other ways of experi¬ 
encing God characteristic of normal mysticism. 

We have spoken before of the acknowledgment and 
acceptance of God’s Kingship by the individual. This 
“acceptance of the yoke of Malkut Shamayim ” 37 is by itself 
sufficient indication that we have to do not with a formulated 
concept of God but with mystical experience of Him. And 
again that mystical experience is achieved by every man, 
and again through the agency of Halakah. Integrating into 
the morning and evening liturgies a unit composed of two 
sections from Deuteronomy (6:4-9 an d 11:13-21) and one 
from Numbers (15:37-41), Halakah designates the first 
verse in that unit as an affirmation of Malkut Shamayim . 38 
But although powerfully suggestive, the verse — “Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One” — contains 
the idea of God’s Kingship only by implication. To make 
that idea explicit, the Rabbis inserted after the verse in the 
liturgy a kind of response taken from Temple usage. 39 Now 
the sheer reading or reciting of the Shema\ as the unit 
composed of the three biblical sections is called, is not 
enough. The reciting of the Shema ‘ requires Kawwanah, a 
term as untranslatable as most of the rabbinic value terms 
but perhaps best conveyed in this connection by such words 
as intention, devotion, concentration; and the Kawwanah 
required extends to the entire section, according to the 
opinion of R. ‘Akiba. 40 The first verse, however, the decla¬ 
ration or affirmation of Malkut Shamayim, is distinguished 

" Berakot II.2; Berakot 13b —in reference to Rabbi (Judah the Prince). 

38 See above, p. 125 and notes 15,16 and 17, and Berakot 13b. 

38 See above, p. 130, note 35, and the references in Baer, op. cit., p. 82. The 
response is recited in an undertone, belahash, in order to indicate that it is not 
part of the scriptural section — see the *]0D on Maimonides, Hilkot Keri’at 
Shema 4 , 1.4. Finkelstein points out that originally the response did not contain 
the idea of God’s Kingship — “The Meaning of the Word 01S,” Jewish Quar¬ 
terly Review, XXXIII, no. 1 (The Dropsie College, 1942), pp. 36-38. On the 
association of God’s Kingship with the Tetragrammaton, see Rokeah, par. 363. 

48 Berakot 13a-b. Other opinions limit it to the first two or the first three 
verses. On R. ‘Akiba’s opinion, see Tosafot, ibid., s. v. *03# nttW. A study of 
Kawwanah has been made by H. G. Enelow, Selected Works (1935) IV, pp. 252 ff. 
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by special instructions with respect to Kawwanah . Pure 
mysticism characterizes these halakic practices. The last 
word of the declaration, *ehad (inR), is to be lengthened in 
enunciation, and lengthened in such a way as to permit one 
“to make Him King above and below and in the four 
directions of heaven/* 41 What can this be but a mystical 
experience, even if we take the literal “to make Him King” 
in the sense of “apprehend His Kingship”? 42 Indeed, this 
is the highest point in the liturgy, the exalting apex of 
devotion, the moment when man is so attuned as to experi¬ 
ence the boundless majesty of God. 

The study of Torah can be a means of experiencing God. 
Study of Torah was regarded by the Rabbis as a form of 
worship, and as parallel in that respect to prayer. One 
interpretation of Deut. 11:13 takes “and to serve Him” to 
refer to prayer —“Just as the service of ( *Abodat ) the altar 
is called *Abodah so is prayer called * Abodah” 43 ; another 
interpretation, and given first in the passage, takes the 
phrase to refer to study of Torah — “Just as the service of 
the altar is called 4 Abodah so is study called 4 Abodah .” 44 
When the Rabbis thus equate study with prayer and call 
them both 4 Abodah , worship, they do so as a result of deep 
inward experience. Prayer requires that a man fix, direct, 
his mind or heart upon God; this was the purpose, we saw, 
of the quietistic practice of 4 4 the pious men of former 
generations.” 45 But the proper study of Torah, too, requires 
that a man direct his mind and heart to God, that he have 
Kawwanah . Applied to the study of Torah is the statement 
that “it matters not whether much or little, if only a man 
directs (a verb form of kwn) his heart to Heaven/* 46 Intel- 

4 ’ Berakot 13b — 

42 So Enelow, op. cit., p. 259. 

43 Sifre Deut. on that verse; ed. Friedmann, p. 80a (and the reference there to 
Ta'anit 2a). 

44 Ibid. 

45 Above, p. 208. 

44 Berakot 5b. The statement in its original setting—Menahot 110a — has 
to do with Temple offerings. 
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lectual activity here is an aspect of the inward life, a direct 
means for mystical experience, and it is just that quality 
which gives the study of Torah its special character. We 
have a reflection of this mystical experience, it seems to us, 
in the familiar saying found in Pirke *Abot: "If two sit 
together and interchange words of Torah, Shekinah (God) 
abides (‘rests 1 ) between them, as it is said, ‘Then they that 
feared the Lord spake one with the other, and the Lord 
hearkened and heard* (Mai. 3:16) .’ ,47 "Words of Torah*’ 
were the intellectual occupation of every literate man in the 
community, and hence the dictum cannot refer to scholars 
alone. "It matters not whether much or little, if only a man 
directs his heart to Heaven.*’ 48 

The rabbinic consciousness of God exemplified in all these 
instances is undeniably mystical in character. What gives 
rise to this mystical awareness of God? Daily events and 
daily activities, as we have observed. But this is only 
one of the characteristics of normal mysticism, and we shall 
now depict another. The rabbinic experience of God is a 
phenomenon associated with the organismic integration of 
the value-concepts, in other words, with the normal func¬ 
tioning of the value-concepts. For example, when an indi¬ 
vidual accepts the Kingship of God by reciting the Shema 1 
in his daily prayers, not only is the concept of Malkut 
Shamayim involved but also those of Mizwot and Torah. 49 
A similar case in point is martyrdom. By his readiness to 
suffer martyrdom, a man brings home to others an awareness 
of God, and hence his act is characterized as Kiddush 
Ha-Shem , sanctification of the Name 50 ; but in the instance 


47 ’Abot III a 

48 See TE, p. 61, for the association between the acknowledging of Malkut 
Shamayim and the studying of Torah. 

40 See above, p. 130 and note 35 there. 

6(1 See OT (see above, p. 15, n. 2), p. 7. 
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of martyrdom given above, Kiddush Ha-Shem is integrated 
with the concept of Mizwot . 51 Figuring most often in such 
combinations of concepts, however, are the concepts of 
God’s love and His justice. What is a Berakah if not an 
acknowledgment of God’s love or His justice, as the case 
may be? The very reliance on prayer assumes God’s love 52 ; 
the very ability to repent — repentance being another way 
of experiencing God — is a manifestation of that love 53 ; 
and so, too, is the capacity for studying Torah. 51 In fact, 
since the concepts of God’s love and His justice are funda¬ 
mental concepts, they interweave with all the concepts 
in the complex. There is no concept in the entire value- 
complex that may not be integrated, at some time or other, 
with a concept symbolizing mystical experience. Far from 
being a rare or peculiar experience, the mystical awareness 
of God was, therefore, a steady aspect of the valuational 
life as a whole, an aspect of the normal valuational life of 
the individual. 

The concepts of God’s love and God’s justice, which play 
so large a role in normal mystical experience, render it an 
experience that is expressible, communicable. First of all, 
it is important to recognize that the rabbinic terms for 
these concepts do not contain any word for God. Middat 
Ha-Din and Middat Rahamim are the rabbinic terms most 
frequently used in order to designate, respectively, God’s 
justice and God’s love. A midrash declares, for example, 
that the world was created in accordance with both Middat 
Rahamim and Middat Ha-Din, and that the world could 
not have endured had either of these alone entered into 

“'See above, pp. 80-1. Notice also how fiiddush Ha-Shem is integrated with 
Malkut Shamayitn — OT, p. 7. 

“SeeTE, p. 137 f. 

“See ibid., pp. 119 ff. Because of this relationship of prayer and repentance 
to God’s love, we have taken the former to be subconcepts of God’s love. 

54 See OT, p.45f. 
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it creation. 55 Conspicuous by its absence is any conceptual 
word for God in these terms, or any of the appellatives for 
Him; (and this is true as well of other terms that refer to 
God’s justice, terms apparently representing subconcepts 
of Middat Ha-Din ) . 5 ® Since the meaning of middah in this 
connection is “quality”, our terms in their bare, literal 
sense thus refer only to “the quality of justice” and to 
“the quality of love.” As conceptual terms, therefore, 
Middat Ha-Din and Middat Rahamim stand for concepts 
in their own right, concepts sufficiently individualized to 
merit their own distinctive symbols. This explains, it seems 
to us, why the Rabbis can sometimes personify Middat 
Ha-Din and speak of it as though it were distinct from 
God and addressing Him. 57 So far as sheer conceptual 
terminology is concerned, Middat Ha-Din and Middat 
Rahamim are actually distinct from the concept of God. 
They are genuine concepts, classifying events, situations, 
or actions; they endow those events and actions with 
significance, and hence are value-concepts. 58 On the other 
hand, the several conceptual terms for God are not, as we 
saw, really classifying terms at all, not being either cognitive, 
or valuational, or defined concepts. 

Containing neither a conceptual term for God nor an 
appellative for Him, Middat Ha-Din and Middat Rahamim 
nevertheless do convey the ideas of God’s justice and God’s 
love. How could this be? Here we have to do with a matter 
that indicates, perhaps more strikingly than anything else 
can, how widespread among the people as a whole was at 


55 Bereshit R.» XII.15, ed. Theodor, p. 112 f. Similarly in the creation of man, 
ibid., XXI.8, ed. Theodor, p. 202, and the references there. 

M See below, p. 219, note 73. 

57 E. g. Shabbat 55a — H"3pn TIDp inn JVT» m»N. See also TE, p. 165. 

88 The thirteen middot of God which the Rabbis discover in Exod. 34:6-7 are 
not concepts, even though referred to as middot. They are qualities which, when 
taken as a whole, spell Middat Rahamim — see TE, p. 114. Notice that they are 
not noun forms as are Middat Rahamim and Middat Ha-Din , and value-con¬ 
cepts in general, but adjectives and adjectival phrases. 
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least an acquaintance with the Bible. It is a rule of the 
Rabbis that the Tetragrammaton in the Bible refers to 
Middat Rahamim , as in Exod. 34:6, and that 'Elohim in the 
Bible refers to Middat Ha-Din , as in Exod. 22: 8 . 59 Passages 
in the Bible which do not seem to conform with this rule 
are interpreted by the Rabbis in such a fashion as to be in 
harmony with it, 00 so firmly was the rule itself held. Since 
the people at large heard the reading of scriptural lections 
at least once a week, 01 and since the Rabbis always inter¬ 
preted the lections on the Sabbath and the Festivals, 02 is it 
not most likely that the people in general were familiar 
with the rule, and not only the learned? Middat Ha-Din 
was thus not simply “the quality of justice” but God’s 
justice, and Middat Rahamim not “the quality of love (or 
mercy) ” but God’s love (or mercy) .° 3 When either of these 
concepts made a situation significant for an individual, 
therefore, he was made aware of God, whether through a 
sense of God’s love or His justice. Yet these concepts are 
not merely ways of experiencing God such as we had noticed 
in the case of prayer, or repentance, or study of Torah. 
They are that and more. Prayer refers to an action by 
man; here it is God's love, God's justice. The awareness of 
God remains mystical, but it is now expressible, com¬ 
municable, no longer a purely private experience. Middat 
Ha-Din and Middat Rahamim are thus really concepts 
wherein the mystical experience of God rises to expression. 
Nor do they violate the formal requirement which prevents 
the mystical experience of God from being expressed in a 


30 Sifre Deut., par. XXVII, ed. Friedmann, p. 71a; see also Bercshit R., ed. 
Theodor, p. 112 f. and the reference there. 

60 See Bereshit R. XXXIII.3, ed. Theodor, p. 308. T he harmonization here has 
been called attention to by Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, 
I, pp. 13 f. 

rtl See above, p. 79. 

02 See ibid., p. 86. 

63 Middat Rahamim and Middat Ha-Din are not, of course, subconcepts of 
God. The conceptual terms for God “included,” we must remember, idols as well. 
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generalizing concept. Formally, Middat Ha-Din and Middat 
Rahamim are genuine, classifying concepts; only by a rule 
of interpretation are they identified with terms for God. 

Modern students have a tendency, in their representations 
of rabbinic thought, to oversimplify the rabbinic concept of 
God’s justice. It is true that, according to this concept, 
good is meted out to every individual for his good deeds 
and evil for his misdeeds. 64 It is also true that, aware of 
how often those who suffer may be righteous men and those 
who prosper may be wicked, the Rabbis declare that a full 
accounting is reserved for the world to come. 65 But these 
ideas alone by no means completely express the reaction of 
the Rabbis to the presence of evil in the world. There is 
the subconcept of Yissurin, chastisements, which interprets 
misfortunes as chastisements that are sent so as to purify 
and ennoble men. 66 And there is also the conceptual phase 
of corporate or collective justice, a phase of the concept of 
God’s justice having its own subconcepts in merit of the 
fathers, 67 merit of the children, 68 and vicarious atonement. 69 
Underlying these subconcepts of collective justice is not 
only the idea of corporate responsibility but also of corporate 
personality. In this view, an individual shares in a larger 
personality, be it that of his family, his people, or mankind, 
and hence is involved with that larger personality both in 
reward and punishment. 70 


"See TE.pp. 166-179. 

"See, for example, Bereshit R. XXX1I1.1, ed. Theodor, pp. 288-9, and the 
references there — the statement of R. ‘Akiba: the righteous are punished in this 
world for the few bad deeds they have committed, but are given tranquility and 
reward in the world to come; the wicked are rewarded by tranquility in this 
world for the "light" Miztvot they observed, but are punished Le'atid Labo , in 
the future; see also TE, p. 208. 

"See TE, pp. 194 ff. 

flT See ibid., p. 182 f., 191 f.; also ibid.,p. 133. 

"See ibid., p. 184. 

03 See ibid., p. 134. Vicarious atonement may also be regarded as a subconcept 
of atonement, Kapparah , and it is thus that we have spoken of it above, p. 15. 

See TE, pp. 179 ff., p. 206 f.; OT, p. 268, note 31. 
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Rabbinic thought is dominated, however, by the idea of 
God's love rather than by the idea of His justice. When 
the Rabbis tell us to imitate God, to walk ‘‘in the ways of 
Heaven," they have in mind primarily the imitation 
of various aspects of God’s loving-kindness — mercy and 
compassion, graciousness, patience, forbearance. 71 Their 
reliance upon prayer and repentance, we noticed above, 
assumes God’s love. They speak again and again of God’s 
forgiveness, of His readiness to receive repentant sinners, 
of how His mercy tempers His judgment. 72 Even when God 
dispenses justice, it is God’s love that predominates, 
according to the Rabbis. His reward is always in greater 
measure than His punishment. 73 So dominant is the concept 
of God’s love in the outlook of the Rabbis that they will 
interpret in its light matters which the Bible describes in 
terms of justice. For example, in the Bible stern justice 
is meted out to Adam after his disobedience; but the Rabbis 
transform the decree into an expression of God’s love and 
into a promise of everlasting life. 74 Similarly, the statement 
“visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children . . . 
unto the third and unto the fourth generation” (Exod. 34:7) 
is interpreted in such a way as to render it evidence of God's 
love. 75 All this is of a piece with the significance that the 
numerous ordinary, everyday events and situations have 
for the Rabbis. To the Rabbis, these are most often 


71 See OT, p. 142 f. 

72 See TE, pp. 114ff., 209 f. 

73 nan» nmo mo and noiyo rmjnisn mo —e. g. Mekiita 1 ,55, 103 . (Lauter- 
bachs rendering of these terms is not correct.) 

Middah Tobah and Middat Pur'anut are apparently subconcepts of Middat 
Ha-Din. Notice how they are used, for example, by R. Me'ir who declares that 
just as one ought to say a Berakati over the good so ought one to say a Berakah 
over an evil that may befall one, (for) “He is thy Judge in every act of justice 
dispensed to you, whether Middat Ha-Tob , or whether Middat Pur'anut" — 
Tos. Berakot (ed. Lieberman) VI (VII).I, p. 33; Berakot 48b. 

74 See TE, p. 111. 

7f ' See ibid., p. 115. 
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manifestations of God’s love, occasions for Berakot and 
prayers of gratitude. 76 

God’s love and God’s justice are value-concepts and are 
represented in rabbinic literature by genuine conceptual 
terms. But ideas like God’s omniscience, God’s omnipotence, 
God’s omnipresence, no matter how often they occur, are 
not represented by conceptual terms. This is not, we found 
above, simply a linguistic deficiency but a reflection of the 
way these ideas are employed in rabbinic literature. They 
are not value-concepts but are among what we have charac¬ 
terized as auxiliary ideas. 77 They are “usually in the service, 
so to speak, of a true concept, broadening the range of the 
latter’s manifestations or else placing the concept into bolder 
relief.” 78 This fact, namely, that the ideas of God’s omni¬ 
science, God’s omnipotence and the like lack abstract 
conceptual representations in rabbinic literature, is highly 
indicative of the nature of rabbinic religion. Were rabbinic 
religion a kind of religious philosophy, there would have 
been an attempt to coordinate all ideas, including the 
auxiliary ideas, a task that medieval Jewish philosophy did 
indeed set for itself. It endeavors to coordinate, for example, 
the idea of God’s omniscience with that of His justice. 79 
Such a task demands that the auxiliary ideas too be 
represented by abstract conceptual symbols 80 — witness also 
our own need when we must refer to them here. But rabbinic 
religion, not being a religious philosophy, had no occasion 
to speak of these ideas in any abstract manner. We may 
recall, for instance, that in telling of how God hears even a 
whispered prayer, the Rabbis ask, “Can you have a God 
nearer than that?” 81 This rhetorical question obviously 

78 The topics of God's love and God’s justice are dealt with at length in TE, 
Chapters V and VI. 

17 See above, pp. 53-55. 

w Ibid., p. 54. 

79 See, e. g. Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, Part III, Chaps. 16-24. 

60 As, for example, nV’*P (God’s omniscience) in ibid.. Chap. 16. 

81 Above, p. 195. 
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contains the idea of God’s omnipresence; but the theme is 
God’s nearness in prayer, not the abstract idea of God’s 
omnipresence. Rabbinic religion was experiential. God’s 
love, His justice, prayer, are all aspects of that normal 
mystical experience. Ideas about God that are not repre¬ 
sented by conceptual terms are often essential to the various 
aspects of religious experience, but are never additional 
experiences in themselves. It is only in religious philosophies 
that those ideas, now become the subject of speculation, are 
supplied with conceptual terms. 

To treat the auxiliary ideas in rabbinic literature as though 
they were ideas in themselves is, then, to do violence to 
rabbinic thought. This applies, in the first instance, to the 
attempt to conceptualize these ideas. It applies, moreover, 
to renderings of particular midrashim that take the auxiliary 
ideas there out of their contexts. Basing itself on Ps. 103:1 — 
“ (A Psalm) of David. Bless the Lord, O my soul” — a 
midrash asks why David saw fit to praise the Holy One 
blessed be He with his soul. One answer given is: “The 
soul fills the body and the Holy One blessed be He fills 
His world, as it says ‘Do I not fill heaven and earth?’ 
(Jer. 23:24). Let the soul come that fills the body and praise 
the Holy One blessed be He who fills the whole world.’’ 82 
Modem scholars, with their philosophic bias, often point 
to this midrash as an expression of the Stoic doctrine that 
God is the soul of the universe. Even Schechter, despite 
his usual insight, so paraphrases this passage as almost to 
give it this turn. “In another place,” he says referring 
to this passage, “God is compared by a Rabbi to the soul 
‘filling the whole world, as the soul fills the body.’ ” 8S 
Does the passage actually compare God to the soul of the 
world? Supposing the passage to contain this idea, is it 
the theme of the midrash? We take the theme to be that 

® Leviticus R. IV.8. See Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 217a, for the paral¬ 
lels. See notes, p. 371. 

M S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 27. 
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it is appropriate for the soul to praise God, a theme involving 
the concept of prayer, and we regard the idea of God’s filling 
the world, or His omnipresence, as an auxiliary idea. 84 One 
is almost bound to misconstrue a passage, it seems to us, if 
an auxiliary idea there is treated as a subject in itself. From 
the very outset, the idea is torn out of its context. 

Philosophy conceptualizes what it regards as attributes 
of God, ideas that lend themselves to speculation. The 
concepts of rabbinic religion, on the other hand, are not 
the result of deliberate conceptualization but of experience. 
This is conclusively evident in the case of the concept of 
Kedushah , holiness, which we discussed at some length 
above. 85 Holiness is not something that is the product of 
intellectual ratiocination; it is either felt, experienced, or it 
is nothing. In rabbinic religion, holiness is a mystical 
experience, and we recognized also that it is a normal 
mystical experience. 86 The fact that holiness, Kedushah , is 
a concept does not detract from the purely experiential 
character of the phenomenon it represents. The concept of 
Kedushah is a value-concept, not the type of defined concept 
with which philosophy must operate. What is true of 
Kedushah is in every respect also true of the other concepts 
expressive of normal mysticism in rabbinic religion. 


III. REVELATION OF SHEK1NAH (GOD) 

Although everyday experience of God was normal 
mystical experience, the Rabbis left room for experience 
of God of a different order. That other form of mystical 
experience emerges as we study the several ways in which 


M There are kindred ideas regarding God’s omnipresence — e. g. the idea that 
God is the makom of the world, and cited by Schechter, 1. c. — that we shall take 
up at the end of our discussion of Shekinah. 

85 Above, pp. 169 ff. 

88 Ibid., p. 203. 
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the Rabbis employ the term Shekinah . At the same time, 
there is also brought to light an important feature of normal 
mysticism. 

Shekinah is a name for God. This was not the view 
of medieval philosophers like Yehudah Ha-Levi and 
Maimonides; they insisted that Shekinah was created by 
God and is not to be identified with God Himself. 1 But 
Nahmanides attacks Maimonides most vehemently on this 
matter, and declares that “among the words of the Rabbis 
many things demonstrate that the name Shekinah is indeed 
(that of) God.” 2 Though Nahmanides himself does not 
support his assertion with proof from Talmud and Midrash, 
such proof is to be had almost every time the Rabbis 
employ the word Shekinah in their homilies. For their 
statements concerning Shekinah , they bring as warrant 
biblical texts that speak of God, Shekinah being thus 
absolutely equated to the biblical word for God. “Whenever 
Israel is enslaved, Shekinah , as it were, is enslaved with 
them , . . ‘In all their affliction He was afflicted’ (Isaiah 
63: io).” 3 Similarly: “When Israel went down to Egypt, 
Shekinah went down with them, as it says, ‘I will go down 
with thee into Egypt’ (Gen. 46:4); when they came up 
from Egypt, Shekinah came up with them, as it says, ‘And I 
will surely bring thee up again’ (ibid.); . . . when they went 
into the wilderness, Shekinah was with them, as it says, 
‘And the Lord went before them by day’ (Exod. 13:21) .” 4 
In these and all other instances, Shekinah is unmistakably 

1 Yehudah Ha-Levi, Kuzari, II, 4, 7; cf. also ibid., IV,3. Maimonides, Moreh 
Nebukim, I, 25. 

* Nahmanides, Commentary to Pentateuch, Gen. 46:1. Nahmanides takes issue 
here with the opinion of Maimonides that in Targum Onkelos and Targum 
Jonathan there is an attempt to do away with the anthropomorphisms of the 
Bible. See below, p. 326 f. 

3 Mekilta, I, p. 113. 

4 Ibid., II, p. 27. “And I will surely bring thee up again” (Gen. 46:4) is the 
rendering of the peshat. The Rabbis apparently take the words H7? D3 as refer¬ 
ring to God Himself. 
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equated to the word for God in the supporting biblical 
text. 5 

Moreover, we find the Rabbis using Shekinah interchange¬ 
ably with other rabbinic terms for God, names for God about 
which there can be no dispute whatever. After the famous 
statement of R. Me’ir that Shekinah cries out when a man 
(i. e., a malefactor) suffers punishment, the Mishnah 
immediately continues with: “If God (the Makom) thus 
suffers over the blood of the wicked which is spilled, (He 
suffers) over the blood of the righteous a fortiori .” 6 In 
another passage, Shekinah is identical with the Holy One 
blessed be He, 7 again a common rabbinic name for God. 
Here we ought to point out that the phrase, “My Shekinah" 
also refers to God Himself. It is identical with the Holy 
One blessed be He in the following passage: “At that hour 
(when the Temple was burnt) the Holy One blessed be He 
wept, saying ‘Woe is Me! What have I done! I had caused 
My Shekinah to dwell below for the sake of Israel, but now 
that they have sinned I have returned to My original 
(dwelling) place.” 8 

Finally, the very deeds and attitudes which the Rabbis 
ascribe to Shekinah they also ascribe to God. We have 
learned that Shekinah shares the afflictions of Israel. But 
we also read that Israel’s troubles are, as it were, God’s 
troubles and their joys. His joys 9 ; and that Israel’s enemies 
are God’s enemies 10 ; and that he who helps Israel, it is as 
though “he helps Him who spake and the world came to 
be.” 11 These and other parallels we might have cited indicate 
once more that Shekinah is another rabbinic name for God. 

5 See TE, p. 53 f., for other examples. 

0 Sanhedrin VI.5. 

7 See TE, l.c. 

8 ’Ekah Rabbati, Petihata, 24, ed. Buber, p. 13a. We shall soon explain what 
else the phrase “My Shekinah ” connotes. 

tt Mekilta, II, p. 160. 

10 Ibid., II, pp. 42, 45. 

11 Ibid., II, p. 45. 
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In sum, the use of the word Shekinah by the Rabbis 
rather than by their medieval interpreters indicates that 
it stands for God Himself. Medieval philosophers place 
an interpretation on this, as upon other rabbinic ideas, of a 
kind totally at variance with rabbinic thought. 

Shekinah is one of the reverential appellatives for God. 12 
The circumspect, reverential nature of these appellatives is 
often apparently emphasized by the use of the definite 
article - Ha-Makom, 13 Ha-Geburah, 14 Ha-Dibbur . 15 Similarly, 
the word Shekinah is often preceded by the definite article — 
Ha-Shekinah 16 — so as to give additional emphasis, it would 
seem, to its reverential nature. The note of circumspection 
is still stronger when our term is used with a genitive, as in 
the case of “My Shekinah" in place of “I”. It was doubtless 
this quality of circumspection possessed by Shekinah and 
other rabbinic appellatives for God that determined the 
view taken of them by medieval Jewish philosophy. Influ¬ 
enced by an aversion to anthropomorphism, the medieval 
Jewish philosophers construed the circumspection involved 
in the term Shekinah to mean that Shekinah was not to be 
identified with God. But the philosophic problems associ¬ 
ated with the idea of anthropomorphism, the very terms, 
including the word “anthropomorphism” itself, which 
philosophy employs in order to express these problems, 
were simply not within the rabbinic universe of discourse. 

Unlike most of the reverential appellatives for God, the 
name Shekinah is used in a special context. It is employed 
as a name for God only when the Rabbis speak of God’s 
nearness to man. “Primarily,” declare the Rabbis in a 
midrash often met with, “primarily Shekinah was (here) 
below.” Because of man’s sins, Shekinah became more and 

12 On these appellatives, see above, p. 204 f. 

13 E. g.. Sanhedrin VI.5. 

14 E. g., Shabbat 87a, 88b. 

,a E. g., Yebamot 5b. 

” E. g., Mckilta, II, p. 274. 
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more distant, retiring to the first firmament when Adam 
sinned, ascending to the second when Cain sinned, and 
continuing to ascend in every sinful generation to higher 
firmaments until, when the Egyptians of Abraham’s day 
sinned, it rose to the seventh and highest firmament. 
Offsetting the sinners, however, was the succession of seven 
righteous men, beginning with Abraham, each of whom 
brought it to a lower firmament until finally Moses brought 
it down to the earth (when he set up the Tabernacle) . 1T 
Shekinah “dwelt” or “rested” ( sharetah ) in the Tabernacle 18 
and in the Temple . 19 When the Temple was destroyed, God 
withdrew His Shekinah and went up to His former dwelling 
place . 20 Nonetheless, God is never really absent from His 
world. Not one but a number of Rabbis make the statement 
that “Shekinah is in every place,” the point of this statement 
being, it would seem from the instance of R. Sheshet, that 
one may stand in prayer facing any direction . 21 The opinion 
that Shekinah is always in the west 22 also seems to refer to 
one’s direction when standing in prayer; in this opinion, too, 
God is always here and near. 

For the moment we shall ignore the apparent contradiction 
between the idea that God withdrew His Shekinah and the 
idea that Shekinah is everywhere. We wish merely to point 
out at present that the name Shekinah is used only in 
contexts having to do with God’s nearness. Even the 
statement that God withdrew His Shekinah is made in such 
a context. 

But what is normal mysticism if not the experience of 

17 Bereshit R. XIX. 13, ed. Theodor, pp. 176-7. For the parallels see Theo¬ 
dor's note there. 

18 Numbers R. XII.5. 

10 Sifra on Lev. 24:3, ed. Weiss 103d. 

M 'Ekah Rabbati, 1. c. 

21 Baba Batra 25a. See, however, the discussion by Ginzberg, Commentary, 
III, pp. 384 ff. 

22 Ibid. 
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God's nearness? Shekinah is therefore often the name for 
God in statements reflecting normal mystical experience. 
Thus it is used in statements concerning prayer. We may 
recall the rule that one who prays “ought to regard himself 
as though Shekinah were in front of him” 23 ; and we have 
just quoted the dictum that “Shekinah is in every place,” 
again a statement made with regard to prayer. “Wherever 
ten persons assemble in a synagogue,” the Rabbis also say, 
“Shekinah is with them .” 24 Study of Torah, too, can lead 
to normal mystical experience, and so the Rabbis speak of 
Shekinah as “resting” on two persons who interchange words 
of Torah , 25 and as being even with one person who may be 
studying alone . 26 The awareness of God’s love and compas¬ 
sion can be a profound experience, and this experience is 
evidently at the basis of the idea that Shekinah shares, as 
it were, the affliction of the community and even of the 
individual . 27 The figure of Israel gathered, when worthy, 
“under the wings of the Shekinah” 28 reflects another normal 
mystical experience, that of Kedushah , holiness. It is a 
figure used particularly in regard to proselytes, the proselytes 
being often characterized as having been brought “under 
the wings of the Shekinah” 2 * That this figure is associated 
with Kedushah is apparent from a mishnah dealing with the 
children of proselytes. A child born to converts after they had 
been converted, says this mishnah, is born “in Kedushah” 80 

23 See above, p. 208. 

24 Mekilta, II, p. 287. 

25 ’Abot III, 2. 

20 Mekilta II, p. 287. The midrash starts with “ten,” a congregation, goes on 
to speak of “three,” a court, then of “two” and finally of “one.” “Two” and 
“one” refer to persons studying Torah, as is evident from the proof texts. Does 
the reference to the court of justice reflect the sense of rightness in judgment? 

27 Ibid., I, p. 113 f. 

” Seder Eliahu, ed. Friedmann, p. 104. 

"mwi ’333 nnn —See, for example, Mekilta, II, p. 186; Sifre on Deut. 6:5, 
ed. Friedmann 73a and the references there. 

39 Yebamot XI.2; cf. ibid., 97b, 98a. 
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Again, we have seen that it was the fulfillment of Mizwot 
that made for the experience of holiness . 31 An act of 
transgression, therefore, must result in a loss of holiness. 
How is this loss depicted? By the figure of “crowding off 
the feet of Shekinah” He that commits an ‘Aberah 
(transgression) in secret, declares R. Isaac, “it is as though 
he crowds off the feet of Shekinah .” 32 

In mystical experience, it is God's nearness that is experi¬ 
enced. Shekinah is a name for God used only in statements 
having to do with God’s nearness. It is therefore to be 
found in statements and ideas that reflect normal mystical 
experience, in statements and ideas about prayer, study of 
Torah, God’s love, Kedushah . 33 

There is, however, another use of the word Shekinah that 
is consistent with the idea of God’s nearness. The word 
Shekinah also forms part of the conceptual term of Gilluy 
Shekinah , revelation of Shekinah , and this concept stands 
for the occasions when, according to the Rabbis, God 
manifested Himself either to man’s sight or to some other 
human sense. Hence the Rabbis frequently use the name 
Shekinah when telling of God’s revelations of Himself to 
man’s senses. 

The concept of Gilluy Shekinah interweaves, as do all the 
concepts in the value-complex, with the four fundamental 
concepts. Seven groups of righteous men ( Zaddikim ) will 
greet (or receive) the presence of Shekinah (lit., the face of 
Shekinah) , the righteous being classed in accordance with 
the shining glory of their countenance 34 ; here our concept 

31 Above, pp. 170 ff. 

32 Kiddushin 31a — MJW pirn 17KD. 

33 On prayer as a means of experiencing God — see above pp. 207 ff.; on study 
of Torah as such a means — see ibid,, p. 213 f.; on God’s love as expressing God- 
experience— see ibid., pp. 215 ff.; on Kedushah as normal mystical experience 
— see ibid., p. 222 and the references there. 

“Leviticus R. XXX.2 nroe? Yalkut Shime’oni to Ps. 16:11 has 

nrattffi ’3D mm!?, “to see the face of the Shekinah .” See also above, p. 30. 
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interweaves with that of God’s justice. The tribe of Levi 
diminished in numbers (cf. Num. 3:39 and Ezra 8:15), say 
the Rabbis, '‘because they saw the Shekinah" \ “in the world 
to come, however,” the Rabbis have God say, “when I 
shall return My Shekinah to Zion, I shall reveal Myself in 
My Glory to all Israel, and they will see Me and live 
forever, as it says, ‘For they shall see eye to eye, the Lord 
returning to Zion’ (Is. 52:8) .” 35 We take this passage to be 
an interweaving of our concept with the concepts of God’s 
love and Israel. In fact, in the majority of the passages on 
Gilluy Shekinah that concept is associated with the concept 
of Israel, as we may notice in the ensuing discussion. 
Gilluy Shekinah , finally, is associated with the concept of 
Torah. He that goes out of the bet ha-keneset (synagogue) 
and (immediately) enters the bet ha-midrash and engages in 
(the study of) Torah merits and greets (or receives) the 
presence of Shekinah™ 

We saw in an earlier chapter that the value-concepts are 
often employed without recourse to the conceptual terms. 
Being mental habits of the people in general, the concepts 
were embodied in concrete situations and events, in con- 
cretizations of the concepts, and there was no need for the 
conceptual terms to act as labels. 37 This is true of Gilluy 
Shekinah as well; it is not even necessary to use the name 
Shekinah when referring to God in statements embodying 
this concept. A midrash on Exodus 15:3 declares that “He 
revealed Himself at the (Red) Sea,” when he punished the 
Egyptians, “as a mighty hero doing battle,” and at Sinai 
when He gave the Ten Commandments, “as an old man 
full of mercy.” (He revealed Himself in these two opposite 
ways) “so as not to give an excuse to the nations of the 
world to say that there are two Powers . . . He was in 

“Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, p. 9b; Yalkut Shime'oni, Numbers, par. 691. 

M Berakot 64a; Mo'ed Katan 29a. 

37 Above, p. 51 f. 
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Egypt, He was at the (Red) Sea; He was in the past. He 
will be in the future (Le'atid Labo) ; He is in this world. He 
will be in the world to come.” 38 Rabbi Judah’s comment on 
the same verse (Exod. 15:3) contains more elaborate and 
more graphic figures. “He revealed Himself to them (i. e., to 
Israel) with all the implements of war” — as a mighty hero 
girded with a sword, as a horseman, in a coat of mail and 
a helmet, with a spear, with bow and arrows, with shield 
and buckler. Rabbi Judah bases himself on scriptural verses, 
of course, but neutralizes the anthropomorphisms by adding 
that God has no need of any of these measures — “He wars 
by means of His Name. Scripture merely means to tell 
that when Israel is in need of such measures, God ( Ha - 
Makom) fights their battle for them.” 30 Incidentally, Gilluy 
Shekinah is not necessarily associated with a particular act 
of God, with a Nes, as it is in these passages about the 
Red Sea and the giving of the Ten Commandments. A 
number of passages already discussed depict Gilluy Shekinah 
as taking place not in conjunction with any particular 
act. 

The concept of Gilluy Shekinah, then, not only inter¬ 
weaves with the fundamental concepts but also exhibits 
another characteristic of the value-concepts — it is imbedded 
in its concretizations, not named. Furthermore, like the other 
value-concepts, our concept allows for various, and some¬ 
times contradictory, concretizations. Gilluy Shekinah at 
Sinai is depicted in various ways 40 ; one authority declares 
that there was Gilluy Shekinah when God gave Israel the 

38 Mekilta, II, pp. 31-2; ibid., pp. 231-32. Horovitz-Rabin (Mechilta d’Rabbi 
Ismael, Frankfort a. M., 1928-31), p. 129, note 16, deletes -I.TIO* . . ♦ IfcaMfcli 
and with good reason. The verses from Daniel then follow properly, for they 
refer to the “Ancient of Days’* and to “fire,” the latter a symbol for Torah to the 
Rabbis, hence the giving of it on Sinai. 

3t * Mekilta, II, pp. 30-1. The scriptural verses are: Ps. 45:4; ibid., 18:11; 
Is. 59:17; Hab. 3:11; ibid., 3:9; II Samuel 22:15; Ps. 91:4. 

40 See above, p. 74. See also Mekilta, II, pp. 220,221-2,275. 
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manna whilst another apparently denies it 41 ; opinions differ 
as to whether Shekinah dwelt in the Second Temple. 42 

But in an important respect Gilluy Shekinah is certainly 
not typical of the value-concepts. Value-concepts do not 
refer to things perceived through the senses, to definite 
phenomena in sensory experience. 43 Gilluy Shekinah, how¬ 
ever, involves man’s senses, especially those of sight and hear¬ 
ing. According to the passages we have cited, Shekinah was 
seen and will again be seen by Israel. Other rabbinic texts 
are equally as explicit, if not more so. “A maid-servant saw 
at the (Red) Sea what Isaiah (?) and Ezekiel and all the 
rest of the prophets never saw . . . when the Holy One 
blessed be He revealed Himself at the (Red) Sea . . .” 44 In 
a number of passages, the Rabbis employ the phrase ‘‘en¬ 
joying the effulgence of the Shekinah” — neheneh mi-ziw 
Ha-Shekinah — to describe the bliss of sensory experience 
of Shekinah. They employ this phrase, for example, in 
reference to Moses, 45 and to the people of Israel present at 
Solomon’s dedication of the Temple. 46 The phrase has to 
do with visual experience, as we can tell from several 
contexts. 47 Sensory experience of Shekinah, as described by 

41 Mekilta, II, p. 102. Rabbi Joshua and R. Eleazar interpret Exod. 16:4 
differently, and so also subsequent verses — ibid., p. 106. 

42 See below, p. 253, note 131. 

43 See above, pp. 50 f. and 107 f. 

44 Mekilta, II, pp. 24-5. There is no proof text from Isaiah but there are texts 
from Hosea and Ezekiel. Prof. Louis Ginzberg therefore suggests that originally 
the passage read: . . what Ezekiel and all the rest of the prophets never saw;” 
and this was followed by the verses from Hosea and Ezekiel. A copyist then indi¬ 
cated on the margin that the first text was from Hosea by merely writing “Ho¬ 
sea”. The word “Hosea" crept into the passage and was changed to “Isaiah,” for 
Isaiah like Ezekiel had a vision of God (cf. Is. 6:1 ff.). Comp. Mekilta II, p. 212. 

45 Exodus Rabba III.2. 

40 Mo*ed Katan 9a. 

47 Nadab and Abihu “feasted their eyes on the effulgence of the Shekinah ” — 
Exodus R., loc. cit. The “eyes” of the sun and moon “are dim from the effulgence 
of the Shekinah ” — Leviticus R. XXXI.7. 

The ziw Ha-Shekinah also “fills” the Tent of Meeting (Pesikta de-Rab Ka- 
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the Rabbis, may also be in the nature of locutions. When 
R. Jose declared that “neither Moses nor Elijah went up 
to heaven, nor did the Glory come down to earth,” he 
added: Scripture merely teaches “that God (Ha-Makom) 
said to Moses, ‘Behold, I shall call you from the top of the 
mountain and you will (then) ascend (it) / ” 48 The Shekinah, 
another passage says, used to beat like a bell before Samson. 49 
In Gilluy Shekinah the Rabbis thus possessed a concept 
capable of expressing experience accompanied by sense 
phenomena, mystical experience similar in that regard to 
the kind studied by modern psychologies of religion. What 
place, if any, had this sort of mysticism in the actual, 
personal and immediate religious experience of the Rabbis? 
To put the question differently, to what extent is the 
character of the concept of Gilluy Shekinah compatible with 
the character of the rabbinic value-complex as a whole? 

In the preceding chapter, 50 we found that only when there 
is no admixture of value-concepts with cognitive concepts 
can there be a grasp of the objective character of the 
physical world. The two types of concepts must exist side 
by side as a generally consistent dichotomy. Now the 
Rabbis and the people at large had a grasp of the objective 
character of the physical world; they even possessed con¬ 
cepts— sidre Bereshit and sidre l Olam — indicative of a 
general idea of order in nature. 51 So consistently did the 
Rabbis maintain the dichotomy of value-concepts and 
cognitive concepts that it extended to the domain of ritual, 
the great majority of the objects used in rites being nonholy 
and the few holy objects being nontheurgic. 52 All this does 

hana I, ed. Buber, p. 2b); so also the palaces of the kings of the nations when 
God uttered “I am the Lord thy God” (Mekilta, II, p. 233). In the latter instance, 
the kings were terrified by the phenomenon. 

43 Mekilta, II, p. 224. See also above, p. 74. 

49 Sotah 9b. 

80 Above, pp. 143 ff. 

81 Ibid., pp. 147 ff. 

53 Ibid., pp. 170 ff. 
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not mean, nevertheless, that there cannot ever be an 
admixture of the valuational and the cognitive. It does 
mean that, in view of the character of the complex as a 
whole, such an admixture will not function as readily as do 
the other concepts; that it may, indeed, function rarely or 
with difficulty. In the single instance of an admixture of a 
value-concept with an abstract, quasi-scientific concept, we 
found that the resultant conceptual phase was actually 
restricted and curbed. 53 

The concept of Gilluy Shekinah is an admixture of the 
valuational and the cognitive. On the one hand it exhibits, 
we have recognized, a number of features characteristic of 
value-concepts. But on the other hand, it involves, like a 
cognitive concept, sense phenomena. That the concept of 
Gilluy Shekinah did function is obvious from the many 
passages in which it is imbedded. It did not function, 
however, in the same way as did the value-concepts in 
general. 

Some Rabbis had the expectation of actually experiencing 
Gilluy Shekinah . R. Jose b. Halafta tells his son, R. Ishmael, 
“ (Do) you want to see the face of Shekinah in this world? 
Engage in (the study of) Torah in the land of Israel.” 54 
R. Jose was a Tanna of the second century, but the Talmud 
also tells, in one place, of later Babylonian ’Amoraim who 
experienced Gilluy Shekinah , apparently in the form of 
locutions. 55 We also take two references to vivid experience 
of Gilluy Shekinah on the part of High Priests of the Second 
Temple as evidence that there was some expectation of this 
experience in rabbinic times. In one instance, R. ’Abbahu 
declares that it was the Holy One blessed be He who was 
“the old man” that, according to the story, always entered 


" Ibid., pp. 153 ff. 

54 Midrash Tehillim on Ps. 105:1, cd. Buber, p. 224b. “Strength” in the proof 
text refers to Torah, as Buber points out. Cf. Mekilta, II, p. 234. 

sr * Megillah 29a. The passage is explicit only in the case of R. Sheshet. 
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with Simeon the Righteous into the Holy of Holies 56 ; in the 
other instance, a “baraita” reports R. Ishmael b. Elisha as 
saying that once upon entering the Holy of Holies to offer 
incense, he saw “ ’Akatriel, Lord (rp), the Lord of hosts” 
as He was ‘‘sitting upon a throne high and lifted up,” a 
statement patterned in part after Is. 6:i. 57 

But the passages just cited, and the few more of like 
character that are perhaps to be found, are decidedly not 
representative of the bulk of the passages on Gilluy Shekinah . 
In most of those passages, the various instances of Gilluy 
Shekinah are, with respect to the rabbinic period, depicted 
as being either in the past or in the future. This alone 
would imply a denial by the Rabbis of Gilluy Shekinah in 
their own day; in any event, it certainly indicates that the 
Rabbis, by and large, refrained from applying the concept 
to their own times. And we have more explicit evidence. 
‘‘In this world,” says a midrash, ‘‘as the result of our sins 
neither any prophet nor the Holy Spirit is with us, as it 
says, ‘We see not our signs; there is no more any prophet’ 
(Ps. 74:9). Not these alone but the Shekinah as well, as it 


M Yer. Yoma V.3, 42c. Sec also the version in Pesikta de R. Kahana.ecl. Buber, 
p. 178a, and in Lev. R. XXI.ll, where an additional statement by R. ’Abbahu 
is given. mins mintt on Lev. R. a. 1. suggests that this additional statement may 
represent a retraction by R. ’Abbahu that angels were not permitted in the Holy 
of Holies. Lautcrbach says that R. ’Abbahu may not himself have held that God 
actually appeared in the guise of an old man, and he takes the additional state¬ 
ment to support that contention — J. Z. Lautcrbach, A Significant Controversy 
Between the Sadducecs and the Pharisees, Hebrew Union College Annual, IV 
(Cincinnati, 1927), p. 189, note 16. The question of the presence of angels in the 
Holy of Holies is again raised in Yer. Yoma 1.5, 39a, and again R. ’Abbahu has 
an explanation, but the commentators differ as to its meaning. 

In Tosefta Sotah XIII.8, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 319, Yoma 39b, and Menahot 
109b, the story alone regarding Simeon the Righteous is given. 

67 Berakot 7a. Zunz regards this passage as post-talmudic (and hence an inter¬ 
polation)— op. cit., p. 164, note. But see G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (Jerusalem: Schocken, 1941), p. 352, note 3. He regards the passage as 
kindred to the material in Hekalot Rabbati, and hence as belonging to the 
Merkabah literature. On this material, see below, p. 260. 
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says, ‘But your iniquities have separated between you and 
your God’ (Is. 59:2). In the future, however, — Le'atid 
Labo — He will reveal Himself to them, as it says ‘And 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together’ (ibid., 40:5) ; and they will see Him, as it 
says, ‘For they shall see eye to eye, the Lord returning to 
Zion’ (ibid., 52:8) .” 58 From the second half of this midrash 
it is clear that Shekinah here means Gilluy Shekinah , and 
from the statement that “in this world” there is “neither 
any prophet nor the Holy Spirit” it is evident that in this 
instance the term “this world” refers to the Rabbis’ own 
day. Gilluy Shekinah , the midrash declares, will take place 
Le'atid, Labo but does not take place in the present. Statements 
in the same vein by early Tannaim, and based on the verse 
“For man shall not see Me and live” (Exod. 33:20), go 
even further. In a version of these statements found in a 
passage of the Sifra, 59 a tannaitic Midrash, R. Dosa interprets 
the verse to mean that men cannot see God during their 
lifetime but will see Him upon their death; R. ‘Akiba inter¬ 
prets it to mean that the Holy Hayyot bearing the throne 
of Glory also do not see the Glory; R. Simeon adds to 
R. ‘Akiba’s interpretation the idea that the angels, too, who 
live forever, do not see the Glory. Gilluy Shekinah in visual 
form, according to all these views, 60 never takes place in the 
lifetime of any man; nor was Moses an exception, 61 since 

58 Agadat Bcreshit, ed. Buber, p. 47. The conclusion is reminiscent of, and no 
doubt affected by, the midrash we quoted above, p. 229. 

50 Sifra on Lev. 1:1, 11.12, ed. Weiss, p. 4a; Numbers R. XIV, end. 

60 Both R. ‘Akiba and R. Simeon take’m as referring to others, since “man” 
has already been mentioned — R. ‘Akiba refers it to Hayyot and R. Simeon to 
hayyim. See the commentary of R. Abraham b. David in the Sifra a. 1. Abraham 
Geiger in mini mpn.1 (Hebr. trans.), p. 221, says that R. ‘Akiba was anxious 
lest Exod. 33:20 be understood to mean that a man can see God but must die at 
the sight; and that therefore he interprets as having reference not to man at 
all but to the Hayyot. 

81 A variant of R. Dosa’s statement specifically includes Moses — see Midrash 
Agadah, ed. Buber, I, p. 184. 
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the verse here interpreted begins with “Thou canst not see 
My face,” and it is the full verse that the Rabbis are 
interpreting. 

Another version of these statements, differing in a few 
details but with substantially the same content, is found in 
the Sifre, also a tannaitic Midrash. 62 In the Sifre, the pas¬ 
sage begins with an anonymous comment on a word in 
Numbers 12:8, — war 1 *eh, a word ordinarily meaning sight 
or vision. 63 The comment, nevertheless, declares that mar’eh 
here must refer to mar 1 eh Dibbur and not to mar 1 eh Shekinah , 
the sight (or vision) of Shekinah ; and that it cannot refer 
to mar 1 eh Shekinah , that is, the seeing of Shekinah , because 
of Exod. 33:20 — “Thou canst not see My face, for man 
shall not see Me and live.” (That verse, in turn, now brings 
in its train the same interpretations of it given in the Sifra) , 64 
Dibbur alone is a rabbinic synonym for prophecy, 65 more 
specifically, God's utterance to prophets 06 ; it is a form of 
Gilluy Shekinah , for the idea of God's “revealing Himself” 
is associated with it. 67 Mar 1 eh Dibbur we take to mean 
“revelation of Dibbur 11 since the literal meaning of “sight” 
is here excluded. It would thus be an aspect of Gilluy 
Shekinah , the revelation of Shekinah , an aspect, according 
to our passage, that was experienced only by Moses. In 
any case, mar 1 eh Dibbur , too, was obviously not possible 
in the Rabbis' own day nor, as we shall see later, was 
Dibbur™ Incidentally, the version in the Sifra makes a 

82 Sifre on Numbers 12:8, par. 103, ed. Horovitz, p. 101. See the notes there. 

63 Ibid. The text in the Sifre here reads niO&a whereas the Massoretic text of 
the Bible has roo»l. Is the Sifre text merely a scribal slip because of Num. 12:6? 

“ Ibid. 

65 See Bereshit R. XLIV.6 ed. Theodor, p. 429 and the parallels there. 

00 Notice the use of the word in Sifra on Lev. 1:1,1.2-7, ed. Weiss, p. 3c There 
was also the instance of “the Dibbur at Mt. Sinai” to all Israel —ibid. 

As, for example, Bereshit R. LII.5, ed. Theodor, p. 544 f., and the parallels 
there the distinction between the prophets of Israel and the prophets of the 
nations. 

68 See below, p. 250 f. 
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similar distinction, though in its own way, between the 
seeing of Shekinah and the Dibbur experienced by Moses. 69 

We have been obliged, in our discussion, to use the term 
Gilluy Shekinah rather frequently. In doing so, however, 
we have departed from rabbinic usage. The term Gilluy 
Shekinah occurs but a single time in the whole rabbinic 
literature — and that single time in a very old section of 
the Passover Haggadah, so old as even to have been assigned 
to the prerabbinic epoch. 70 Reading ubemora’ gadol (Deut. 
26:8) as ubemar'e (h) gadol- “and with a great sight (or 
vision) ” — that early passage explains the phrase by 
saying, “This refers to Gilluy Shekinah (revelation of 
Shekinah )" 71 Thus, in one brief comment only do the 
Rabbis give utterance to the conceptual term. This does not 
mean that our frequent use of the term is unjustified. When 
the Rabbis say that “He revealed Himself” or that “the 
Holy One blessed be He revealed Himself,” they use the 
word niglah, a verb form of the noun gilluy, similarly, when 
they speak of “seeing” Shekinah, or use a circumlocution for 
that (e. g., to greet the face of Shekinah), again the reference 
is to Gilluy Shekinah — witness how the Rabbis identify 
Gilluy Shekinah with the word “sight” in Deut. 26:8. 
Instances of both kinds occur often enough, and it was 

60 In the Sifra passage, the interpretations of Exod. 33:20 immediately follow 
expository comments concerning God’s speaking to Moses, Dibbur , and they also 
immediately precede other comments depicting the circumstances of God’s com¬ 
munications to Moses. The three interpretations of Exod. 33:20 are therefore 
undoubtedly interjected here, and interjected for the purpose of contrasting the 
seeing of God, which is not possible in this world, and God’s speaking to Moses. 
The latter consists of Dibberot , and Dibberot were experienced by Moses alone, 
except for those given on Sinai, according to this text — see the reference in note 
66 above. The Rabbis even interpret away biblical verses saying that God spoke 
to both Moses and Aaron — ibid., 11.1-4. Other sources, however, have Aaron 
too experiencing several Dibberot — Mekilta, I, p. 1, and the references there. 

70 See Louis Finkelstein, The Oldest Midrash: Pre-Rabbinic Ideals and Teach¬ 
ings in the Passover Haggadah, The Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XXXI, 
no. 4 (October, 1938), pp. 291-317. 

n See ibid., p. 297, note 16; also ibid., p. 310, notes 38 and 39. 
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from these that we drew our examples of Gilluy Shekinah. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that, in decided contrast to 
all the other value-terms, 72 the term Gilluy Shekinah is 
mentioned only once by the Rabbis themselves. Can this 
be mere accident? Does it not seem likely that the Rabbis 
wished to withdraw the term from general circulation, as 
it were, and is this not of a piece with the denial of the 
possibility of Gilluy Shekinah in their own day? 

The concept of Gilluy Shekinah is not fully in keeping 
with the character of the rabbinic value-complex as a whole. 
Standing for the revelation of God to human senses, particu¬ 
larly to the sense of sight, it represents a mixture of the 
valuational and the cognitive, and it is therefore not a pure 
value-concept. A concept of that kind does not function 
easily, as we saw in the case of the defined aspect of the 
concept of Nes, where the admixture was that of a value- 
concept and an abstract, quasi-scientific concept. 73 There 
the conceptual phase was restricted and curbed by means 
of definite and stated principles. 74 The concept of Gilluy 
Shekinah was likewise restricted, but by what was common 
usage rather than by stated principles. The type of mysti¬ 
cism the concept stands for was apparently very rarely 
experienced in rabbinic times. The conceptual term itself 
seems to have fallen practically into desuetude. Moreover, 
outstanding authorities, among them R. ‘Akiba, denied the 
possibility of this type of mystical experience when they 
insisted that even the angels could not see God. Obviously 
other authorities did not go that far, since the Haggadah 
contains numerous instances of Gilluy Shekinah; yet here, 
too, the concept is restricted, its concretizations being gen¬ 
erally confined, with respect to the rabbinic period, to the 
past and future. Seldom concretized in actual life, the 
concept of Gilluy Shekinah, it appears, was largely merely 

” See above, p. 52 f. 

73 Above, pp. 153 ff. 

74 Ibid., p. 162 f. 
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a haggadic concept, that is to say, a concept utilized mainly 
for haggadic interpretations — and haggadic interpreta¬ 
tions, we may remember, were often subject to indeter¬ 
minacy of belief. 75 At the same time, although restricted 
in its functioning, the concept was a component part of the 
rabbinic value-complex. Individuals so inclined by tem¬ 
perament could, therefore, at least expect or hope for an 
actual experience of Gilluy Shekinah. 

While the concept of Gilluy Shekinah was used mainly 
in Haggadah, it also figured, on a few occasions, in Halakah 
as well. A consideration of these halakic instances reveals 
that the general attitude is the same as that found in the 
Haggadah. Nor do we need many instances, in the case of 
Halakah, in order to discover the general attitude. The latter 
can be discerned from a halakic statement containing the 
majority opinion, and hence designated as being that of 
the Hakamim 76 or that of Rabbanan or else from an 
anonymous mishnaic statement, the anonymity being an 
indication of general concurrence. 78 

One of our halakic instances is concerned with Exodus 
23:1*7— “Three times in the year all thy males shall appear 
(lit., shall be seen) before (lit., to the face of) the Lord 
God.” 70 “Shall appear,” or more literally, “shall be seen,” 
is the rendering of the word yera'eh, a passive form, and is 
in accordance with our received Massoretic text. It is also 
in accordance with the old versions, among them the 
Septuagint; the reading yera’eh, therefore, was the estab- 


75 See above, pp. 132 ff., p. 142. 

E. g., Berakot 1.1 — the opinion of the Hakamim as opposed to that of 
R. Eliezer. In Hullin 85a, it is stated that because Rabbi Judah the Prince (the 
editor of the Mishnah) approved of the opinion of R. Me’ir in one instance and 
of that of R. Simeon in another, he designated those opinions as being those of 
the Hakamim . 

n E. g., Pesahim 10a — in the instances there, notice how the term Rabbanan 
is an alternate to the term Hakamim. 

78 Sec above, pp. 93-94. 

™ “God" here is the Tetragrammaton. 
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lished reading well before mishnaic times. 80 The same is 
true of the word yera’eh occurring in that part of Deut. 16:16 
which is a parallel to Exod. 23:17. Now the text in the 
scrolls of the Bible gives only the consonants, and so non- 
Massoretic readings, too, based on the consonantal text, 
were utilized for rabbinic interpretations, even for halakic 
interpretations at times. 81 This was the case with the halakic 
interpretation of our word yera’eh. Subjecting the phrases 
of Exod. 23:17 to halakic interpretation, the Mekilta of 
R. Simeon takes yera’eh to teach that the blind man is 
excluded, “for he cannot see.” 82 But the word can have this 
implication only if it is read yir’eh “ (he) shall see,” the 
consonantal text remaining the same yet so vowelized as 
to render it an active form and not the passive of the 
Massoretic text. “Three times in the year all thy males 
shall see the face of the Lord” was the reading given to 
Exod. 23:17 in this interpretation, and therefore the blind 
man is to be excluded, “for he cannot see.” The reading 
of the Massoretic text, however, may also have entered 
into this interpretation. This we can infer from another 
tannaitic work, the Sifre on Deuteronomy, the halakic 
section of which stems from the same school as does the 
Mekilta of R. Simeon. 83 In the passage on Deut. 16:16 
found in that section, a passage that closely parallels our 
passage in the Mekilta of R. Simeon, the comment on 

60 See Geiger, op. dt„ p. 337 (in the supplement written by him in Hebrew and 
edited by Poznanski, Warsaw, 5670). On Geiger’s theory, see below p 243 
note 92. ' F ’ 

81 For example, the interpretations of R. ‘ Akiba in Sanhedrin 54b; also the 
instances given ibid., 4a-b, among which is a version we shall take up soon of the 
halakic interpretation of yera’eh in Exod. 23:17 that utilizes also the non-Masso- 
retic reading of the word. An example of haggadic interpretation of that kind 
was given above, p. 118, and the note there. 

“ Mechilta de Rabbi Simon, ed. Hoffmann, p. 159. 

® David Hoffmann, D’KJn.l ’ttnm ipn7 (Hebrew trans.), in D’Kinn min7 Jil7oa 
ed. Rabinowitz fTel Aviv, 5688), p. 67. Both tannaitic works are from the school 
o . Akiba ibid., p. 68. Notice how R. ‘Akiba is given to halakic interpreta¬ 
tions based on non-Massoretic readings of consonantal texts — above, note 81. 
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yeraeli is: “As he comes ‘to be seen’, so does he come to 
see.’’ 84 “To be seen” obviously refers to the Massoretic 
yera'eh and “to see” can refer only to the non-Massoretic 
yir'eh 85 A man is duty bound to appear before the Lord, 
this interpretation has it, but he must also come to see. Is 
it not to be understood, therefore, that the blind man is 
excluded, since he cannot see? Moreover, the kinship of 
the sources and the parallel character of the two passages 
argue a similar derivation of the halakah. Was this deri¬ 
vation so well known that it had only to be hinted at? 
In the Mekilta of R. Ishmael, all that is given in comment 
on yeraeli is the phrase, “to exclude the blind,” 86 without 
any further explanation. It is also possible, of course, that 
the derivation here is only from the non-Massoretic yir'eh , 
“shall see” 87 ; since the blind cannot see, they are to be 
excluded. At all events, the three sources have in common 
the idea that the pilgrims who went up to the Temple in 
Jerusalem went up to see God. In other words, they assume 
that the pilgrims could experience Gilluy Shekinah . 88 


81 HX")^ X3 "ID TVIKT^ X2W “JTTD — Sifre on Deuteronomy, cd. Friedmann, par. 
143, p. 1021). We take the reading of the mss. — see Friedmann’s note there — 
although the reading in Friedmann’s text simply inverts the clauses. Notice there 
the derivation of R. Hillcl b. Eliakim which we give immediately. On the phrase 
“to be seen,” see below, p. 244, note 98. 

“ Sec the preceding note regarding the derivation by R. Hillel. 

86 Mekilta, III, p. 182. See Horovitz-Rabin, p. 333, note 3, as to the verses 
from Deut. in this passage. 

87 From Midrash Tannaim, p. 95, it would also seem that the exclusion of the 
blind in the anonymous statement there rested only on the non-Massoretic yireh; 
but the baraita following it was probably edited by the Rabbis of the Talmud — 
see below, p. 244 and note 99. The haggadic interpretation of yera'eh by R. 
Joshua b. Levi in Ycr. Hagigah 1.1, 76a, does indicate, however, that the non- 
Massoretic yir'eh could by itself be the basis for interpretation. Yet it is not 
taken literally by R. Joshua. He says of him “who observes the Mizwah of 
re'iyyah (i. e., the pilgrimage to the Temple — ,TX*l)” that it is “as though he 
greets (or receives) the presence of Shekinah," and derives this from the non- 
Massoretic yir'eh. On .TN~) see below, p. 244, note 98. 

88 If R. ‘Akiba was consistent in his view on Gilluy Shekinah —see above, p. 
235 — the teaching on yera'eh emanated from pupils who employed his methods 
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The Mishnah rejects that assumption, namely, that the 
pilgrims could experience Gilluy Sheltinah, at the same time 
that it teaches the halakah that the blind are to be excluded. 
That halakah was inserted by the Hakamim ; in the Mishnah 
as edited by Rabbi Judah the Prince, there was no mention 
of the blind in the list of those excluded from appearance 
at the Temple. We shall find that the manner of that 
insertion enables us to discern the attitude of the Hakamim 
— that is, the general attitude — toward Gilluy Shekinah. 

The Tosefta in Hagigah I.i begins by saying that he who 
is ritually unclean is free from the obligation of appearance 
in the Temple. It then continues as follows: “Johanan b. 
Dahabai says in the name of R. Judah, ‘The blind man 
also; for it says (Exod. 23:17) yeraeh — (thus) excluding the 
blind man.’ Rabbi (Judah the Prince) argues against the 
words of Johanan b. Dahabai (in the name of R. Judah), 
but the Hakamim decided in favor of the words of R. 
Judah.” 89 Obviously, the Tosefta here does not give the 
full list of those who are excluded from appearing at the 
Temple; it intends merely to add two classes to the list in 
the mishnah of Hagigah I.i. There is, in fact, no mention 
in that mishnah of him who is ritually unclean. Nor did 
that mishnah as edited by Rabbi mention the blind man; 
the Tosefta plainly states that Rabbi was opposed to the 
halakah which would exclude the blind; further, the word 
“also” in the phrase ‘‘the blind man also” clearly indicates 
that the mishnah had not mentioned the blind. The halakah 
on the blind man, doubtless an old tradition, was inserted 


of textual interpretation but who may not have agreed with him on Gilluy 
Shekinah . A teaching on yera'eh related to ours is given in the name of R. Judah 
b. Tcma, according to Sanhedrin 4b, and he may have been a pupil of R. ‘Akiba. 
His time, however, has not been fixed — see Frankel, op. cit., p. 213. 

w *Tosefta Hagigah 1.1, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 231-2; (comp.: Yer. Shabbat III.3, 
17b; ibid., Hagigah 1.1, 76a; ibid., Yebamot VIII.1, 9a). p ]1UV nXT H TVX 
•’Knm is omitted in the Erfurt ms., but is found in the Vienna ms. and in the 
editio princeps. 
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into the mishnah by the Hakamim , since they had “decided 
in favor of the words of R. Judah.” But the manner of its 
insertion is tantamount to an announcement that, while 
the Hakamim accepted the halakah, they rejected its deri¬ 
vation from yeraeh , and thus also, the idea that the pilgrims 
could experience Gilluy Shekinah. As the mishnah reads 
now, the persons at the end of its list of those excluded are 
“the lame man, and the blind man, and the sick man, and 
the old man, and he that cannot ascend with his feet.” 90 
Evidently the mishnah groups these persons as a unit. 
A baraita brought by the Talmud in explanation supplies 
the reason for that grouping, the reason being that all of 
them are prevented by a disability from making the pil¬ 
grimage without extraneous physical help. 91 According to 
the mishnah, then, what disqualifies the blind man is his 
physical incapacity to make the pilgrimage without help. 
This means that the derivation from yera’eh, and hence 
also the idea associated with it, were not acceptable to the 
Hakamim . 92 And that general attitude is reflected in the 
discussions of both the Palestinian Talmud and the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud on our mishnah. When either Talmud brings 
derivations from the Bible in support of the disqualifications 
enumerated in our mishnah, 93 it utilizes the relevant deri¬ 
vations found in the tannaitic Midrashim. 91 The one such 


90 Hagigah 1.1. 

9t Hagigah 4a, bottom; see Rashi a. 1. 

92 Geiger’s theory is as follows: The original reading was yir’eh, then it was 
fixed by the Soferim as yera'eh, and then the attempt was made to revert to the 
original reading, and finally it was again established as yera'eh — Geiger, op. cit. f 
pp. 337-40. He has not taken account of the derivations in the tannaitic Mid¬ 
rashim— Sifre on Deut., Mekilta, and Mekilta of R. Simon; (he speaks only of 
the passage in Sifre on Deut. — op. cit., p. 339, note—and evidently does not 
think it refers to the blind man). But he was the first to point out that the 
mishnah of Hagigah 1.1, as edited by Rabbi, did not mention the blind, though 
his proof for that is not the same as ours. 

93 Yer. Hagigah 1.1, 76a; and Hagigah 4a. 

91 Mekilta, III, p. 182 f.; Mechilta de R. Simon, p. 159; Sifre on Deut., par. 143, 
ed. Friedmann, p. 102b. 
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derivation they do not utilize is the derivation from yera’eh 
that would disqualify the blind. This is hardly accidental, 
for most of these tannaitic derivations, including the one 
from yera’eh, are interpretations of different parts of the 
same biblical verse. 95 

There remains another baraita to be considered. Found 
in a number of places, this is a baraita in which Johanan b. 
Dahabai says in the name of R. Judah that blindness in 
one eye disqualifies a man from appearing in the Temple. 90 
Both the Massoretic yera’eh and the non-Massoretic yir’eh 
enter into the derivation here, as they do in the interpre¬ 
tations of the Mekilta of R. Simeon and the Sifre on Deu¬ 
teronomy according to our inference, except that here the 
interpretation disqualifies even a man who is blind in one 
eye. 97 As in those passages, our baraita also says in so 
many words that a pilgrim could have an experience of 
Gilluy Shekinah — “he comes to see.” 98 Still greater is the 
resemblance of our baraita to the Tosefta in Hagigah I.i, 
since not only is the derivation similar but the authorities 
are identical. Indeed, Geiger insists that our baraita is 
based on the passage in the Tosefta, and it may well be. 99 


W Nor can the omission of the blind in the mishnah as edited by Rabbi be the 
cause. The insertion of the halakah on the blind was made by the Hakamim, that 
is, by the Tannaim, and hence it was made before the days of either Talmud. 

w Hagigah 2a; ibid., 4b; Sanhedrin 4b (R. Judah b. Tema); ‘Arakin 2b. 

97 See the references in the preceding note. 

"Tosefot Yom Tob to Hagigah 1.1, s. v. XBIom, says that all the passages in 
the Talmud read: film* ID "p niKT7 NIHP TH3. 

We feel that, in any case, “to be seen” was used as a clich6 by the Rabbis to 
refer to the appearance at the Temple, and was not meant in the literal sense 
taken by Rashi in his comments on the baraita. Notice how iPHTin is used as 
such a cliche in Hagigah II.2; and again that is so used in Pe’ah 1.1. See 

also above, p. 241, note 87. 

99 According to Geiger, the Rabbis of the Talmud, having before them the 
mishnah as amended by the Hakamim , explain by means of our baraita the now 
“superfluous” addition in the Tosefta of the halakah on the blind — loc. cit., p. 
339. But see Midrash Tannaim, p. 95, where our baraita is also found, and where 
it is directly preceded by the comment, “ yera’eh — to exclude the blind man.” 
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In any case, in our baraita no mention at all is made of the 
Hakamim, The interpretation of yeraeh affirming Gilluy 
Shekinah is here definitely associated only with individuals, 
with R. Johanan and his teacher R. Judah. 

Our conclusions from the Haggadah are, therefore, con¬ 
firmed by the Halakah in this instance. There is a general 
attitude toward Gilluy Shekinah and there is also the atti¬ 
tude taken by individual authorities. While the Hakamim 
accept the halakah on the blind man, they reject the deri¬ 
vation of that halakah from yera’eh, a derivation affirming 
that the pilgrims experience Gilluy Shekinah . Being the 
attitude of Hakamim , that rejection represents the crys¬ 
tallized attitude in this instance. We have thus another 
illustration of the restriction of the concept of Gilluy 
Shekinah . Yet the concept is, after all, a component element 
of the value-complex. This allows individual authorities 
to concretize the concept, on occasion, in Halakah too, not 
only in Haggadah; and hence the various halakic passages, 
some of them actually naming their authors, where the 
interpretation of yera'eh assumes that the pilgrims could 
experience Gilluy Shekinah . 

A controversy between the Sadducees and the Pharisees 
raised another halakic issue that involved the concept of 
Gilluy Shekinah . Centering apparently on a detail of ritual 
practice in the Temple, this controversy really brought to 
a focus a doctrinal difference. The practice in dispute had 
to do with the offering of incense in the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement. The Sadducees maintained that 
the High Priest must put the incense on the censer “full of 
coals of fire” (Lev. 16:12) whilst he was still outside the 
curtain, in other words, that the censer carried by the 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies must already contain 
the incense. 100 They argued: “If it is done thus before 

IC0 Sifra, Ahare, III.ll, ed. Weiss 81b; Yer. Yoma 1.5, 39a-b; (Midrash 
Ha-Gadol on Lev. 16:13, ed. Rabinowitz, p. 418). 
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(a man of) flesh and blood — before God (Ha-Makom) a 
fortiori! And it says, ‘For I appear — 'era'eh (lit., also, 
‘I will appear’) —in the cloud upon the ark-cover’ (Lev. 
16:2) .” 101 The biblical verse justifies, for the Sadducees, 
their claim that when the incense is placed in the Holy of 
Holies, it is placed before God. Their argument is simply 
that, since God appears “in the cloud upon the ark-cover” 
in the Holy of Holies, it is not seemly that the incense be 
put on the censer in His presence; this is not done even 
when incense is offered to a man, “flesh and blood.” 102 
To be sure, the controversy took place in the period of the 
Second Temple, probably some time after the Maccabean 
Revolt, 102 and in the Second Temple there were no ark and 
no ark-cover. 104 The absence of the ark-cover, however, 
certainly did not signify to the Sadducees that God no 
longer appeared in the Holy of Holies. Because there was 
no longer an ark-cover, there was no longer a cloud, but He 
was present in the Holy of Holies nevertheless; it is His 
presence within the veil or curtain that the verse refers to 
with the word 'era’eh. In such a connection forms of this 
word, as we have noticed, were taken to indicate Gilluy 
Shekinah, and the word was so taken by the Sadducees 
here. God is manifest immediately within the veil, the 
Sadducees argued, and it is unseemly that the offering of 
incense be not given at once. When the censer is brought 
into the Holy of Holies, therefore, it must already contain 
the incense. 105 

m Ibid. 

103 Incense was used in triumphs by the Romans — see Encyc. Brit., 13th ed., 
Vol. 14, p. 351a. 

103 Finkelstein points out that the ritual practice insisted on by the Sadducees 
“must have come into vogue before the Maccabean Rebellion” — The Pharisees, 
Vol. I (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1940), pp. 120-1. 

104 See Yoma V.2. 

105 Malbim, in his commentary to the Sifra, a. l. # regards the verse — Lev. 16:2 
— as constituting a second argument by the Sadducees. His view of the way the 
Sadducees interpret the verse has been determined apparently by the version of 
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The Pharisees, designated in this controversy by the 
term Hakamim , 106 taught differently. They answered the 
Sadducees by pointing to the order of the actions prescribed 
by Lev. 16:12-13. “And he shall take a censer full of coals 
of fire from off the altar before the Lord, and his hands full 
of sweet incense beaten small, and bring (them) within the 
veil (v. 12). And he shall put the incense upon the fire 
before the Lord, that the cloud of the incense may cover the 
ark-cover that is upon the testimony, that he die not (v. 13) 
The Hakamim taught that the consecutive verses prescribe 
consecutive actions. Holding the censer and the incense, 
the High Priest is first to “bring (them) within the veil”; 
after having done so, “he shall put the incense upon the 
fire before the Lord.” 107 The High Priest, then, must put 
the incense on the fire-containing censer after he has entered 
the Holy of Holies, not before. What of the seemliness, 
however, of such an act? Does it not say “For I will appear 
— 'era eh — in the cloud upon the ark-cover” (Lev. 16:2)? 
But this verse does not have the same meaning for the 
Hakamim that it has for the Sadducees. According to the 
Hakamim , the words “in the cloud” refer to the cloud of 
incense. The verse “teaches that he must put into it (that 
is, into the incense) ma'aleh 1 ashan ,” 108 a certain herb which, 
as its name “smoke-raiser” implies, causes the incense smoke 
to rise in a cloudlike column. 109 Proof that the word “cloud” 
in v. 2 indeed refers to the cloud of incense they find in the 
actual term “the cloud of the incense” in v. 13 of the 
same passage. “And whence do we know that he must put 
into it maaleh ‘ashan (so that the smoke will rise like a 
column of cloud) ? Scripture teaches, ‘That the cloud of 

the controversy given in the Babylonian Talmud, and vve shall deal with that 
version soon. 

100 See the references above, p. 245, note 100. 

107 See ibid. 

,os Ibid. 

103 See the baraita quoted by ’Abaye in Yoma 53a. 
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the incense may cover the ark-cover that is upon the testi¬ 
mony, that he die not’ (v. 13) .” 110 The verse “For I will 
appear in the cloud upon the ark-cover,” therefore, does 
not have the meaning given it by the Sadducees. It does 
not mean, as the Sadducees would have it, that God mani¬ 
fests Himself immediately within the veil, that in the Holy 
of Holies there is always Gilluy Shekinah. What the verse 
teaches is that there is Gilluy Shekinah only after the incense 
has been made to rise. 

This controversy shows that restriction of the concept of 
Gilluy Shekinah was a characteristic of rabbinic thought 
even early in the rabbinic period. The Hakamim here deny 
that there is permanent or steady Gilluy Shekinah in the 
Holy of Holies. So strongly were they opposed to the idea 
that they imposed an oath on the High Priest, the purpose 
of the oath being to uproot the Sadducean practice which 
involved that idea. 111 The Hakamim also teach, it is true, 
that God does reveal Himself in the Holy of Holies after 
the rising of the incense. But it is quite possible they 
assumed merely that Gilluy Shekinah might, take place at 
such time, not that it necessarily would take place. The 
sheer rising of the cloud of incense in the Temple could not 
have been, for them, a phenomenon inevitably associated 
with Gilluy Shekinah. Incense was offered on the golden 
altar in the Hekal twice daily, 112 and this incense, too, con¬ 
tained ma'aleh l ashan y the “smoke-raiser” 113 ; yet that in¬ 
cense cloud was unquestionably not associated with Gilluy 
Shekinah. 

The baraita which tells of the controversy is found in 
several versions. We have based our discussion on the 

1,0 See the references above, p. 215, note 100. That the Hakamim bring in v. 13 
— “the cloud of the incense” — in order to prove that the word “cloud” in v. 2 
refers to the smoke of the incense is a point made by Malbim, 1. c., toward the 
end of the comment. 

1,1 Sec Tosefta Yoma 1.8, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 181; Yoma 19b. 

112 Menahot IV.4. 

m Yoma 53a; Keritot 6a. 
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version common to the Sifra 114 and to the Palestinian Tal¬ 
mud. 115 The version in the Babylonian Talmud, 110 though 
the one best known, represents a distinctly defective tradi¬ 
tion. Omitting the argument of the Sadducees, it gives only 
the verse they use, and this as if the verse itself contained 
the details of their practice. As a result, the “Sadducean” 
interpretation of the verse resembles that of the Hakamim 
and the doctrinal difference is thus obscured. We mention 
this version and its difficulties because it has always 
determined the view taken of the controversy. 117 

Both Haggadah and Halakah reveal, we are led to con¬ 
clude, the same general attitude with regard to Gilluy 
Shekinah . The general tendency is to restrict the concret- 
ization of the concept, a tendency evidenced in the case 
of very few other concepts. This is the point we have been 
emphasizing in the present discussion. We ought, however, 
to enlarge somewhat on a matter we touched on only inci¬ 
dentally — the association of Gilluy Shekinah with prophecy. 


114 Sifra, Ahare, III.l 1, ed. Weiss 81b. 

1,9 Yer. Yomal.5,39a-b. 

llfl Yoma 53a. See also the version in Tosefta Yoma 1.8, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 181. 

m The Babylonian version (Yoma 53a), after tel ling of theSadducean practice, 
asks mm and answers by quoting, “For I will appear in the cloud upon the 
ark-cover” (Lev. 16:2). “Cloud” therefore must be understood to refer to the 
incense, as it does in the interpretation by the Hakamim. See Rashi’s gloss a. 1. 
Apparently influenced by this version, Malbim, as we pointed out in a previous 
note (above, p. 246, note 105) takes the verse to represent a second argument by 
the Sadducees, and he struggles with its interpretation. Lauterbach, op. cit., also 
regards the verse as a second argument, and hence he also, we must say, has 
difficulty in explaining the position of the Pharisees. He enlarges, incidentally, 
on the idea that the incense smoke served the purpose of screening the visible 
manifestation of God from man's vision. According to him, this is why the Sad¬ 
ducees insist that the High Priest enter the Holy of Holies with the smoke already 
rising from the censer (op. cit., pp. 195 f.). But do not the Sadducees plainly tell 
their reason? The incense is an offering — and, say the Sadducees, similar offer¬ 
ings may be made to men, to kings. Is incense offered to men so that their faces 
may be hidden? Lauterbach may have been influenced here by Ibn Ezra’s ex¬ 
planation— see Ibn Ezra on Lev. 16:2. But Ibn Ezra is attempting to explain the 
peshat of the verse, whereas Lauterbach endeavors to depict the mental attitude 
of the Sadducees. 
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Gilluy Shekinah is associated with prophecy in two ways. 
It may refer to God’s communication to the prophet, to 
Dibbur, as we mentioned above. 118 Thus, because the Rabbis 
explain away “ (the case) of those prophets with whom He 
did speak — shenidbar — outside the land (of Israel),” they 
can affirm “that the Shekinah does not reveal itself outside 
the land.” 119 Again, R. Johanan in the name of R. Jose 
b. Kisma tells of how hospitality “caused Shekinah to rest 
on prophets of Baal,” the proof being, “And it came to pass, 
as they sat at the table, that the word of the Lord came 
unto the prophet that brought him back” (I Kings 13:20) , 120 
The occasions when God "speaks with” the prophets, when 
“the word of the Lord” comes upon them, are then regarded 
as revelations of Shekinah. Besides, there is also the assump¬ 
tion that all of the prophets had visions of God, as in the 
passage where reference is made to “what Isaiah and 
Ezekiel and all the rest of the prophets . . . saw.” 121 But the 
experience of this aspect of Gilluy Shekinah is rather mini¬ 
mized by the Rabbis, so far as the prophets are concerned: 
“a maidservant at the Red Sea” 122 and “all the people” 
at Sinai saw “what Isaiah and Ezekiel and all the rest of 
the prophets never saw.” 123 What did make for the special 
character of the prophet’s message? That other aspect of 
Gilluy Shekinah wherein the revelation of God consisted of 
His communication to the prophet, of His utterance or 
Dibbur. 12 * For the Rabbis, it is ultimately this experience 
of the prophet that gives authenticity and authority to 
the prophet’s words. 

The Rabbis insisted that prophecy was no longer possible. 
“When the last prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi 

«* Above, p. 236. 

Mekilta, I, pp. 5-7. 

“ Sanhedrin 103b-104a; Seder Eliahu, pp. 60-1. 

Mekilta, II, pp. 24-5. See above, p. 231, note 44. 

“ Mekilta, II, p. 24. 

'“Ibid., p. 212. 

184 See above, p. 236. 
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died,” they declare, “the Holy Spirit — Ruah Ha-Kodesh — 
ceased out of Israel .” 125 In this statement, Ruah Ha-Kodesh 
stands for God’s utterance through the medium of a 
prophet, in effect, for prophecy. Now if Ruah Ha-Kodesh 
has ceased, then Dibbur has ceased, too, and also that 
aspect of Gilluy Shekinah characteristic of prophecy and 
associated with Dibbur; the three concepts are overlapping 
concepts . 126 The concept of Gilluy Shekinah is, therefore, 

155 Tosefta Sotah XIII.2, Sanhedrin 11a and the parallels there. The statement 
goes on to say that afterwards a Bat Kol made pronouncements; we shall take up 
Bat Kol shortly. On the cessation of prophecy see E. E. Urbach, HKiain npDD 
in Tarbiz, XVII, pp. 1 If. 

1M On overlapping concepts, see above, p. 29 f. To give specific examples of 
the overlapping of our concepts: Dibbur , the noun form, is associated with Gilluy 
Shekinah in Bereshit R. LII5, ed. Theodor, p. 544 f. and the parallels there; 
Ruah Ha-Kodesh and Gilluy Shekinah are, on occasion, interchangeable—where 
Tosefta Sotah XIII.3, 4 twice has “fit for Ruah Ha-Kodesh" the parallel in San¬ 
hedrin 11a twice reads, “fit that Shekinah should rest upon him," and in Seder 
Eliahu, pp. 60-1, the terms are interchanged in a single passage. 

Although overlapping, each of these concepts, like all rabbinic concepts (see 
above, pp. 38 ff.), has its own individuality. Dibbur refers specifically to God’s 
communication to the prophets; Gilluy Shekinah stands, in addition, for non- 
prophetic revelation of God to man’s senses; and Ruah Ha-Kodesh is a term used 
in a number of ways — see Bacher, ttm» ’31V (Hebr. trans.), pp. 123-4, 290-4. 
Ruah Ha-Kodesh is also used in an extended sense, that of divine inspiration in 
rabbinic times. On the occasion when Hillel fell back on the popular practice, he 
said, “Let them (the people) be. The Holy Spirit (rests) on them. If they are not 
prophets, they are the sons of prophets”—Tosefta Pesahim IV.2, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., 
p. 163. See also OT, pp. 37-8. 

As used by Nahmanides, the concept of Ruah Ha-Kodesh affords another example 
of the way a medieval philosopher deviated from rabbinic thought. Nahmanides 
tells us that Ruah Ha-Kodesh was a lower grade than prophecy, and higher than 
Bat Kol (Com. to the Pentateuch, Exod. 28:30). He speaks, again, of “prophecy 
and the degree which is lower than it,” meaning by the latter Ruah Ha-Kodesh t 
and so has the category of prophets and also that of “men of Ruah Ha-Kodesh” 
(ibid., Num. 22:23). An example of such men of the Holy Spirit is Daniel (ibid.). 
In one place, however, the Rabbis definitely put Daniel among the forty-eight 
prophets mentioned by name in the Bible and bracket him with Ezekiel, both of 
them being referred to in Scripture by the phrase “son of man” — see Seder 
‘Olam R., Chap. XX, end; comp. R. Hananel on Megillah 14a. Elsewhere, it is 
true, the statement is made that Daniel was not a prophet — see Megillah 3a. 
In any case, the Rabbis have no such concept as “men of Ruah Ha-Kodesh" 
and the entire idea of Ruah Ha-Kodesh as a “grade” in itself is foreign to rabbinic 
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restricted in rabbinic times at best to the nonprophetic 
revelation of God to man’s senses, and the general tendency, 
as we concluded, is to negate the application of the concept 
altogether. And it is well to remember another thing; 
authority derives only from that aspect of Gilluy Shekinah 
which characterized prophecy , 127 from an experience, that 
is to say, which is no longer possible. Those who may have 
experienced Gilluy Shekinah in rabbinic times could claim 
no special authority as the result of such experience. 

If the concretization of Gilluy Shekinah is restricted, even 
negated, what is the character of the experience of God 
that the Rabbis took such pains to cultivate? Experience 
of God as manifest in His love, His justice, His holiness, 
was something without which life was unthinkable. It was 
cultivated and felt in Berakah and prayer, in repentance, 
in study of Torah, in the practice of the Mizwot , in every¬ 
day life and on the holy days. On all these occasions, what 
was the character of the experience of God? Since that 
which the Rabbis in general experienced, and the folk as 
well, was not Gilluy Shekinah , it was experience of God 
unaccompanied by psychic phenomena such as visions or 
locutions. Here, then, is another feature of normal mysti¬ 
cism. In order to achieve that kind of mysticism, a person 
must develop habits of action that are at the same time 
habits in sensitivity, but this is largely a matter of culti¬ 
vation, of training. The psychological equipment required 

thought. Furthermore, Nahmanidcs’ description of the experience of these “men 
of the Holy Spirit” seems to reflect medieval thought. In this description, he 
aptly applies phrases from Job 4:14-15 and Daniel 10:8, but he also emphasizes 
that the experience occurs nVJTDnrn, when these men are apart from society — 
sec his Commentary to the Pentateuch, Num. 23:4. Pertinent in this connection 
is the study by Prof. A. J. Heschel, taT>H IDO Tins C’Din ,D’mn ’’S’Q WTipn m*1 Py 
p"wn ,pvi3) omNS yuosPx ■ms!?. 

127 That authority did not mean that a prophet could either introduce or 
abrogate a law. “Forty-eight prophets and seven prophetesses prophesied unto 
Israel, and they neither took away from nor added to what is written in the Torah, 
except for the reading of the megillah (on Purim)” — baraita in Megillah 14a. 
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is only the sort called for also in ordinary, day-to-day living, 
not that of any unusual temperament. This feature of 
normal mysticism is in accord with those already observed. 
We noticed that normal mystical experience is occasioned 
by daily events and daily activities 128 ; and we recognized, 
too, that it is associated with the integration of the concepts 
as a whole, that it is a steady aspect of the normal valua- 
tional life of the individual . 129 The grasp of daily events, 
the normal valuational life — do these call for anything 
more than the ordinary psychological equipment? Persons 
whose psychological constitution allows them to see visions 
and hear locutions are certainly not excluded; in fact, in 
the concept of Gilluy Shekinah the value-complex gives 
room for such extraordinary phenomena. But that very con¬ 
cept, we found, is not completely in keeping with the nature 
of the value-complex as a whole. 

This third feature of normal mysticism has been brought 
into relief by an analysis of the contexts of the word 
Shekinah. As Ginzberg has pointed out, the word can hardly 
have been used in an identical way in all the various rabbinic 
statements containing it . 130 It seems to us, however, that 
its use can usually be discerned from the context. To be 
more precise, the word is used in either of two contexts; in 
one context it refers to Gilluy Shekinah and in the other it re¬ 
flects normal mystical experience . 131 Statements on Shekinah 

,2 * Above, p. 203. 

m Ibid., pp. 214-215. 

130 See Ginzberg, Commentary, III, pp. 395-7. 

m Thus, in the passages cited by Ginzberg, ibid.: (A) The term Shekinah 
refers to Gilluy Shekinah in (a) the statement by R. Jose (Mekilta, II, p. 224) 
and which we took up above; (incidentally, Kabod refers to Gilluy Shekinah also 
in Mekilta, II, p. 162, as the word in the proof text, Ps. 29:9 indicates; comp, 
ibid., II, p. 233; see also Louis Finkelstein, The Transmission of Early Rabbinic 
Tradition, H. U. C. Annual, XVI, 117-121); (b) the statements regarding She - 
kinah in the Temple. Those who say that Shekinah did not dwell in the Second 
Temple refer obviously only to Gilluy Shekinah , or to the possibility of Gilluy 
Shekinah there; others could and did differ with them on this point. (B) The 
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that appear to be contradictory, hence, may not really be 
so at all. For example, the statement that God withdrew 
His Shekinah when the Temple was destroyed, and the 
statement, in a context of prayer, that Shekinah is every¬ 
where , 132 do not really contradict each other; the former 
refers to Gilluy Shekinah whereas the latter reflects normal 
mystical experience. Again, the word Shekinah can be used 
in both contexts because of something common to both 
contexts, namely, the idea of God's nearness. A teaching 
explicitly stating this common idea may, therefore, be appli¬ 
cable in both contexts. We have a case in point in the 
teaching, just alluded to, that Shekinah is everywhere. This 
statement is made in a context of prayer, a context reflecting 
normal mysticism. Yet practically the same teaching, given 
in a negative form, occurs in a context of Gilluy Shekinah. 
When R. Gamaliel was asked why the Holy One blessed be 
He revealed Himself in a bush (to Moses), the answer was: 
To teach you there is no place on earth not occupied 
(panuy ) by the Shekinah , 133 that is, there is no place on 
earth where the Shekinah cannot reveal itself. In regard 
to statements on Shekinah , contradictions may be only 
apparent contradictions, and the same is true of similarities. 
The question to be asked in every instance is: Does the 
passage speak of a revelation of God to man’s senses? If 


term Shekinah reflects normal mystical experience in (a) the statements con¬ 
cerning the study of Torah; (b) the statement that Shekinah “dwells” among a 
gathering of ten (congregation). There remains only the statement of R. Gama¬ 
liel, and we shall deal with it shortly. 

We advanced the idea that Shekinah, as a term, was to be found in two con¬ 
texts, that of Gilluy Shekinah and that of normal mysticism, some years ago in 
an article (Bulletin of the Rabbinical Assembly, V, no. 1, June, 1942). Our thesis 
there was that there are two concepts, Gilluy Shekinah and Shekinah. We were 
wrong, of course, in speaking of Shekinah as a concept, although we did say that 
it was also a name. 

See above, p. 226. 

,33 Pesikta de R. Kahana, I, ed. Buber, 2b (and the parallels there); cited by 
Ginzberg, 1. c. 
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it does, the passage deals with Gilluy Shekinah; if it does 
not, it reflects normal mystical experience. 

Before closing this discussion, it is well to reckon with a 
view of Shekinah held today. Shekinah is generally taken 
today to be the rabbinic term which expresses the idea of 
the immanence of God. What is meant by this idea? If 
“immanence of God” means that God is present within man 
or within any place as a kind of permanent inherent prin¬ 
ciple, we have to do with an idea foreign to rabbinic thought, 
with a philosophical conception. Only when statements are 
taken out of context, or not checked against other passages, 
do they at all imply this conception. 

There can certainly be no implication of the “immanence 
of God” in the context of Gilluy Shekinah. In that context, 
God is depicted as revealing Himself to man’s sight or 
hearing, and not as a “principle,” or as “inherent.” For 
example, the dictum that there is no place on earth not 
occupied by the Shekinah does not imply “immanence,” 
despite its seeming aptness. It is a reply by R. Gamaliel to 
a question on Gilluy Shekinah ; it teaches that there is no 
place on earth where the Shekinah cannot reveal itself. Nor 
can we possibly attribute to the Rabbis belief in an imraa- 
nancc of a kind that breaks forth, occasionally, into Gilluy 
Shekinah. Gilluy Shekinah, we noticed, was primarily associ¬ 
ated with the Temple. Yet the Rabbis did not conceive 
even the Temple-site itself as inevitably the “abode” of 
Shekinah. In the wilderness, before the First Temple was 
built, Shekinah “rested” in the Tabernacle 134 ; and there is 
the opinion which plainly states that Shekinah did not 
“dwell” (or “rest”) in the Second Temple . 135 

Nor does Shekinah stand for a divine principle per¬ 
manently inherent within Israel. The Rabbis do say, it is 
true, that Shekinah is with Israel. They speak of Shekinah 

Numbers R. XII.5; Sifra on Lev. 9:1, ed. Weiss, p. 44c. 

135 Yoma 9b-10a. 
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as sharing, as it were, the exile of Israel and the affliction 
of the people 136 ; and as being with a congregation at prayer, 
with persons engaged in the study of Torah, with a court 
at its session . 137 Such statements reflect the normal mystical 
experience of the Rabbis and of the people as a whole. 
But the Rabbis never take it for granted that Shekinah is 
inevitably associated with Israel. As a matter of fact, they 
do dissociate Shekinah from Israel. When the people sin, 
Shekinah leaves Israel. Whenever Israel surrenders itself 
to sexual licentiousness, says a midrash, Shekinah goes 
away . 138 Indeed, it is one thing to say that Shekinah is 
usually with Israel and quite another to regard Shekinah 
as a divine principle permanently immanent within the 
people, as a residing principle which is neither distinct, nor 
to be dissociated, from the people. And on this score, it 
seems to us, the figures which the Rabbis use with respect 
to Shekinah arc conclusive; even though metaphorical, 
figures are always consistent with the idea. But how can 
Shekinah represent the immanence of God within Israel 
when it is Israel who is gathered “under the wings of 
Shekinah ?” 139 Or how can the idea of a permanent inherent 
principle be conveyed by such a figure as “crowding off the 
feet of Shekinah ?” 140 Once more we are bound to conclude 
that Shekinah does not represent the philosophical concep¬ 
tion of immanence. 

One rabbinic passage appears to have been affected by 
the conception of immanence, but it is not a passage on 
Shekinah . The Holy One blessed be He is called Makom 
(another appellative for God), says R. Huna in the name 
of R. ’Ammi, because He is the makom — locus — of His 

136 See above, p. 223. 

1,7 See ibid., p. 227. 

138 Numbers R. VII.10. 

,3{ ' See above, p. 227. 

140 See ibid., p. 228. 
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world; R. Jose b. R. Halafta concludes from the words 
makom 'itti in Exod. 33:21 that the Holy One blessed be 
He is the locus of His world, whereas His world is not His 
locus; and R. Isaac concludes from the word ‘‘dwelling- 
place” in Ps. 90:1 that the Holy One blessed be He is the 
dwelling-place of His world whereas His world is not 
His dwelling-place. 141 Were these statements, which are not 
very clear, influenced by the philosophical conception of 
immanence? They may have been, but if so, the figure 
with which the passage closes shows that the idea of imma¬ 
nence was soon eliminated. The passage closes with a 
parable drawn by R. ’Abba bar Judan from Hab. 3:8, of 
a hero riding on a horse — “the horse is secondary to the 
rider, the rider is not subservient (lit., secondary) to the 
horse.” 142 God controls, governs the world, says this parable, 
which makes at the same time the strongest of demarcations 
between God and the world. The parable affirms not a 
philosophic conception but Malkut Shamayim , and this is 
quite likely also true of the statements on makom and 
“dwelling-place.” 143 

Normal mysticism is experience of God without visions 
or locutions or other sense phenomena. It is not the special 
prerogative of particular individuals qualified by an unusual 
aptitude of temperament; it calls for no more than the 
psychological equipment required in everyday living. What 
makes normal mysticism possible is the rabbinic value- 
complex. We demonstrated that the experience of God is 
associated with the integration of the value-concepts. But 
the process of the integration of the value-concepts is also the 

Ul Bereshit R. LXVIII.9, ed. Theodor, pp. 777-8, and the parallels and notes 
there. 

142 Ibid. On Makom, see the references and remarks in Schechter.Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, p. 27, note I. 

143 Another midrash, wrongly summarized in some such epigram as “God is 
the soul of the universe,” has also been taken to express immanence. We dealt 
with it above, on p. 221 f. 
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process of the integration of the self. 144 The awareness or 
experience of God is thus a phenomenon associated with 
the integration of the self. What stimulates the awareness 
of the self also stimulates the experience of God. Just as 
dreams or visions are not the means of bringing about 
awareness of the self, so are dreams and visions not the 
means of bringing about awareness of God. By the same 
token, just as the concretizations of the value-concepts 
do make poignant the awareness of the self, so the con¬ 
cretizations of the value-concepts make poignant the 
awareness of God. 

In the paragraph above, we have stressed the relation of 
normal mysticism to the integrative process of the value- 
complex as a whole. It is also true, however, that certain 
concepts in that complex represent ways of experiencing 
God; and that only when these concepts are concretized 
can there be poignant awareness, or poignant experience, 
of God. The effective cultivation of these concepts con¬ 
stitutes a remarkable achievement on the part of the 
Rabbis. Through the medium of Halakah, daily living, even 
the physical aspects of it, and even the literal day itself with 
its morning, afternoon and evening, everything yielded 
experience of God. All this was possible providing the con¬ 
cepts representing ways of experiencing God were always 
fresh and vivid. It was the function of Haggadah to keep 
them so. The value-concepts in general, not being objective 
like the cognitive concepts or definite like defined concepts, 
had need of Haggadah, the supplement to ordinary com¬ 
munication, in order to remain vivid. This was doubly true 
of the concepts of God’s love, His justice, Malkut Shamayim , 
Kedushah. Indefinite and suggestive merely, as were the 
others, they had also to evoke the experience of God without 
the aid of sense phenomena. It was here that Haggadah 
played its most striking role — living words depicting in 

144 See above, p. 81. 
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story, suggesting in parable, drawing on legend, always 
embodying, in one form or another, the concepts of God- 
experience. Naturally, such Haggadah teems with “anthro¬ 
pomorphisms,” but it has its own way, as we shall see, of 
neutralizing them, its own nonphilosophic correctives. The 
Haggadah, undeniably, lacks the poetry and power of the 
prophets’ utterances, but then Haggadah is in no wise 
prophecy. It is not the outcome of Dibbur, and prophecy 
is. But in the sensitivity required by normal mysticism, in 
the ability to inculcate in others a similar receptivity, in the 
genius for “storing” this sensitivity, as it were, in folkwide 
regimen and habit, the Rabbis were certainly never sur¬ 
passed and probably never equaled. Of course, the Rabbis 
possessed in the Pentateuch and the Prophets and the rest 
of the Bible a foundation for all their work. Let us not 
forget, however, that it was none other than the Rabbis 
who made the Bible an institution. 

The attitude of the Rabbis toward Gilluy Shekinah has 
a parallel in their attitude toward another mystical phenom¬ 
enon of the same order. We have discussed elsewhere 
instances in which the prophet Elijah is said to have 
appeared to individual Rabbis and instructed them in spe¬ 
cific haggadic and even halakic matters. 145 “Such a source of 
haggadic or halakic interpretation did not lend to the latter 
any added prestige in the eyes of the Rabbis, however. On 
the contrary, the Rabbis gave the preference to the coopera¬ 
tive method of the study of the Torah pursued ‘every day 
continually’ — to the normal interpretations of texts and 
laws by means of inferential reasoning.” 146 The general 
attitude here corresponds to the attitude toward Gilluy 
Shekinah. Normal mysticism is the rule; although a few 
persons seem to have experienced Gilluy Shekinah , they 
acquired no special authority as a result. 

145 See OT, pp. 238-9, and the references there. 

M0 Ibid., p. 239, and the references. 
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Relevant in this connection is also the Rabbis’ attitude 
toward the study of Ma'aseh Bereshit and Ma'aseh Mer- 
kabah. The former refers to mystic lore associated with 
the chapter on Creation, the latter to mystic lore associated 
with Ezekiel’s vision of the Chariot. Such matters, if taught 
at all, were taught privately to a few chosen students, and 
it was forbidden altogether to speak on these things in 
public. 147 Scholem suggests that by late Talmudic times 
there may have already existed a school of Yorecle Merkabah , 
but characterizes them as “a school of mystics who are not 
prepared to reveal their secret knowledge, their ‘Gnosis’ 
to the public.” 148 Obviously, the true concern of the Rabbis 
as a whole was with what we have called normal mysticism, 
and not with these byways of religious thought. 

Does the experience of the Yorede Merkabah have any¬ 
thing in common with the concept of Gillny Shekinah ? 
Scholem, who takes Shekinah to express the idea of imma¬ 
nence, says that this idea plays practically no part at all 
in Merkabah mysticism. 149 We have tried to demonstrate 
that the entire idea of the immanence of God is foreign to 
rabbinic thought, and have depicted Gilluy Shekinah as a 
concept in itself. It does not seem at all likely, however, 
that the Rabbis had Merkabah mysticism in mind when 
they spoke of Gilluy Shekinah. In Merkabah mysticism, 
the visionary had to pass through heavenly Hekalot , or 
palaces, in the seventh of which he saw the rise of the 
throne of divine glory 150 ; in preparation for this vision, 
there were ascetic practices, and then special bodily actions 
and postures, and finally the ecstasy of the trance 151 ; the 
visionary used secret names of God and those of the angels 


147 See Zunz, op. cit., p. 163, and the references there. 

UH G. Scholem, op. cit., p. 46. See notes, i\ 371. 

,i! * G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, p. 54. 

150 See ibid., p. 44. 

151 See ibid., pp. 48-9. 
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and archons 152 which had certain theurgic powers; 153 the 
visionary sensed a metamorphosis wherein his flesh turns 
into fire. 154 None of these characteristics of Merkabah mys¬ 
ticism is even hinted at in the passages which speak of 
Gilluy Shekinah. The Rabbis even seem to be opposed, as 
Scholem points out, to the prayers or hymns of the Merkabah 
mystics. 155 In the light of Merkabah mysticism, the mysti¬ 
cism represented by the concept of Gilluy Shekinah thus 
appears remarkably restrained; and this, in turn, was no 
doubt due to the fact that generally what the Rabbis 
experienced was normal mysticism, mysticism devoid of 
sense phenomena. 


IV. BAT KOL 

The Rabbis say that upon the death of the last of the 
prophets, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, “the Holy Spirit 
departed from Israel/’ but, they add, resort was had to 
the Bat Kol . 1 Lieberman has described the means used 
when the Bat Kol was resorted to. 2 At times the Rabbis 
speak also of “a Bat Kol from the heaven.’’ 3 A view ex¬ 
pressed in Tosafot accounts, in these instances, for the word 
Bat, “daughter,” by saying that it was a derivative sound — 
what was heard was not directly a voice from heaven but 

152 See ibid., pp. 50, 56. One of these secret names is ’Akatriel, and hence 
Scholem regards the passage in Berakot 7a, referred to above, p. 234, as having 
to do with Merkabah mysticism. 

153 See, for example, Hckalot Rabbati, Chap. 30, in Bet Ha-Midrash, ed. Jclli- 
nek (2nd ed.: Jerusalem: Bamberger and Wahrmann, 1938) III, p. 107. 

154 See Scholem, op. cit., p. 51. 

155 Ibid., p. 59. 

Sanhedrin 11a, Yoma 9b, Sotah 48b; Tos. Sotah XIII.2, ed. Zuck.-Licb., p. 
318. See the next note. 

2 S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1950), pp. 194 ff. On the reading T)22 f’PQniPft Vn, see 
ibid., p. 194 f. 

3 For example, Sanhedrin 1 la. 
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a derivative sound issuing from that voice, something 
like an echo . 4 It is this kind of Bat Kol, obviously, that 
Blau refers to in the following statement: “The charac¬ 
teristic attributes of the Bat Kol are the invisibility of 
the speaker and a certain remarkable quality in the sound, 
regardless of its strength or weakness.”* 

Neither kind of Bat Kol had any association whatever 
with experience of God. When the Rabbis assert that 
resort was had to a Bat Kol, they also declare at the same 
time that upon the death of the last prophets, the Holy Spirit 
had departed from Israel. In other words, the Rabbis say 
that the aspect of Gilluy Shekinah characteristic of prophecy 
could not be experienced in rabbinic times,® and hence they 
imply that the Bat Kol is an entirely different phenomenon. 
Moreover, the statement contains another implication. It 
is the prophet’s experience of Ruah Ha-Kodesh (the Holy 
Spirit) or Gilluy Shekinah that gives authority and authen¬ 
ticity to the prophet’s words; by the same token, the Bat 
Kol apparently lacks authority. That the Bat Kol does 
indeed lack authority is evidenced by the fact that it is 
rejected, on a number of occasions, in Halakah . 7 This lack 
of authority is a sure indication that it was not associated 
with any experience of God . 8 

4 Tosafot, ibid., s. v. 113. 

8 L. Blau, Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. II, art. Bat Kol , p. 588a. 

0 See above, p. 250 f. 

7 It is rejected in Baba Mezi*a 59b (and parallel), and in Tosefta Shebu'ot 
III-8. It is rejected by Bet Shammai and accepted by Bet Hillel in Yebamot 122a 
(and parallels), and it is accepted in an anonymous mishnah in Yeb. XVI.6 (and 
parallel); but these are instances where every effort is made to permit a woman 
to re-marry — comp. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Gerushin XIII.29. A 
Bat Kol declares the law always to be according to Bet Hillel (Yer. Berakot 3b 
and parallels), but the Talmud has R. Joshua applying here too the principle, 
“A Bat Kol is not to be taken into account” (Berakot 52a and parallels); more¬ 
over, Tos. Yeb. I, end (and parallel) declares that the law must always be accord¬ 
ing to Bet Hillel but does not mention a Bat Kol at all. 

8 To be sure, the Bat Kol is sometimes identified with the Holy Spirit. Blau 
reckons with that — see op. cit., p. 589b. As we have indicated above, p. 251, 
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Only value-concepts that are not pure value-concepts are 
restricted or curbed. Bat Kol belongs to this small group, 
together with the concepts of Nes and Gilluy Shekinah. 
In fact, Bat Kol is less a pure value-concept than the other 
two, for it alone is also used as a cognitive concept, although 
most likely in a borrowed sense. It is used in one place in 
the sense of sound — “as oil has no bat kol" (that is, gives 
no sound) , 9 and in another place in the related sense of 
echo — “if a man calls to his fellow, his voice has a bat kol , 
but the voice which issued from the mouth of the Holy 
One blessed be He had no bat kol .” 10 If Bat Kol was thus 
also employed occasionally as a cognitive concept, its 
function as a value-concept could not have been otherwise 
than weak. To this, its rejection in Halakah gives testi¬ 
mony. 


V. THE RELATIONSHIP TO GOD 

In normal mysticism, the ways of experiencing God are 
expressed in a number of value-concepts. Most of these 
concepts, like the other value-concepts, refer to actions or 
attitudes on the part of man, as in the case of prayer, for 
example, or repentance, or Kiddush Ha-Shem. Two, how¬ 
ever — God’s love and God’s justice — stand for qualities 
of God. A third, Kedushah , likewise a quality of God, con¬ 
notes also the imitation of God by man. Although there are 
thus various modes of experiencing God, all of them are 


note 126, the term Ruah Ha-Kodesh (the Holy Spirit) is used in several ways. It is 
thus used instead of an appellative for God sometimes when a statement is 
attributed to God — see the example in TE, p. 50 f.; hence it is sometimes also 
identified with Hat Kol. But Ruah Ha-Kodesh, as associated with prophecy, has 
other connotations. 

0 Song of Songs R. 1.21 (on Song of Songs 1:3). 

10 Exod. R. XXIX, end (comp. XXVIII, end). This and the previous reference 
are cited by Blau, op. cit., p. 588a. 
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crystallized in concepts. Yet one thing is not expressed by 
means of any concept. The consciousness of relationship 
to God is expressed, we shall see, in another manner. 

Being value-concepts, the concepts of normal mysticism 
are in themselves not objective or definite, but merely 
connotative, indeterminate. They do not, in themselves, 
involve sense perception, unlike the cognitive concepts. 
They are made determinate when they are concretized in 
situations or events, in other words, when they act in con¬ 
cert with cognitive concepts. 1 Nor does the indeterminate 
character of the abstract value-concept render concretization 
difficult, but just the contrary. The indeterminacy of the 
value-concept gives the concept flexibility, and thereby 
renders it amenable to all sorts of concretizations, no matter 
how diverse. A concept like God’s love, for example, can 
be associated with the possession of a morsel of bread no 
less than with the dawning of the day. Hence, if the normal 
experience of God is mediated by concepts these must be 
value-concepts. Only value-concepts can be vehicles for 
normal mysticism, for mystical experience associated with 
all the variegated phenomena of daily life. By the same 
token, normal mysticism, the experience of God expressed 
in value-concepts, is devoid of any sensory experience 
of God. Value-concepts do not involve sense phenomena in 
themselves. 

The Rabbis also possess a concept representing mysticism 
of a different kind, the concept of Gilluy Shekinah (reve¬ 
lation of Shekinah ). This concept does involve sensory phe¬ 
nomena and, like the few other value-concepts lacking the 
quality of indeterminacy, is restricted and curbed. The 
Rabbis, by and large, deny that Gilluy Shekinah is possible 
in their own day. Indeed, they apparently avoided the 
use of the conceptual term itself for it is found in only a 
single, very early passage. This attitude of the Rabbis 

1 Sec above, pp. 97, 107-111, 131. 
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toward Gilluy Shekinah confirms our conclusion that the 
God-experience of the Rabbis was, generally, normal mysti¬ 
cism. The Rabbis’ negation of Gilluy Shekinah in their own 
times implies that their own experience of God was devoid 
of sensory phenomena. Since the general attitude of the 
Rabbis is actually formulated in Halakah, we took pains 
here to establish each halakic instance. 

It must not be assumed, from our description, that the 
experience of God was sporadic, now stimulated by one 
occasion and now by another. Experience of God that is 
altogether sporadic is not possible. It would mean that a 
person, stimulated by an occasion, could summon up 
almost at will, as it were, an experience of God. At any 
rate, the rabbinic experience of God was not really occa¬ 
sional or sporadic. It was in the nature, rather, of a con¬ 
stant, felt relationship to God, a relationship more acutely 
apprehended when the concepts of normal mysticism were 
concretized. Even the rare experience of Gilluy Shekinah, 
an experience that was certainly sporadic, would have 
been impossible without this constant consciousness of a 
relationship to God. 

Particularly in normal mysticism is there a steady con¬ 
sciousness of a relationship to God. We cannot actually 
depict that consciousness; at best, as we shall see, it can only 
be suggested. But we can indicate — in fact, we have 
already indicated — that it is something steady, as steady 
as the integrative process of the self. We have demon¬ 
strated above that the experience of God is associated with 
the integration of the value-concepts, and that the process of 
the integration of the value-concepts is also the process 
of the integration of the self . 2 If the integration of the self 
cannot be other than steady, constant, neither can the con¬ 
sciousness of God. Both are phenomena associated with 
the same process and they are thus allied phenomena. So 

* See above, p. 81, pp. 214-15, and p. 257. 
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long as the steady integration of the self goes on, so long, 
and as steadily, is there a consciousness of a relationship 
to God. 

In the endeavor of the Rabbis to express this sense of 
relationship to God, we have once more an approach charac¬ 
teristic of normal mysticism. They address God as “Thou” 
in Berakot and prayers. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God” is the opening phrase characteristic of the Berakah . 3 
“We therefore hope in Thee, O Lord our God,” reads a 
famous prayer, “that we may speedily behold the glory of 
Thy might, when Thou wilt remove the abominations from 
the earth, and the idols will be utterly cut off, when the 
world will be perfected under the Kingship of the Almighty, 
and all the children of flesh will call upon Thy Name, when 
Thou wilt turn to Thyself all the wicked of the earth .” 4 
"For Thou dost pardon and forgive,” “for Thou art a 
mighty Redeemer” are typical phrases from the Daily 
‘Amidah . 5 These are examples taken from the prayers 
almost at random, and many others might have been given 
instead. All of them illustrate that the relationship to God 
is felt as to someone who is near, who listens, whom you 
can face directly. It is a warm, personal relationship, so 
intimate and direct as to allow one to use such words as 
“thou,” “thee,” “thy.” 

But the consciousness of the relationship to God, never¬ 
theless, cannot be equated to a sense of intimacy. In our 
discussions thus far, we seem to have assumed that it can; 
that impression, however, results from our having tried not 
to make more complicated an analysis that is already com¬ 
plicated enough. Now that we have presented various 
features of normal mysticism, we can discuss to better 


” See ibid., p. 168, and note 1 there. 

* The ‘Alenu prayer— Prayer Book, ed. Singer, pp. 76-7 (and his translation); 
see Baer, op. cit., pp. 131-2. 

5 Prayer Book, ed. Singer, pp. 46, 47; Baer, op. cit., pp. 90, 91, and his intro¬ 
duction to the Daily 4 Amidah , pp. 87-8. 
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advantage another important feature — the consciousness 
of the relationship to God. 

That consciousness, as we have said, cannot be equated 
to a sense of intimacy. Such a feeling is present, of course, 
but so is another and an opposite feeling. In the Berakah, 
both rise to expression at the same time, as it were. Let 
us take, as an example, the first part of the Berakah said 
at a rite. A coherent translation of that part, and one that 
we have used in our discussions, would be: “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, who hast sancti¬ 
fied us by Thy Mizwot This is a coherent but not an 
exact translation, for an exact or correct translation is 
impossible. There is a shift from the second to the third 
person here so that the reference is to “ (Him) He (that) 
sanctified us by His Mizwot." Further, the next word is 
we-ziwwanu, “and He commanded us.” “Thou” and “He,” 
both, refer to God, and are thus apparently successive 
attempts to express, in the same statement, a consciousness 
of the relationship to God. This is true of other types of 
Berakot also, not only of the Birkat Ha-Mizwot. One of 
the Berakot over foods, for example, ends with “everything 
exists through His word” 7 ; it begins, of course, with “Blessed 
art Thou.” The Berakot in the daily prayers afford a number 
of striking examples. Before the 'Amidah in the morning 
service, for instance, there is the Berakah, “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord (who) (He) has redeemed Israel” 8 ; and, to give 
another example, there is the Berakah at the beginning of 
the evening service — “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the world, who at His word brings on the evening 
twilight .” 9 


• vnisaa 1«np new — see above, p. 170. 

’ mm rrm >3,1® — see Baer, op. cit., p. 567. This Berakah is said before the 
eating of cheese, fish, meat, etc., and all liquids except wine. 

* t>K 3 l— Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 44; see Baer, op. dt., p. 86 , and the 
notes there. 

9 D’aiy anyn m*n 10R — Singer, p. 96; Baer, p. 164. 
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A characteristic of many Berakot, this shift from the 
second to the third person is also to be found, occasionally, 
in the body of the prayers. “His children beheld His might,” 
reads a section of the evening service, “they praised and 
gave thanks unto His Name and willingly accepted His 
Kingship: Moses and the children of Israel sang a song 
unto Thee with great joy, saying, all of them, ‘Who is like 
unto Thee, O Lord’ (Exod. 15:11).” 10 Similarly, a section 
of the morning service reads, “His words are living and 
enduring, faithful and precious, forever and to all eternity, 
as for our fathers so also for us, for our children and future 
generations, and for all generations of the seed of Israel Thy 
servants.” 11 Nor are these the only examples. 

What we have just observed can all too easily be dismissed 
as a stylistic peculiarity; but then so can all matters often 
enough expressed in a repetitive way. On the other hand, 
it seems to us that the explanations given by the medieval 
authorities are not sound either. According to Nahmanides, 
the third person is used as a mark of respect after the 
mention of God’s Kingship in a Berakah, whether in the 
Birkat Ha-Mizwot or in any other Berakah apparently, 
whereas the second person is used when the idea of God’s 
Kingship is not mentioned; in the first part of the 'Alenu 
prayer, he adds, the reference to God is in the third person 
for the same reason — in that section we have the phrase, 
“before the King of the kings of kings.” 12 A glance at our 
examples, however, will indicate that Nahmanides’ rule does 
not always apply. There are some Berakot which close 
with a reference to God in the third person, but which do 


10 Singer, p. 99; Baer, p. 166. 

“Singer, p. 42, and P. Birabaum, Daily Prayer Book (New York, 1949), pp. 
79-80; Baer, p. 84. See notes, p. 371. 

12 Nahmanides, Commentary on the Pentateuch, Exod. 15:26, toward the end. 
The background of his explanation here is mystical, but it is a mysticism de¬ 
veloped in medieval times. 
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not mention God’s Kingship. 13 Other authorities say that 
when we use the second person we refer to the character of 
God as revealed through His activity or deeds, and that 
when we use the third person the reference is to His God- 
hood or essence, hidden and beyond knowledge. 14 A view 
with a sounder basis in rabbinic thought is the one given in 
the Mahzor Vitry. Here the use of "Thou” in the Berakah 
is linked with a rabbinic rule, the rule that a man in prayer 
"ought to regard himself as though Shekinah were in front 
of him” 15 ; and it is this rule or practice, we may remember, 
which apparently informs Rab’s dictum that a Berakah 
ought always to begin with, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord.” 16 
But the explanation in Mahzor Vitry, too, goes on to asso¬ 
ciate the sudden change to the third person with a specific 
idea. 17 The attempt to make an idea specific when the 
Rabbis have not done so often results, as we have learned, 
in the misinterpretation of a rabbinic idea. This is again 
illustrated by the explanations we have mentioned here. 

The Rabbis themselves offer no explanation for the sudden 
change from “Thou” to "He.” Why? Because their appre¬ 
hension of God is not rationalistic or quasi-philosophical 
but mystical. When the medieval authorities discuss the 
Berakah , they take “Thou” and "He” to be two distinct 
and different forms of address, and hence must account for 
them by associating each of them with a different idea. 
But the authorities disregard an essential fact, namely, the 
fact that a relative pronoun, * asher , connects the reference 
to God in the second person with the reference to God in 
the third person. We have to do with a unit, that is, with 

13 See above, p. 56, note 11, and p. 267, note 8. 

M See the opinions cited in Frumkin, Seder R. Amram, I, p. 24a, and in Baer, 
op. cit., p. 36. 

15 Mahzor Vitry, par. 88, ed. Hurwitz, p. 56. 

See above, p. 208. 

” Mahzor Vitry, 1. c. The forced explanation involves a gratuitous harmoniza¬ 
tion of Ps. 16:2 with Ezek. 3:12. 
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a consciousness of relationship expressed as a unitary 
attitude. When we regard the two forms of address as 
distinct from one another — and this we must do on all 
other occasions —we break up that unity. That is why 
the consciousness of relationship expressed here can only 
be characterized as a mystical consciousness. It is a con¬ 
sciousness of relationship like none other, expressible to a 
point, but in a manner in which no other relationship is 
expressible. The Berakah formula thus enables the Rabbis 
and the people as a whole to express their consciousness of 
relationship to God, and also to evoke, to make more acute, 
that consciousness. It was nothing short of religious genius 
first to have achieved the Berakah formula, and then to 
have made it the basic element of the prayers. Two forms 
of address representing two different relationships — normal 
relationships — are so conjoined as to express a unitary con¬ 
sciousness of mystical relationship. 

The mystical consciousness of relationship to God is ex¬ 
pressed, again, in terms of various human relationships. 
Besides the oft-used phrase “Father in heaven,” 18 other 
terms of relationship are used as well. It is none other 
than God who is referred to as “thy Friend” in Prov. 27:10, 
according to the Rabbis. 1 " They interpret ibid., 17:17 as 
referring to God who is the “Brother” helping Israel in their 
adversity. 20 In depicting the giving of the Torah on Mt. 
Sinai, they speak of God as the “Bridegroom” and of 
Israel as the bride. 21 These terms of relationship are, of 
course, metaphorical expressions of God’s love as the 
Rabbis sensed it. But do the Rabbis intend merely to give 


18 See, for example, above, pp. 183,205. 

10 Exod. R. XXVII.1. “‘Thy friend* (Prov. 27:10) — that is the Holy One 
blessed be He.” 

20 Mekilta, I, p. 221. 

21 See Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, III, p. 92 and VI, p. 36, note 200. 

A play on the word wayegaresh (Gen. 3:24) enables the Rabbis to say that God 
gave Adam “a divorce as (is done) with a woman” — see TE, p. 110. 
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an impression of God’s love, and no more? Are the Rabbis 
not striving to express a consciousness of a relationship in 
their very attempt to tell of God’s love? The terms they use 
are not only metaphorical expressions of God’s love but, at 
the same time, metaphorical expressions of a sense of rela¬ 
tionship. That consciousness of relationship can be expressed 
only metaphorically because it is a mystical consciousness. 
To express this mystical consciousness of relationship to God, 
the Rabbis again employ terms representing normal relation¬ 
ship, now giving such terms a metaphorical character. 

Finally, the mystical consciousness of relationship to God 
is expressed also in the use of the appellatives for God. 
The appellatives or epithets are names, and hence they 
signify a consciousness of relationship. 22 These names or 
appellatives, we may remember, are used far more fre¬ 
quently than the generic terms for God — indeed, the generic 
terms are limited to only a few contexts, and such contexts 
can be readily accounted for. 23 Does not this fact testify 
as to the character of the rabbinic “idea” of God? If the 
Rabbis so often resort to names for God rather than to a 
generic term, are they not expressing thereby a conscious¬ 
ness of relationship rather than a generic idea? Further¬ 
more, the Rabbis’ use of the generic terms is perfectly 
consistent with their use of the appellatives. The generic 
terms themselves are sometimes used as proper nouns, as 
names. 24 They are, in fact, not really classificatory terms 
at all, being neither defined, nor cognitive, nor valuational 
terms; they point, instead, to a private experience, that is 
to say, to a mystical experience of God. 25 If the appellatives 
express a sense of mystical relationship to God, the generic 
terms, therefore, do practically the same thing, whatever 
else they may do. 

“ See above, p. 204 f. 

23 See ibid., p.206f. 

«See ibid., p. 199 f. 

33 See ibid., pp. 198-202. 
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The consciousness of relationship to God, which is mystical 
and therefore incommunicable by itself, thus becomes some¬ 
thing that can to a degree be expressed, or, more correctly, 
suggested. It rises to expression, particularly, when concepts 
such as God’s love. His justice, Kedushah and the like are 
concretized in Berakot and prayers. The rabbinic Berakot 
and prayers, hence, play a tremendous role in the spiritual 
life. They enable the ordinary man as well as the spiritual 
leader to express the mystical consciousness of relationship 
to God, but they also do more than that. They may even 
be said to evoke that consciousness. The recitation of a 
prayer or, on the appropriate occasion, of a Berakah, has 
the effect of making that consciousness more acute, and in 
that sense evokes it. 46 

Normal mysticism, then, is characterized by three main 
features. It is experience of God in various modes, all of 
them crystallized in value-concepts; and, since value- 
concepts do not involve sense phenomena in themselves, 
it is therefore experience of God devoid of any sensory 
perception of God. Second, since value-concepts are con¬ 
cretized in everyday situations, it is experience of God 
that makes significant everyday phenomena and situations, 
not only unusual occasions. Lastly, the awareness of God 
in normal mysticism is a mystical consciousness of relation¬ 
ship to God; a consciousness that rises to a degree of 
expression in the Berakot and the prayers; a steady con¬ 
sciousness that becomes acute and poignant in these and 
in the other concretizations of the value-concepts of normal 
mysticism. 

These features of normal mysticism made it possible for 
the spiritual leader and the common man to have the same 
kind of experience of God, provided that the common man, 
too, received the necessary training. Through the agencies of 
Halakah and Haggadah, the Rabbis supplied that training. 

23 See the discussion above, p. 209 f. 



CHAPTER VII 


This Side of Philosophy 


The Rabbis were not philosophers. This is something 
taken for granted in modern studies of rabbinic thought. 
Yet there seems to be the feeling also that, in several 
specific matters, the Rabbis are nevertheless influenced by 
considerations akin to philosophic principles. When the 
Rabbis appear to ask certain questions, those questions 
are taken to be strictures on anthropomorphisms; when 
they express certain attitudes, those attitudes are taken 
to be doctrines of a creed. We expect to show, however, 
that such questions and attitudes are entirely in accord 
with the complex of rabbinic thought as a whole. They 
arise as the result of normal mysticism, and not from any 
speculative tendency or from any attempt to formulate a 
creed. 


I. THE QUESTION OF ANTHROPOMORPHISM 

Iq .he questions just referred to, the Rabbis apparently 
object to biblical statements about God that appear to 
limit Him. It will suffice to give the following examples 
from the Mekilta. “ ‘And the Lord went before them by 
day’ (Exod. 13:21) —is it possible to say so? Has it not 
been said: ‘Do not I fill heaven and earth, saith the Lord’ 
(Jer. 23:24)? And it is written: ‘And one called unto 
another, and said: Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of His glory’ (Is. 6:3). And it 

273 
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also says: ‘And, behold, the glory of the God of Israel 
came from the way of the east; and His voice was 
like the sound of many waters; and the earth did shine 
with His glory’ (Ezek. 43.2). How then can Scripture say 
‘And the Lord went before them by day’?” 1 A parallel 
instance is to be found in the comment on Exod. 15:3. 
Here the same question is raised again: “ ‘The Lord is a 
man of war’ (Exod. 15:3) —is it possible to say so?” 
Quite as in the previous passage, the three verses from the 
Prophets are then set off against the limiting verse. 2 3 In 
another passage, the question is raised in a different form. 
“‘And He rested on the seventh day’ (Exod. 20:11) —and 
is He subject to such a thing as (lit., is there before Him) 
weariness? Has it not been said: ‘The Creator of the ends 
of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary’ (Is. 40:28) ? 
And it says: ‘He giveth power to the faint’ (ibid., v. 29). 
And it also says: ‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth’ 
(Ps. 33:6) 

In all the passages the questions raised certainly imply 
an apprehension of some kind on the part of the Rabbis. 
The questions are more pointed than the general thought 
of the verses which support them; they voice an apprehen¬ 
sion against depicting God as lighting the way at the head 
of Israel, as being “a man of war,” as working and resting 
from work. But has this apprehension anything to do with 
the philosophers’ objection to anthropomorphism? 

The answers the Rabbis give indicate no concern with 
the problem of anthropomorphism. Is it possible to say 
that “the Lord went before them by day?” Rabbi (Judah 
the Prince) replies by telling of how Antoninus would him- 

1 Mckilta, I, p. 185 — p 1»1^ ItPD’K. 

2 Ibid., II, p. 34. On the verses, see also Friedmann’s edition a. 1., and the note 
there. 

3 Uriel., II, p. 255. 
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self take the torch and light the way for his sons in the 
darkness, and that he would say to the notables who offered 
to perform that service: “It is not that I have no one to 
take the torch and light the way for my sons. But it is 
thus that I make known to you how beloved my sons are 
to me, so that you should treat them with respect.” And 
Rabbi adds, “In like manner, the Holy One blessed be He 
made known to the nations of the world how beloved 
Israel is to Him: He Himself went before them, so that 
they (the nations) should treat them with respect.” 4 5 Obvi¬ 
ously, no attention is paid here to the problem of anthropo¬ 
morphism. But why was there any apprehension in the 
first place if the limiting verse is only affirmed? 

The answer to the question in the second passage, though 
more circumspect, is similar. “How then can Scripture say, 
‘The Lord is a man of war’? Because of My love for you 
and because of your holiness I sanctify My Name in you 
( ba-kem ), as it says, ‘For I am God, and not man, the Holy 
One in the midst of thee’ (Hosea 11:9) — I sanctify My 
Name in you.” 8 If we take Schechter’s view of this state¬ 
ment, the limiting verse is definitely not explained away. 
“The words, ‘The Lord is a man of war’ are contrasted,” 
says Schechter, “with ‘For I am God, and not man,’ and 
explained to mean that it is only for the love of Israel that 
God appears in such a capacity.” 6 * Thus here, too, the Rabbis 
express apprehension and yet affirm, though with circum¬ 
spection, the limiting verse. 

To the question in the third passage, two answers are 
given, although our source contains only one. Our source 
declares that God “caused it to be written about Him that 

4 Ibid., I, pp. 185-6. 

5 Ibid., II, p. 35; Horovitz-Rabin, p. 131. We have taken the reading in the 

latter; the variations are slight. 

0 S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 36. For a different view, 

see Weiss, in his edition of the Mekilta, p. 45b, note 60. 
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He created His world in six days and rested on the seventh”; 
and it draws the inference that “if He who is not subject 
to weariness caused it to be written about Him that He 
created His world in six days and rested on the seventh, 
all the more should man, of whom it is said, ‘But man is 
born unto trouble* (Job 5:7) (rest on the seventh) .” 7 Our 
source then, in this case, does explain away the limiting 
verse. A different source, however, also raising the question 
of how it is possible to speak of God as needing rest, gives 
another answer first, and this answer is found in a number 
of parallels as well. “Why, then, does it say, ‘And He 
rested on the seventh day?* In order to exact penalty from 
the wicked who are destroying the world that was created 
with trouble and labor.” 8 As is true of our passages above, in 
this source too and in the parallels, the Rabbis express an 
apprehension and nevertheless proceed to affirm the limiting 
verse. 

Statements like “the Lord went before them by day,” 
to repeat, are preceded by questions indicating an appre¬ 
hension on the part of the Rabbis, but such statements 
are nevertheless affirmed. Do those questions or apprehen¬ 
sions qualify the affirmations? If so, the Rabbis have a 
more direct way of qualifying some of their statements 
about God. Sometimes they preface an interpretation by 
saying, “Were it not for the scriptural verse, it would be 
impossible to say this.” We shall have occasion later on 
to give examples of midrashim in which this expression 
occurs. 9 

At the same time, rabbinic literature abounds in similar 
statements about God that are not qualified in any way 
whatsoever. Thus, in a summary of midrashim about God 


T Mekilta, II, pp. 255-6; Horovitz-Rabin, p. 230. 

8 Mekilta de R. Simon, p. 109. The parallels are: Bereshit R. X.9, ed. Theodor, 
pp. 85-6; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, p. 4a; Pesikta Rabbati, 3rd piska on ‘Aseret 
Ha-Dibberot, 5. 

• Below, p. 309. 
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quoted in a previous chapter, practically all of those striking 
rabbinic anthropomorphisms are unqualified. 10 The in¬ 
stances there are concretizations of the concepts of God’s 
love and His justice. None of them, however, is more 
striking in its unqualified anthropomorphism than a state¬ 
ment on the holiness of God, a passage in which an authority 
finds warrant in scriptural verses for saying that His speech, 
His walk, His way. His sitting, the baring of His arm, are 
all with Kedushah, holiness. 11 From another version of the 
statement, it is evident that the intention here was to em¬ 
phasize the ideal of holiness in man’s everyday conduct, 
the connotation of Kedushah being the imitation of God 
by man. That version begins by saying, “ ‘Be ye holy, for 
I am holy’ (Lev. 19:2) — the Holy One blessed be He said 
to Israel: Be ye holy just as I am holy in every thing.” 12 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the anthropomorphisms 
involved are not only bold but unqualified. How is it that 
there are so many statements in which the anthropomor¬ 
phisms remain unqualified while similar anthropomorphisms 
in other statements are qualified? 

Marmorstein attempts to solve all these problems with 
the hypothesis that there were two schools among the 
Rabbis — allegorists and literalists. 13 By qualifying an 
anthropomorphism, the allegorists wish to convey the idea, 
according to Marmorstein, that the anthropomorphism is 
to be taken allegorically 14 ; and the questions raised by the 
Rabbis represent a means on the part of the allegorists, 
according to him, of overcoming biblical anthropomor¬ 
phisms. 15 On the other hand, the literalists, he says, not 

10 See above, p. 141 f. 

M Yer. Berakot IX.l, 18a; Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 14a. 

“ Tanhuma, ed. Buber, III, p. 37a, and the notes there. On the connotation of 
Kedushah, see above, p. 169 f. 

“A. Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, II, Essays in An¬ 
thropomorphism (London: Oxford University Press, 1937), pp. 29 ff. 

" Ibid., pp. 107 ff., p. 123 f. 

“Ibid., pp. 29 if. 
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only take the biblical anthropomorphisms literally but 
enlarge upon them and add to them. 18 He also regards a 
number of anthropomorphic passages as an endeavor to 
reply to the polemics directed against Israel in the rabbinic 
period. 17 

But if there are two schools, allegorists and literalists, 
what do the allegorists intend to convey by means of their 
allegories? Ought there not be somewhere a statement of 
what the allegories point to? When the Rabbis themselves 
interpret the Song of Songs as an allegory, they tell us 
the meanings of the allegory. 18 And so do Maimonides and 
other philosophers when they declare that certain biblical 
passages are to be taken as allegories. 19 Nor is it possible 
to say that the questions raised by the Rabbis are a means 
of overcoming biblical anthropomorphisms; those anthropo¬ 
morphisms, as we saw, are actually affirmed. The whole 
hypothesis, indeed, falls to the ground as soon as we examine 
its central thesis — the division into two schools. In the 
attempt to maintain this division, Marmorstein is forced, 
in a number of instances, to change around the proponents 
of opinions, often solely on the basis of his thesis. 20 

A less elaborate explanation imputes to the Rabbis the 
ideas of the immanence of God and His transcendence. 
According to this explanation, when the Rabbis leave the 
anthropomorphisms unqualified, they stress God’s imma¬ 
nence and when they qualify them they stress His transcend¬ 
ence. But we saw above that the very idea of immanence 

“Ibid., p. 131 f. 

” Ibid., p. 71 f.,p. 76 f. 

18 Since Haggadah is characterized by multiple interpretations of biblical 
verses (see above, p. 120), there is no consistency in the rabbinic interpretation of 
the Song of Songs either. But, in each case, the interpretation here too indicates 
what the particular passage, taken as an allegory, points to. See I. Heinemann, 
Darke Ha-Agadah. p. 137 f. 

w See, for example, Philo’s approach as depicted by Heinemann, op. cit., p. 
157 f. On Maimonides, see above, p. 102 f. 

20 See Marmorstein, op. cit., pp. 42 ff. 
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is foreign to rabbinic thought. 21 Moore says the same thing 
about the idea of transcendence, declaring that the “Pales¬ 
tinian masters" were innocent “of an ‘abstract’ or ‘tran¬ 
scendent’ — or any other sort of a philosophical — idea 
of God.” 22 He rightly characterizes the imputation to the 
Rabbis of the idea of transcendence as an abuse of philo¬ 
sophical terminology. 23 

Another explanation in vogue among modern scholars, 
and one often resorted to, involves undeclared assumptions. 
The stereotype phrases or terms employed in connection 
with some anthropomorphisms, say a number of scholars, 
weaken or mitigate those anthropomorphisms. Bacher, for 
one, states that the term is always employed where 

there is “a strong expression” concerning God, as a way of 
apology for that bold expression. 24 Schechter, for another, 
speaks of “the marked tendency, both in the Targumim 
and in the Agadah, to explain away or to mitigate certain 
expressions in the Bible investing the deity with corporeal 
qualities.” 25 Now these authorities also point out time and 
again that the Rabbis were not philosophers, 20 and hence 
would be the last to impute to the Rabbis philosophic ideas. 
But what of the aversion to “investing the deity with cor¬ 
poreal qualities?” If this is not the same as the philosophers’ 
objection to anthropomorphism, it is certainly very much 
akin to it. It assumes a principle on the part of the Rabbis, 
namely, that corporeal qualities must not be attributed to 
God because they are corporeal. Being only a “marked 
tendency,” this is not conceived as a thoroughgoing prin¬ 
ciple, to be sure, but its kinship with philosophical thought 
nevertheless cannot be gainsaid. Implied by the principle 

21 See above, p. 255 f- 

22 G. F. Moore, op. cit., I, p. 421. 

22 Ibid., p. 423. 

24 W. Bacher, (Heb. trails.) I, p. 50 and II, p. 200. 

23 S. Schechter, op. cit., p. 35. 

28 See, for example, Schechter, ibid., pp. 11 if. and p. 39. 
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is some idea about God which negates anthropomorphism 
or corporeal qualities, whereas the philosophers go further 
and supply such an idea. We have only to speak of “miti¬ 
gating” anthropomorphisms to be swept, without being 
aware of it, into the stream of philosophic thought. 

The fact is that the Rabbis and the philosophers simply 
do not inhabit the same universe of discourse. Whatever 
the Rabbis do, they do not really qualify or mitigate either 
biblical anthropomorphisms or their own. The very prob¬ 
lem of anthropomorphism did not exist for them. Value- 
concepts like God’s love and His justice are basically 
anthropomorphic or anthropopathic even as abstract con¬ 
cepts; but their character as value-concepts render them 
necessary elements in the organismic complex . 27 On the 
other hand, it is wrong to say that the Rabbis affirmed 
the corporeality of God as a principle. Such a principle 
would hardly be compatible with what we recognized to 
be the normal religious experience of the Rabbis, since 
that form of mystical experience, normal mysticism, is 
devoid of sensory experience of God; more, it would certainly 
not be compatible with the restriction of the concept of 
Gilluy Shekinah, the concept standing for sensory experi¬ 
ence of God, and that restriction, as we saw in the last 
chapter, is a genuine characteristic of rabbinic thought. 
To ascribe to the Rabbis any sort of stand on anthropo¬ 
morphism is to do violence, therefore, to rabbinic thought. 
Indeed, this entire discussion only shows that when we 
employ the terms of classical philosophy even in an attempt 
to clarify rabbinic ideas, we are no longer within the rabbinic 
universe of discourse. Rabbinic statements about God arise 
as a result of interests entirely different from those of 
philosophic thought, represent human experiences that 
have nothing to do with speculative ideas. In other words, 
unless we emancipate ourselves from philosophic influences, 


27 See above, p. 28. 
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we shall struggle in vain to comprehend what the Rabbis 
said or felt about God. Or, to put it more fairly: Only on 
the occasions when we are free from philosophic influences 
can we sense the authentic rabbinic experience of God. 

Postrabbinic Jewish thought confirms our contention, 
it seems to us. The vantage point of the Rabbis was lost 
everytime a stand was taken on anthropomorphism. This 
happened not only when a thinker avowedly undertook to 
harmonize philosophy with Rabbinic Judaism, as was the 
case with Saadia, Maimonides and so many others. It 
happened also when those who took a stand on anthropo¬ 
morphism regarded themselves as opponents of philosophy, 
as in the case of Yehudah Ha-Levi, and also, we must 
say, when some medieval authorities made a principle of 
corporeality. 

Yehudah Ha-Levi is opposed to the method, the theories, 
and the conclusions of the philosophers. Their method, which 
is that of rational demonstration, or rational proof, leads 
only to wrong and destructive ideas, 28 he declares, and 
accordingly their theories are either open to grave doubts, 
as with their notion of the four elements, or else wholly 
fallacious, as with their notion of the soul. 29 The con¬ 
clusions of the philosophers, namely, that God does not 
know man, does not listen to his prayers, or know his move¬ 
ments and thoughts, 30 are utterly repugnant to Ha-Levi. 31 
Central in Ha-Levi's thought, on the contrary, is the re¬ 
lationship to God, a relationship he depicts in his famous 
theories on Israel, prayer, Mizwot, 32 And yet, all this not¬ 
withstanding, he remains a medieval philosopher, and takes 
a stand on anthropomorphism, the philosophers' stand. 
The Second Commandment spells for him a prohibition 

28 Kuzari IV, 3. 

20 Ibid., V, 14. 

30 Ibid., I, 1. 

31 Ibid., IV, 3. 

32 See the sensitive treatment of I. Heinemann, fiVISDa UTlSOn 

I (Jerusalem: Obadiah, 1949), pp. 48-54. 
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against attributing to God any corporeal or anthropomor¬ 
phic qualities. 83 He interprets away such an attribute as 
mercy or compassion when applied to God and, like other 
medieval philosophers, he too advances the theory of 
negative attributes. 34 He has a conception of God, therefore, 
quite like that of the medieval Jewish philosophers who 
attempt to harmonize philosophy with Judaism. 35 

In depicting the relationship to God, Ha-Levi also diverges 
from rabbinic thought in an important respect. He defines 
the Holy Spirit “as a ‘subtle spiritual substance’ from 
which by the will of God are formed those ‘spiritual forms’ 
which ‘appear to the prophets’ during their prophetic experi¬ 
ence.” 36 The “spiritual forms” arise from the “subtle spiri¬ 
tual substance” through the action of “Divine Light,” a 
term not found in either biblical or rabbinic literature. 37 
Both the idea of a “subtle spiritual substance” and the 
idea of “Divine Light,” Wolfson points out, correspond to 
ideas of Plotinus. 38 Not only are these ideas not biblical 
and not rabbinic, but the entire conception comes perilously 
close, it seems to us, to positing intermediaries between God 
and man. 39 

A number of medieval talmudic authorities, in obvious 
reaction to the philosophic movement, made a principle 
of corporeality, although some only went so far as to 


“ Kuzari, I, 89. 

“Ibid., II, 2. See D. Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre (Gotha, 
1877), p. 152 f., and compare I. Husik, A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy 
(New York: Macmillan, 1918), pp. 161-2. 

35 See the references in the preceding note. 

M H. A. Wolfson, Hallevi and Maimonides on Prophecy, Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Vol. XXXIII, no. 1 (July, 1942), p. 50. 

37 Ibid. 

3,1 Ibid., p. 52. 

39 Despite his recognition of the kinship of these ideas with a Neoplatonic 
view, Wolfson apparently feels that they are also rooted in rabbinic thought: “In 
the vague utterances about the ‘Holy Spirit* and the ‘Shekinah’ in talmudic 
literature there is indeed sometimes the undoubted implication that they are 
real beings created by God** — ibid., p. 57. 
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ascribe form to God, and others were even more cau¬ 
tious. 40 Ezekiel Kaufmann, who cites these views in his 
Toledot Ha-’Emunah Ha-Yisre'elit, cites them as evidence 
that the problem of anthropomorphism was foreign' to 
indigenous Judaism. 41 Kaufmann means by this, however, 
that biblical and Rabbinic Judaism had not achieved an 
abstract conception of God, and that, while Rabbinic 
Judaism refined the conception of God, the basic anthropo¬ 
morphisms are to be found there as well. 42 But it is no 
accident that Kaufmann has to resort to the talmudic author¬ 
ities of the Middle Ages in order to present a stand on 
anthropomorphism, a stand that arises in opposition to, 
and that is influenced by, philosophical theory. The prob¬ 
lem of anthropomorphism is indeed foreign to indigenous 
Judaism, but foreign in a far more radical manner than 
Kaufmann conceives it to be. Such problems are not in any 
sense within the rabbinic universe of discourse, not even 
by implication, and are not to be injected there even for 
the purpose of analysis. 

There is another matter to be settled before we can 
attempt to describe the Rabbis’ own attitude to “anthro¬ 
pomorphism.” It has been widely assumed that medieval 
Jewish philosophy represents a development in Judaism, 
and especially in respect to the idea of God. We shall try 
to indicate, first, that the idea of God in medieval Jewish 
philosophy does not represent a development of rabbinic 
thought. Second, we shall try to describe briefly an 
authentic line of development in Judaism, that which 
leads from biblical to rabbinic thought, and also to suggest 

40 See Ezekiel Kaufmann, Toledot Ha-’Emunah Ha-Yisre’elit, Vol. I, Book II 
(Tel-Aviv: Dvir, 1938), pp. 240-1, and the notes there. The last phrase in the 
famous remark by R. Abraham ben David of Posquieres, omitted in Kaufmann's 
quotation, indicates that he himself did not subscribe to the principle of corpo¬ 
reality; see his criticism in Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, HilkotTeshubah, 111.7; 
comp. Albo, ‘Ikkarim, ed. Husik, Vol. I (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication So¬ 
ciety of America, 1929), p. 53. 

41 Ezekiel Kaufmann, ibid. 

42 Ibid., pp. 226-238. 
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how that authentic development affected the experience of 
God. 

Kaufmann is among those who hold that the philosophical 
idea of God advanced by the Jewish thinkers of the Middle 
Ages represents a development in the Jewish idea of God. He 
sees implications of the abstract, philosophical idea of God in 
Jewish tradition itself. Anthropomorphic figures, he argues, 
were only necessary symbols incident to prophecy and 
vision, symbols of the God who acts, commands, and judges; 
they could not be other than merely symbols, since in 
Judaism there is no mythology, no history of God, no subjec¬ 
tion of God to matter or to an order of things. 43 Other things, 
too, imply the transcendence of God over the world — the 
implicit idea, for instance, that God alone is primary, since 
the Bible contains no notion of primal or original matter. 44 
There was no awareness in Jewish tradition, however, that 
anthropomorphism limits God to space, to the laws of 
space. 45 When such an awareness did arise through the 
influence of Greek thought, Judaism accepted the idea that 
God was abstract as an idea wholly in accord with its own 
concept of God, and thus added a necessary element to its 
conception that God was free and supreme. 46 

In the course of this argument, Kaufmann touches 
on a subject which he enlarges upon subsequently in a 
detailed study. He asserts that all pagan religions, that is, 
all religions except Judaism and its daughter faiths, Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, possess a ground in common. 47 What is 
that common ground which is the stamp of paganism? The 
belief, either expressed or implicit, in a primordial or pre¬ 
existent order of things to which the gods, too, are subject. 48 

41 Ibid., p. 250. 

44 Ibid., pp. 250-1. 

45 Ibid., p. 252. 

40 Ibid., pp. 252-3. 

41 Ibid., pp. 297-8. 

44 Ibid. 
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This motif, Kaufmann shows, is to be found in the idea that 
the gods are subject to Fate, in the ascribing of reproduction 
to gods, in the idea that the world was created from pri¬ 
mordial matter, and in other aspects of pagan mythology 49 ; 
and he also demonstrates that it is a basic motif in the pagan 
notions of magic, of divination, and of worship. 50 Now this 
essential characteristic of paganism, Kaufmann points out, 
is characteristic of Greek philosophy as well. Greek philo¬ 
sophic thought achieved the concept of monotheism, and 
further, the concept of an abstract monotheism, but it 
remained pagan thought nonetheless — for, according to it, 
God remains subject to law, to nature, to “Fate”. 51 Neither 
in pantheism, where the world is conceived as a “garment” 
of God, nor in Platonism where it is conceived as a reflection 
of God, nor in Neoplatonism where it is conceived as an 
emanation of God, nor in Aristotelianism where it is con¬ 
ceived as the result of a process beginning with the First 
Cause, is God regarded as free from the world and its laws. 52 
When Jewish thought in the Middle Ages took over the idea 
of an abstract God, adds Kaufmann, that idea was entirely 
purged of its pagan character. 53 

Kaufmann himself goes on to say that the rose thus plucked 
from pagan thought “is not without its thorns.” Tension 
remains, he says. The anthropomorphic God of prophecy 
and Haggadah is more suited to the practical aspirations 
of Judaism; the entire philosophic approach creates a new 
and most complex problem: wherein has it helped and made 
for the completion of the religious idea, and wherein has it 
been the source of “heresy” and denial (of God) ? 54 

The truth is, and hence these grave doubts of Kaufmann's, 

* Ibid., pp. 299 if. 

50 Ibid., pp. 350-416. 

BI Ibid., p. 248. 

M Ibid., pp. 248, 250. 

“ Ibid., p.253. 

M Ibid. 
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that the new idea was not really absorbed into Judaism. 
Kaufmann’s analysis but helps us to realize afresh that rab¬ 
binic thought is not in the same world of discourse as philo¬ 
sophic thought. Philosophic thought retains the essential 
characteristic of paganism, and its conclusions about God 
are therefore bound to be different from the concepts of 
rabbinic thought. In proof, we need only recall Yehudah 
Ha-Levi. Influenced by philosophic thought despite his 
rejection of it, he actually attempts to explain away, as 
we saw, the concept of God’s mercy. 55 

To our mind, Kaufmann commits an error when he assumes 
that what informs Jewish tradition is an idea of God, a 
concept of God. He declares that the religion of Israel did 
not result from this or that historical event, or from a 
covenant, or from political and military successes, or from 
the shocks of defeat and destruction, and in proving these 
and many cognate matters he makes a contribution of 
immense importance. 56 He takes the source of the religion, 
however, to be an idea, “a new religio-metaphysical idea,” 

85 The view that medieval Jewish philosophy does not represent a development 
of Jewish tradition was advanced also by S. D. Luzzatto. See his JITKPn ’"ipna 
(*"jnn ,nrvn) I, pp. 159-185, II, pp. 243 ff., and also Shalom Spiegel, Hebrew 
Reborn (New York: Macmillan, 1930), pp. 85-89 and the references there on pp. 
446-7. Solomon Goldman, in a penetrating study on Maimonides (The Jew and 
the Universe) (New York: Harper and Bros., 1936), maintains that “the differ¬ 
ences between Maimonides and historic Judaism are only on the surface’* (p. 
128), and that “Aristotle may have provided Maimonides with a method, but 
certainly not with the ideology’* (p. 131). 

Although not bearing on our own thesis, which has a different orientation, it is 
a fact that the classic philosophic stand on anthropomorphism is being challenged 
today on the grounds of science itself: “Every scientific explanation of a natural 
phenomenon is a hypothesis that there is something in nature to which the hu¬ 
man reason is analogous; and that it really is so all the successes of science in its 
application to human convenience are witnesses. They proclaim that truth over 
the length and breadth of the modern world. In the light of the successes of 
science to my mind there is a degree of baseness in denying our birthright as 
children of God and in shamefacedly slinking away from anthropomorphic con¬ 
ceptions of the universe** — C. S. S. Peirce, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 158-159. 

M See the analysis, for example, in op. tit., Vol I, Book I. 
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out of which in the course of generations an entire world- 
outlook was born . 57 This idea, he says, the idea of mono¬ 
theism, was a concept of God 58 arrived at not by speculation 
about the world but through intuition . 59 We feel that 
Kaufmann’s great contribution in no wise depends on his 
theory that at the beginning there was an idea. That theory 
only leads him to regard as a true development of Jewish 
thought the postrabbinic attempt to incorporate into 
Judaism a philosophic idea. 

What characterizes Judaism is the experience of God 
rather than a God-concept, we saw in the last chapter. 
The generic terms for God do not really function as con¬ 
ceptual terms. There are, it is true, a number of concepts 
which have to do with the experience of God, but they are 
of a nature altogether different from that of philosophic 
concepts. Being value-concepts, they are, unlike the philo¬ 
sophic concepts, always undefined; and that is why they 
cannot be aligned with a philosophic concept. These 
things, to be sure, we have demonstrated only with respect 
to rabbinic thought, since we have not undertaken an anal¬ 
ysis of the Bible. But perhaps, for our purposes, so detailed 
a study is not absolutely necessary at this point. We expect 
to show, instead, that a close bond unites rabbinic thought 
with the Bible, that rabbinic thought is a development out 
of the Bible. That bond and that development will also be 
discernible, we believe, in regard to the experience of God 
— and if so, we shall have enough warrant for assuming 
that the Bible, too, reflects experience of God rather than 
a concept of God. Nor are we engaging in this discussion 
entirely for its own sake. It will have direct bearing on 
the problem with which we started this chapter, the attitude 
of the Rabbis toward “anthropomorphisms.” 

07 Ibid., Vol. I, Book II, p. 254. 

M Ibid., p. 253. 

00 Ibid., p. 244. 
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II. ORGANISMIC DEVELOPMENT 

How can we demonstrate that rabbinic thought represents 
a development out of biblical thought? Such a development 
ought to be reflected, obviously, in the value-concepts. Do 
the rabbinic value-concepts differ in any way from biblical 
ideas, or do they merely constitute a repetition of biblical 
thought? If there is a difference, are the rabbinic concepts 
nevertheless akin to those of the Bible? Granting the 
kinship, what are our criteria for regarding the rabbinic 
concepts as a development and not as a retrogression? 

Rabbinic value-concepts do differ from biblical concepts. 
On the other hand, there is no rabbinic concept that does 
not have its roots in biblical thought. What are our criteria 
for regarding as a development the changes represented by 
the rabbinic concepts? The changes that have taken place 
have either made the rabbinic concept more applicable 
than its biblical antecedent, or else have given the rabbinic 
concept greater range and universality. 

There are three types of rabbinic concepts, so far as their 
relationship to the Bible is concerned. One type consists ot 
concepts having conceptual terms that are not to be found 
in the Bible. But this does not mean that such concepts are 
not represented in the Bible in any manner at all. In many 
instances, they are at least foreshadowed there by complete 
ideas, and these ideas are congruent with the rabbinic con- 
cretizations of the concepts. So close is the relation, in fact, 
that the Rabbis are able to use the biblical statements as 
proof texts in apt support of their own concretizations. Thus, 
to give several examples, the terms Kiddush Ha-Shem and 
Hillul Ha-Shem , Malkut Shamayim , Teshubah , Middat Ha- 
Din and Middat Rahamim are conceptual terms, noun forms, 
that are purely rabbinic and not to be found in the Bible. 
Notice, however, the proof texts which the Rabbis employ 
as biblical warrant for some of their own concretizations 
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of these concepts. For a rabbinic statement on Kiddush 
Ha-Shem , sanctification of the Name, the biblical warrant 
is, “But I will be hallowed among the children of Israel” 
(Lev. 22:32 ) l ; for one on Hillul Ha-Shem , profanation of 
the Name, it is, “And ye shall not profane My holy Name” 
(ibid.) 2 ; and for one on Malkut Shamayim, the Kingship 
of God, it is, “And the Lord shall be King over all the 
earth” (Zech. 14:9) . 3 

Similarly, for a rabbinic statement on Teshubah , repent¬ 
ance, the biblical proof text is, “Take with you words and 
return (we-shubu) unto the Lord” (Hos. 14:3) 4 ; for another 
on Middat Rahamim, God’s mercy and love, it is, “The 
Lord, the Lord, God, merciful ( rahum ) and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth” (Exod. 
33 : 19 ) f° r another on Middat Ha-Din , God’s justice, 
it is, “For the arms of the wicked shall be broken” (Ps. 
37:17). 6 In every example here, there is an intimate con¬ 
nection between biblical verse and rabbinic concept. That 
is why these proof texts are so apt. 

The presence of the conceptual terms in the rabbinic 
complex, however, spells a certain development as against 
the antecedents in the Bible. Symbolized by an abstract 
term, the concepts can now be used to abstract and to 
classify; as a result, they are now more applicable, have a 
wider function, inform and interpret everyday phenomena. 
Kiddush Ha-Shem not only characterizes an act of martyr¬ 
dom, 7 which is itself a nonbiblical usage of the idea, but 
also points to the effect of daily actions, as does Hillul 
Ha-Shem. 8 Malkut Shamayim is accepted by the individual 
twice daily, when he recites the Shema*. 9 Teshubah informs 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement and the days 


1 Sanhedrin 74b. 

3 See above, p. 19. 

3 See ibid., p. 114. 

7 See above, p. 214. 
9 See above, p. 212. 


2 Ibid., 74a. 

4 See TE (above, p. 15, n. 2), p. 127. 
6 See OT (above, p. 15, n. 2), p. 148. 
* See TE, pp. 69-70. 
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between them. 10 Manifestations of Middat Rahamim and 
Middat Ha-Din, especially of the former, are seen in the 
many daily occasions that call for Berakot . 11 None of these 
various concretizations is other than rabbinic. 

We cautioned, in an earlier chapter, against using con¬ 
ceptual terms that are not rabbinic as a means of repre¬ 
senting or symbolizing rabbinic ideas. 12 What we have just 
observed serves to reinforce that warning. The Rabbis them¬ 
selves introduce new conceptual terms that may well stand as 
symbols for biblical ideas. But the new conceptual terms 
are more than just epitomes of the biblical ideas. They rep¬ 
resent what are really new concepts, concepts with con¬ 
cretizations that are different from the “concretizations” 
in the Bible. Here the new conceptual terms reflect a con¬ 
ceptual development. When conditions make such a devel¬ 
opment impossible, or when there is a conscious attempt 
in postrabbinic times to formulate or to epitomize rabbinic 
ideas, the new conceptual terms introduced are bound to 
be out of line with rabbinic thought. 

In another type of rabbinic concept, the conceptual term 
is the same as the biblical but with wider, more universal, 
connotations. Again we shall illustrate with only several 
examples out of a larger number. Our examples are the 
concepts of Ger, Israel, and ‘Olam. 

A noun formed from the root gur, to sojourn, the word 
Ger, as used in the Bible, means a sojourner. A Ger is a 
non-Israelite who came to dwell in the land, and who, in 
the course of time, took over the customs and culture of 
Israel. 13 Although recognized as a non-Israelite, he could 
even participate in the eating of the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb, provided he became circumcised. 14 Because the 

10 See ibid., p. 79, note 2. 

51 See ibid., pp. 203-204 and p. 209, note 29. 

«Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

,s See Ezekiel Kaufmann, Golah We-Nekar I (Tel-Aviv: Dvir, 1929), pp. 227 ff. 

54 See ibid., p. 231. 
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process of assimilation was a gradual one, there were also 
“sojourners” who were only partly assimilated, and it would 
appear that the Bible classifies them too as Gerim . 15 

A new, universalistic note is struck by the prophets. The 
word Get by itself, to be sure, still connotes a non-Israelite 
who comes to dwell in the land, and this is the case even 
in Isaiah 14:i. 16 But the attitude of “the Ger” there is that 
of one who comes by choice, and not by force of circum¬ 
stances merely. After saying that God, in His compassion, 
will “set them (Israel) in their own land,” the prophet 
declares: “and the Ger shall join himself with them, and they 
shall cleave to the house of Jacob” (ibid.). The same note 
is struck more clearly in Isaiah 56:6-7, in reference to aliens 
(bene ha-nekar ). They are “the aliens that join themselves 
to the Lord, to minister to Him,” that keep the Sabbath, 
that hold fast by His covenant. “Even them will I bring 
to My holy mountain, and make them joyful in My house 
of prayer . . . For my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all the peoples” (ibid.). All this is in accord with 
the vision in which “all nations” and “many peoples” say, 
“Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths” (ibid., 2:3). 

It is the universalistic idea of the prophets that is em¬ 
bodied in the rabbinic, as distinguished from the biblical, 
concept of Ger . True to the spirit of that universalistic 
idea, the concept of Ger is now dissociated from the idea 
of dwelling in the land. The Ger is now a convert, and he 


15 See ibid., and the references there. 

The errors in the view on the biblical idea of Ger held by many modern 
scholars are pointed out by Kaufmann, ibid., p. 228 f., and the notes on p. 228. 
These scholars all assume that Leviticus is post-exilic; but Kaufmann has demon¬ 
strated that it is pre-exilic. He has done this in his Toledot Ha-'Emunah Ha- 
Yisre'elit, I, Chaps. V, VI, and VII. It would seem that this work has not yet come 
to the attention of non-Jewish scholars. 

,c See ibid., Golah We-Nekar, I, p. 237. 
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becomes so through a ritual of conversion. For the male, 
among the requirements of that ritual are circumcision 
and immersion, (and, in the days of the Temple, also the 
bringing of a sacrifice) . 17 “When he has come up from 
immersion, he is like an Israelite in every respect.” 18 This 
change in the meaning of the concept, as Moore points out, 
is reflected in the language. “For living as a resident alien 
in the land of Israel the verb is gur , 'sojourn’; for con¬ 
version to Judaism and adoption into the people as well as 
the religion a new form was needed and created, the denomi¬ 
native nitgayyer , 'become a proselyte,’ with a correspond¬ 
ing active denominative, gayyer, convert some one to 
Judaism, make a proselyte of him.” 19 What Moore does 
not make clear, however, is that these new forms are not 
biblical but purely rabbinic. 20 Just as these forms are rab- 


17 See B. J. Bamberger, Proselytism in the Talmudic Period (Cincinnati: He¬ 
brew Union College Press, 1939), p. 42 f. Bamberger's work is a careful study of 
both the Halakah and the Haggadah on Gerim, and contains also a survey and 
critique of the literature on the subject. On the reception of the prospective 
convert, and the instructions during conversion, see ibid., p. 38 f. 

“Yebamot 47b; for the implications, see Bamberger, op. cit., p. 60. A few 
vestigial disabilities remain, such as the prohibition of marriage between a 
female convert and a kohen, priest. But the daughter of a kohen is permitted to 
marry a convert. Actually the convert is a complete Israelite, as Maimonides 
declares. "There is no dilference between us and you,” he says to a convert. See 
Kaufmann, Golah We-Nekar, I, p. 249 and the note there. 

19 G. F. Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 329-30. 

“For gayyer , see, for example, Bereshit R. XXX1X.14, ed. Theodor, pp. 
378-9, and the further instances given in the parallels there; for nitgayyer , see, 
for example, Tos. Kiddushin V.ll. 

Moore (loc. cit.) links the word hityahed with these forms, saying that it 
means "turn Jew.” It is found only in Esther 8:17. Taking the prevailing critical 
view (see above, p. 291, note 15), Moore also depicts Ger in Is. 14:1 as "the con¬ 
verts” (op. cit., p. 328). Since he thus finds ideas of conversion in the Bible, he 
prefers apparently to be noncommittal as to the rabbinic origin of gayyer and 
nitgayyer . See now Ezekiel Kaufmann, Toledot Ha-’Emunah Ha-Yisre’elit, Vol. 
IV, Book I (Jerusalem: Dvir, 1956), pp. 44 f., 47 f. He regards hityahadut as a 
process which took place in the Babylonian exile. Non-Jews voluntarily asso¬ 
ciated themselves with Israel, acquired belief in God and forsook idolatry; 
but this process constituted a problem since there was as yet no ritual of 
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binic beyond any question, so is the concept of Ger rabbinic 
in its new meaning of proselyte or convert. 21 

Obviously, if a Ger “is like an Israelite in every respect/’ 
the concept of Israel, too, has undergone a change. A 
universalistic element has entered into the concept. True, 
the dividing line between Israel and the nations still 
remains, and is as deeply sensed as in earlier times, 22 but 
a non-Jew anywhere, if he wishes, can cross that line. An¬ 
other change to be noticed in the concept is in the same 
spirit. “The rabbinic concept of Israel widens the biblical 
ideal of Israel as a priest people until the demarcation be¬ 
tween the priest class and the rest of Israel is all but elimi¬ 
nated.” 23 The concept of Israel in rabbinic literature is hence 
another example of conceptual development. 24 

Still another such example is the rabbinic concept of 
4 Olam . ‘Olam is a biblical word, but it is not until the rab¬ 
binic period that it is used in the sense of “world.” This was 
first pointed out by the medieval Jewish exegetes and phi¬ 
losophers. Thus, both Ibn Ezra and Nahmanides distinguish 
between the word 1 Olam in rabbinic literature, where it 
means “world,” and its use in the Bible where it ordinarily 
refers to “time,” 25 and also to “eternity,” according to Ibn 


conversion. Kaufmann bases himself on Is. 56:3, 6-7, takes account of Esther 
8:17, and refers to Is. 14:1. The problem is reflected in Is. 56:3. 

21 The new Ger received from the ancient Ger only the name, but the concept 
is entirely new — Kaufmann, Golah We-Nekar, I, p. 236. This is not quite cor¬ 
rect. Circumcision of the Ger is biblical, as we saw, and the biblical Ger f too, was 
equal before the law — see Lev. 19:33 f., 24:22. What we have is a development 
of the biblical concept. On semi-proselytes, see Bamberger, op. cit.. Chap. VII, 
and also above, p. 39, note 11. 

22 Thus in the Habdalah service (Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 216), one of the 
divisions is between Israel and the nations. 

23 See OT, p. 222 f. 

24 See also Aspects of the Rabbinic Concept of Israel, H. U. C. Annual (1946), 
pp. 57-59. 

Notice also that the word “Israel” designates, in rabbinic literature, the mem¬ 
bers of the people individually as well. This is not the case in the Bible. See 
above, p. 55 and ibid., note 8. 

25 Ibn Ezra in his comment on Koh. 3:11; Nahmanides on Gen. 21:33. 
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Ezra. 26 Modern authorities take the biblical word to stand 
either for an indistinct and unimaginable past or else for a 
distant future. 27 We ought to add that the original, biblical 
meaning of the word is not altogether lost in rabbinic litera¬ 
ture. There, too, 'olam still refers to time in various connec¬ 
tions: ‘ olam designates the fifty years between the jubilees, 28 
and le'olam often means “always” or “forever”. 29 

‘ Olam in its new, universalistic connotation of “world” 
is associated with the concept of man, that is, with man¬ 
kind in general, as we may remember from an earlier 
chapter. 293 Now in the case of Ger, the change in connotation 
is reflected in the language. Here, too, there is a linguistic 
change, but the change is in the character of the word 
itself. This is illustrated by a midrash on Ps. 119:160: 
“And forever — ule'olam — (endureth) all Thy righteous 
ordinance.” R. Isaac interprets this verse to mean: “Thy 
creatures” acknowledge the righteousness of each of Thy 
dispensations (that is, of Thy punishments) . 30 All the factors 
implied in the new connotation of 'Olam are contained in 
this interpretation. By retaining the consonants but by 
changing the vowels, the midrash reads ule'olam , “forever,” 
as though it were wela-'Olam , “and to the world,” hence 
“Thy creatures.” But the change in the meaning here 
involves also a change in the linguistic character of 'Olam. 
Ule'olam is an adverb; wela-'Olam is a substantive, the v/ord 
now taking the definite article, Ha-'Olam. A nonmidrashic 

20 Ibn Ezra, loc. cit. — nxn pi 7y. But he differentiates between le'olam and 
le'olam wa-'ed; the former refers to limited periods — Ibn Ezra on Gen. 3:6. 
Albo, too, argues that 4 olam is often applied to periods of limited time — 'Ikka- 
rim, III, 16, ed. Husik, p. 139 f. 

27 Gesenius, Handworterbuch, s. v. D7iy. 

28 E. g., Kiddushin 15a. 

20 E. g., Yeb. 46a. H. L. Ginsberg, Commentary on Kohelet (Hebrew) (Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem: M. Newman, 1961), p. 33, shows how 'olamim differs from 
* olamot . 

*°* See above, p. 150. 

“ Bereshit R. 1.7, ed. Theodor, p. 4. The passage (see Theodor's notes, ibid.) 
is not free from textual difficulties. 
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example is to be found in the Berakah formula. There the 
phrase Melek Ha-Olam , “King of the world/' with 4 Olam 
as a noun taking the definite article, reminds us of the 
biblical Melek l olam , “everlasting King” (Jer. 10:10), where 
*olam is a modifier. 31 When the Rabbis used 4 Olam in the 
sense of “world,” therefore, they really coined a new term. 
It is a value-term, having a universalistic connotation that 
embraces all of mankind as a unit. 

With regard to the conceptual kinship with the Bible, 
there is still one more type of rabbinic value-concept. This 
last type is quite similar to the one just discussed. In this 
type, too, the conceptual term is a biblical term; but there 
is no definite connection in the concepts of this type between 
the biblical terms and the same terms as used by the Rabbis. 
The words are identical but their meanings are entirely 
different. 

As our examples, we shall point to several concepts dis¬ 
cussed here in earlier chapters — the concepts of Goy , Nes , 
and Zedakah . In the Bible, the word Goy means 4 'nation,” 
and is applied both to Israel and to other nations, yet the 
same word has come to stand in rabbinic literature for the 
individual non-Jew. 32 The rabbinic word, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the biblical, connotes a status, and hence there is 
also the abstract rabbinic form Gayyut , “gentile status.” 33 
But this status need not be a permanent one: an individual 
who becomes a convert is no longer a Goy but a Ger. 34 The 
two concepts, Goy and Ger , are thus related to each other. 


31 In the New Year liturgy, the phrase harat ‘olam from Jer. 20:17 is taken 
over intact, and the definite article is not prefixed to * Olam. But again the word 
is changed from a modifier to a noun, and is used in the rabbinic sense of 
“world.” Harat , according to the second explanation of it in the Shibbole Ha- 
Leket, ed. Buber, p. 138a, means “judgment” in its liturgical setting here. 

32 See above, p. 40 f. Notice that the word does not necessarily have the con¬ 
notation of “pagan.” 

33 Ketubbot 11a; see Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. JlTO. 

M See Ketubbot I la, and Rashi, ibid., s. v. A minor who has been 

converted can retract on reaching maturity, and can thus revert to Gayyut. 
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The concept of Goy may well be taken to be the obverse of 
the universalistic concept of Ger. 35 

Despite the fact that the biblical meaning of the word 
Nes is totally different from the rabbinic, 30 the rabbinic 
concept of Nes has biblical antecedents. The Bible speaks, 
for example, of God who “does wonders” (‘oseh fele') , 37 and 
of “wondrous works (nifla'ot) in the land of Ham,” 38 of 
catastrophic, spectacular acts of God in behalf of Israel or 
in punishment of the wicked. At the same time, according 
to the Bible, the sustenance of living things, commonplace 
though it be, is also the work of God — “The eyes of all 
wait for Thee, and Thou givest them their food in due 
season.” 30 Rabbinic literature, likewise, sees the hand of 
God in both the spectacular and the commonplace hap¬ 
penings, but now these two different things are but different 
phases of a single concept, the concept of Nes. Moreover, 
paradoxically, though the spectacular and catastrophic, on 
the one hand, and the commonplace, everyday things, on 
the other hand, are now included within the same concept, 
they are also more clearly differentiated. There are Nissim 
involving a change in the natural order, more correctly, a 
change in sidre Bereshit, 40 and there are everyday Nissim . 41 
Uniting both conceptual phases is the idea of God's steady 
and direct intervention. That idea is expressed by the 
rabbinic concept of Nes more succinctly than it had been 
expressed before. 42 

35 On concepts that are related by being obverses of each other, see above, p. 
26 f. Of course, the concept of Israel is also an obverse of the concept of Goy, 
but two concepts can have the same obverse — see above, p. 40, note 12. 

M The biblical word signifies “sign,” "flag,” or "mast” — see above, p. 162. 

37 Exodus 15:11. 

38 Ps. 106:22. 

33 Ibid., 145:15. 

43 See above, p. 152 f. 

41 See ibid., p. 159 f. 

42 The Rabbis continue to use sometimes various forms of the biblical root 
when they wish to emphasize that something is astonishing or marvellous — see 
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The words formed from the root zdk, as found in the 
Bible, have been the subject of much careful study in recent 
times. The conclusion is that all such words have a common 
ground in the idea of “right”. 43 In rabbinic literature, how¬ 
ever, the word Zedakah does not mean the same as it does 
in the Bible, as Ibn Ezra has pointed out, although he has 
not gone on to give the rabbinic usage. 44 We have demon¬ 
strated elsewhere that in rabbinic usage Zedakah and Gemilut 
Hasadim (deeds of loving-kindness) are overlapping con¬ 
cepts, 45 and that Zedakah in the rabbinic sense not only 
refers to acts of charity but has the wider connotation of 
love. 46 This conceptual change, we also observed, reflects 
a tendency in rabbinic thought to emphasize love and 
compassion. 47 

But have we not, in this discussion of conceptual changes, 
been discussing also other rabbinic emphatic trends? If 
rabbinic concepts are more applicable, more pointed, than 
their biblical antecedents, does not this, too, reflect a cer¬ 
tain emphasis on the part of the Rabbis? What is reflected 
by such rabbinic concepts is an emphasis on the ordinary, 
everyday events and actions, and the significance that 
these can yield. Likewise, when a rabbinic concept has a 
greater universality than does the same word in the Bible, 
what is reflected in that rabbinic concept is an emphatic 

I. Heinemann, Die Kontroversc iiber das Wunder im Judentum der hellenisti- 
schen Zeit, Jubilee Volume in Honor of Bernhard Heller (Budapest, 1941), p. 171. 

« Sec I. Heinemann, Darke Ha-Agadah (Jerusalem: Hebrew University Press, 
1949), p. 114 and the references there. 

44 Ibn Ezra on Gen. 15:6. 

45 See OT, pp. 138-9. Notice the interpretations given in Yebamot 79a and in 
Ketubbot 8b of the word Zedakah as it occurs in Gen. 18:19. On overlapping 
concepts, see above, p. 29. 

4 "Sec the references above, p. 110, note 9. Heinemann, loc. cit., takes a 
rather similar view of Zedakah in rabbinic usage. He says, however, that Zedakah 
in the sense of compassion and mercy is already to be found in Joel 2:23 and in 
Proverbs. 

47 See OT, p. 225. Comp, also Heinemann, op. cit., pp. 92, 114. 
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rabbinic trend toward universality. 48 Nor do these rep¬ 
resent the only emphatic trends to be found in rabbinic 
literature. We are dealing with an emphatic trend when 
we depict normal mysticism, and in a previous work we 
dealt with the emphasis on the individual 49 and the em¬ 
phasis on the ethical. 80 There is hardly any need to demon¬ 
strate with regard to most of these trends that they, too, 
have their biblical antecedents. 50 ® We have to do with an 
organismic complex that has grown out of the Bible, that 
is a development out of the Bible. 

A living bond unites the Bible with rabbinic thought. 
Even though rabbinic thought possesses its own concepts, 
it remains in a state of continuous dependence on the 
Bible. We have seen above that the texts of the Bible 
usually act as a stimulus to haggadic ideas, and hence that 

48 This emphatic trend — all the emphatic trends — are not only reflected in 
the rabbinic concepts. They are expressed as well in the interplay of the con¬ 
cepts. Thus we have shown how the element of universality is given expression 
in the interplay of the concept of Israel with the other fundamental concepts — 
see the article referred to on p. 293, note 24. 

40 See OT, p. 223 f. See also Heinemann, op. cit., p. 87 f. and the references 
there. 

50 See OT, p. 245 f. 

M * One of the fundamental errors in modern biblical scholarship is its view of 
the role of the individual in the Bible. It is assumed that we have to do here with 
a religion still bearing the stamp of primitive Semitic origins, and that hence its 
subject is always the group, not the individual; according to this view, it was only 
after the exile first of Israel and then of Judah, and the period of national or 
group disintegration which ensued as a consequence, that there was an emer¬ 
gence of the individual. 

This neat theory is an excellent illustration of how a wrong approach can 
make one blind to the facts. There is the double assumption here that a good 
part of the Bible is the product of a primitive society, and that in primitive so¬ 
ciety the individual has not yet emerged. We dealt with the latter fallacy above, 
p. 82 f. Further, there is the assumption that social ideas or values can be traced 
to definite events, a fallacy dealt with ibid., p. 48 f. The thing to do is to let the 
Bible speak for itself, and again it is Kaufmann who allows it to do so. Kauf- 
mann shows that attention was paid to the individual in the Bible throughout 
— in the early stories, in the narrative sections, in the legal sections. See his 
Toledot Ha-'Emunah, Vol. II, Book II, pp. 533-543. 
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the Bible plays a never ending role in the development of 
rabbinic thought . 51 But the Bible could never have had 
this function were it not for the conceptual kinship between 
the Bible and rabbinic thought, a basic, intrinsic, kinship. 
To be sure, the midrashic method permits the exploitation 
of even the faintest connection between the biblical text 
and a rabbinic interpretation 52 ; only in this wise could the 
texts of the Bible have provided a constant stimulus to 
the development of new rabbinic ideas. On the other hand, 
however, we have noticed also that in many instances the 
biblical proof texts in support of rabbinic ideas genuinely 
confirm those ideas. Obviously, then, the bond between 
the Bible and rabbinic thought is stronger at some points 
than at others. It is in respect to the Prophets that the 
bond is strongest. Thus, the rabbinic concept of Ger , we 
may remember, has its antecedents in the Pentateuch, but 
it has a still closer kinship with the universalistic vision of 
the Prophets. 

We cannot enter now into a discussion of the relation of 
rabbinic Halakah to the Bible, nor even to attempt to 
summarize the more inclusive investigations of that intricate 
subject . 53 Nevertheless, it is apparent, from matters already 
touched on here, that Halakah is still more dependent on 
the Bible than Haggadah. Halakah makes it possible for 
the new rabbinic concepts to be concretized in daily life 
as we have frequently indicated. But how are the halakot 
derived? Often by means of hermeneutic rules, that is, 
rules for interpreting the Bible . 54 What is merely faint 
sequence does not suffice; the hermeneutic rules of halakic 
interpretation include logical procedures such as inference 

51 Above, p. 114 f. 

w Ibid.,p. 118 f. 

53 The most recent is C. Tchcrnowitz, Toledot Ha-Halakah, Vols. I-IV (New 
York, 1934-1950). 

See above, p. 123 and the references there. On the relation of the oral Torah 
to the written Torah, see also OT, pp. 34-5, and the analogies quoted there. 
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and analogy, and also literary considerations. The depend¬ 
ence of the Halakah on the Bible is such, indeed, that the 
dichotomy of derash and peshat, rabbinic interpretation and 
the simple meaning of the biblical text, so basic in the 
Haggadah, does not hold for the Halakah. 55 And again it 
is in regard to the Prophets that the bond between the 
Bible and the Halakah is strongest, and that the kinship 
is closest, and this not only in the ethical but in the ritual 
sphere. In the ritualism of paganism everywhere, the 
dominant element was that of magic; but rabbinic Halakah, 
as Kaufmann points out, eliminated every vestige of this 
element from the ritual, achieving what prophet after 
prophet had striven for. 56 

The rabbinic complex, then, is a development out of the 
Bible, but its relation to the Bible goes even further. There 
is a living bond between rabbinic thought and the Bible. 
This can only mean that the character of rabbinic thought 
and the character of biblical thought are not essentially 
different. Specifically, it means that if in Rabbinic Judaism 
there is experience of God rather than a God-concept, this 
must also be true of the Bible. 57 As a matter of fact, the 
rabbinic emphasis on the experience of God is related to 
the Bible in the same way as are all the other emphatic 
trends. Normal mysticism, too, is a development out of 
the Bible and has its antecedents in the Bible. 

A mystical relationship to God is taken for granted by 
the Bible. “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 

65 See above, p. 124 f. 

M See Kaufmann, Toledot Ha-’Emunah, I, pp. 532 ff., especially, 537-8. The 
Rabbis also interpret the sacrifices symbolically, removing them, in a way, from 
the sphere of Temple ritual to the sphere of personal ethics, and they negate the 
belief that the sacrifices are a means of propitiation — see TE, p. 129 f. 

67 Although the term ’Elohitn in the Bible has undoubtedly, at times, a genu¬ 
ine conceptual connotation, it is more often used there as the Rabbis later use it, 
namely, as a proper name. Cassuto says that though the term was originally a 
concept, the people of Israel used it as a proper name because of their recogni¬ 
tion that there is but one God — m iy mXtt, (Jerusalem: Hebrew University 
Press, 1944), p. 46. 
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all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might” 
(Deut. 6:5). This is a message for the people as a whole, 
and does not apply only to those who are specially endowed; 
it reflects what we have called normal mysticism. We are 
wont to stress today the ethical aspect of the prophets’ 
teachings, but do not the prophets demand at the same 
time the establishing of a relationship to God? ‘‘Seek right¬ 
eousness, seek humility,” says Zephaniah, but this only 
follows upon, ‘‘Seek ye the Lord” (Zeph. 2:3). Similarly, 
and earlier: ‘‘Seek ye Me, and live” (Amos 5:4) • The call 
to repentance is not merely a call to righteous action: 
“Return, O Israel, unto the Lord thy God; for thou hast 
stumbled in thine iniquity” (Hosea 14:2). Is it not steady 
experience that inspires the Psalmist’s faith? “Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me” (Ps. 23:4). 

The rabbinic experience of God is the same kind of experi¬ 
ence, but there is now a development, a new emphasis. 
The inward life is now consciously cultivated. We need 
only recall some of the ways in which Halakah achieves 
that purpose. Through the agency of Halakah, prayer 
becomes the thrice-daily practice of the people as a whole 59 ; 
Berakot are now the means, on innumerable occasions, of 
evoking a consciousness of God, 59 and also, in the case of 
the Birkat Ha-Mizwot, of evoking the experience of holi¬ 
ness; 00 the call to Teshubah, repentance, becomes the func¬ 
tion of annually recurring days, 01 indeed, it is embodied in 
the Daily ‘ Amidah . 02 

Here the development consists in making it possible for 
everybody to have steady experience of God. Some of the 
aspects of normal mysticism, however, represent a develop- 


Sec above, p* 211. 

See ibid., p. 167 f. 
ltH See ibid., p. 173 f. 

<:i See ibid., p. 79, and note 2 there. 

02 In the Fifth lierakah — see Baer, op. cit., p. 90, and the notes there. 
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ment of a different character —an enlargement of the r 61 e 
of a particular idea, and hence a development that rep¬ 
resents, in a sense, a departure from the Bible. We indi¬ 
cated above, for example, that rabbinic thought is dominated 
by the idea of God’s love rather than by the idea of His 
justice. 63 There is thus an emphasis on God’s love, and this 
is of a piece with that general emphasis on love and compas¬ 
sion that we have just noticed. Now the idea of God’s love 
is, of course, a biblical idea. “The Lord, the Lord, God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good¬ 
ness and truth” (Exod. 33 : 19 ). “When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him” (Hos. 11:1). “The Lord is good to all; 
and His tender mercies are over all His works” (Ps. 145 : 9 ). 
But in rabbinic thought the idea of God’s love becomes a 
dominant theme. It is an idea that is assumed in prayer 
and repentance, that informs numerous Berakot, and that 
gives direction to the imitation of God. 64 This emphasis 
represents, in a sense, a departure from the Bible, the Rab¬ 
bis at times interpreting in terms of God’s love matters 
which the Bible describes in terms of justice. 66 Such inter¬ 
pretations were made deliberately, and with full awareness 
of the implications. According to Resh Lakish, the verse, 
“And I will take you one of a city, and two of a family” 
(Jer. 3 : 14 ), is to be understood literally — “Construe the 
biblical words as they are written.” But R. Johanan de¬ 
clared that this rendering of His words is displeasing to 
God; instead, the verse is to be taken to mean that one 
person of a city protects the entire town, and that two 
persons of a family protect the entire family. 66 The Talmud 
repeats this discussion word for word, but with different 
proponents. 67 In both cases, the one who suggests the 

63 Above, p. 219 f. 

61 See ibid. 

63 See ibid. 

M Sanhedrin 111a — see Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. H 3 T. 

67 Ibid. 
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literal rendering is the pupil; in both cases, the master 
reproves him, and gives, instead, a haggadic, and a much 
kindlier, interpretation. 

Related to the Bible in a similar manner is another aspect 
of normal mysticism. It is this aspect that brings us back 
to the problems posed at the beginning of this chapter. 
Those problems have nothing to do, we have shown, with 
the question of anthropomorphism. What they are really 
concerned with is the emphasis of normal mysticism on 
the otherness of God. 


III. THE OTHERNESS OF GOD 

One of the prime characteristics of normal mysticism is 
the consciousness of a relationship to God. It is a con¬ 
sciousness of relationship like none other, expressible, we 
may recall, in a manner in which no other relationship is 
expressible. 1 Indeed, being a mystical consciousness, it can 
be conveyed only by suggestion, or, at best, through meta¬ 
phors. 2 But this consciousness of a relationship to God is 
a steady consciousness, as steady as is the integration of the 
self. 3 It underlies, as it were, the more communicable 
modes of the experience of God that are expressed through 
value-concepts. 4 Every experience of God, therefore, brought 
with it the recognition that God is like none other. It is 
this recognition of the otherness of God that the generic 
terms for God point to; they are like no other terms, being 
neither defined, nor cognitive, nor valuational terms 5 ; they 
are thus, in a sense, the rabbinic terms for the otherness 
of God. Furthermore, the entire character of normal 

1 See above, p. 269 f. 

2 See ibid. 

3 See ibid., p. 265. 

4 See ibid., p. 270 f.; cf. ibid., p. 215 f. 

3 See ibid., p. 198 f. 
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mysticism leads toward the recognition of the otherness 
of God. It is mysticism that does not involve sense phe¬ 
nomena, and this in itself would tend to demarcate the 
experience of God from other experience. 

Like all the other elements of the organismic complex, 
the recognition of the otherness of God needs to be cul¬ 
tivated. Sometimes, however, it is cultivated, given expres¬ 
sion, and yet at the same time serves only as background 
to another idea. This is the case with the passages cited at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

Those passages affirm, first of all, the otherness of God. 
It is amazing that such passages were ever thought to be 
strictures on anthropomorphisms. True, the Rabbis appear 
to be apprehensive with regard to a verse like, “And the 
Lord went before them by day” (Exod. 13:21); they ask, 
“Is it possible to say so?" But are not the verses they 
bring in “negation” also anthropomorphic? One of them 
reads: “And, behold, the glory of the God of Israel came 
from the way of the east; and His voice was like the sound 
of many waters; and the earth did shine with His glory” 
(Ezek. 43:2). Are not the ideas that God “came from the 
way of the east” and that “His voice was like the sound of 
many waters” anthropomorphic ideas? Again, one of the 
verses brought in “negation” of “And He rested on the 
seventh day” (Exod. 20:11) reads: “By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by 
the breath of His mouth” (Ps. 33:6).® Can there be any¬ 
thing more anthropomorphic than the phrase, “the breath 
of His mouth?” 

But one verse is not the negative of another. The verses 
are placed side by side for contrast. In contrast with the 
idea of God’s going at the head of Israel, and lighting the 
way, is placed the idea of His glory appearing from the 
east and the whole earth shining with His glory; in contrast 

* On these passages, see above, pp. 273 ff. 
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with the idea of God’s resting, as though from labor, is 
placed the idea that He created without labor, merely “by 
the breath of His mouth.” The contrasts serve to indicate 
the otherness of God. He has no need, really, to light the 
way; He has no need, really, to labor. Such things are 
done by human beings; God is other. That God did engage 
in these things, however, is not negated; it is affirmed, as 
we saw above: He did these things for special reasons. 7 

The idea of the otherness of God is a biblical idea. In 
one of the passages just discussed, the Rabbis quote the 
verse, “For I am God and not man” (Hos. n:g). 8 The 
idea is given more generalized expression in the following 
verses, also from the Prophets: “To whom then will ye 
liken Me, that I should be equal? saith the Holy One” 
(Is. 40:25) ; “To whom then will ye liken God? Or what 
likeness will ye compare unto Him” (ibid., v. 18). Our last 
verse here, and the subsequent verses on the futility of 
images (ibid., vv. 19-20), reveal a distinct kinship with the 
Second Commandment (Exod. 19:4) and its prohibition of 
image making. The Second Commandment can thus be 
regarded as a biblical halakah embodying the idea of the 
otherness of God. That note is struck again in the verse, 
“Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves — for ye 
saw no manner of form on the day that the Lord spoke 
unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire” (Deut. 4:15); 
and also in the verses following, with their detailed in¬ 
junctions against image making and against the worship of 
heavenly bodies (ibid., vv. 16-19). 

Despite the vividness of the idea in the Bible, it can 
nevertheless be said that the Rabbis accent it still more 
strongly. As found in rabbinic thought and law, the idea 
of the otherness of God represents a foliation, a development, 
of the antecedent biblical idea. An entire rabbinic tractate, 

7 See ibid., p. 274 f. We shall take up these affirmations soon. 

8 See above, p. 275, and note 5 there. 
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the tractate of ‘Abodah Zarah, is devoted to laws and 
prohibitions with regard to every aspect of idol worship; 
it endeavors to preclude the remotest contact with idolatry.” 
As a sheer idea, however, the otherness of God stands out 
more prominently in the Haggadah. Not only do the Rabbis 
often take account of the otherness of God in their own 
statements and interpretations, but they occasionally call 
attention to biblical passages that seem to them not in 
harmony with that idea, attempting, at the same time, of 
course, to explain away such passages. All these matters, 
which we shall take up shortly, indicate that here, too, just 
as in the concepts and trends previously discussed, rabbinic 
thought represents a development out of biblical thought. 
We ought to notice, in fact, that the passages already cited 
reflect that development. In those passages, it is the Rabbis 
who, by their apprehensive questions, suggest the idea of 
the otherness of God in the first place; further, by bringing 
in other verses as contrasts, the Rabbis contribute in no 
small degree to the full emergence of the idea. 

But though these passages express the idea of the other¬ 
ness of God, and hence do cultivate it, they do not stress it. 
The idea, in these instances, only serves as background, 
and against that background are stressed God’s love and 
His justice. God made known “how beloved Israel is to 
Him” when, notwithstanding His otherness, He did go at 
the head of them and light the way. 1 ® Similarly, to quote 
Schechter: “The words, ‘The Lord is a man of war’ are 
contrasted with ‘For I am God, and not man,’ and explained 
to mean that it is only for the love of Israel that God 
appears in such a capacity.” 9 * 11 Again, it was in order to 
stress God’s justice that “He rested on the seventh day,” 

9 Sec, for example, 'Abodah Zarah, Chap. I. Cf. above, p. 196. 

IU See above, p. 275. 

11 Sec above, p. 275 and the note there. 
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notwithstanding His otherness — “in order to exact penalty 
from the wicked who are destroying the world that was 
created with trouble and labor.” 12 

From our analysis, it would appear that, in the self-same 
statement, the Rabbis both do and do not hold to the idea 
of the otherness of God. Partly, this is the result of our 
having introduced a factor, for the purpose of analysis, not 
to be found in rabbinic texts — namely, the term “other¬ 
ness of God.” It is our own term, and it is justified to the 
extent that it is helpful in analysis. But it stands for an 
idea that, however suggested or expressed, is never epito¬ 
mized by the Rabbis in a single term. At the same time, 
it is not an auxiliary idea either 13 ; we shall notice that 
expression is given to the idea in its own right. 

We must bear in mind two things with regard to what 
we have called the otherness of God. Of the very essence 
of the God-experience of the Rabbis, implicit in their very 
consciousness of a relationship to God, the otherness of 
God relates to the deeply private aspect of that experience. 
That is why it cannot really be crystallized in a single 
conceptual term of any kind 14 ; and that is why, too, the 
nearest approach to such a term consists of the generic 
terms for God themselves. But the deeply private experi¬ 
ence of God, we must also remember, is only one aspect of 
God-experience, and it is this fact that is central in normal 

12 See ibid. 

12 On auxiliary ideas, see above, pp. 53-55, and pp. 220-222. 

14 It is precisely at this point that the difference between normal mysticism 
and certain other forms of mysticism is most marked. Because of their extreme 
emphasis on the otherness of God, those forms of mysticism do have terms for 
that idea — expressions like “beyond/’ “that which is nothing.” “By this ‘noth¬ 
ing* is meant not only that of which nothing can be predicated, but that which is 
absolutely and intrinsically other than and opposite of everything that is and can 
be thought” — R. Otto, op. cit., p. 30. Notice his use of the term, “wholly 
other” — ibid., p. 28. Cf. above, p. 202. On “Nothing” in Kabbalah, see G. 
Scholem, op. cit., pp. 25,213 f., 217. 
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mysticism. The Berakot , for example, express not only the 
consciousness of the otherness of God 15 but, together with 
that, the consciousness of holiness, or of God’s love, or 
of His justice. 16 Normal mysticism thus contains at once 
an element that is private and elements that are shared 
with others; it refers to an experience which contains at 
once something not expressible in a single concept of any 
kind and matters expressible in commonly shared value- 
concepts. This is what is reflected in the haggadic passages 
we have considered, except that, having a didactic interest, 
the passages stress God’s love or His justice at the expense, 
as it were, of the non-conceptualized element, — at the 
expense of what we have called the otherness of God. 

The idea of the otherness of God has been expressed, in 
the instances so far given, through structural stereotypes. 
Is not the expression of that idea in the Berakah achieved 
by a structural stereotype, the stereotype consisting of the 
Berakah formula? 17 In the passages with which we began 
this chapter, the idea is likewise conveyed through a struc¬ 
tural stereotype, but of a different kind. All such passages 
are constructed in the same manner — first, a biblical 
verse; then, an apprehensive question (“Is it possible to 
say so?”) by the Rabbis; then, the contrasting of the verse 
in question with other biblical verses, the contrast implying 
that the Rabbis’ apprehension is in reference to the idea of 
the otherness of God; and finally the affirmation of the 
verse in question. Actually, the stereotypes convey the 
idea merely by suggestion rather than by complete ex¬ 
pression: the idea is only implied in the Berakah formula, 18 
and, once more, the idea is only implied in the contrasts 
set up by the Rabbis. 


15 See above, pp. 267-270. 

10 See ibid., p. 203, and the references there. 

11 See above, pp. 267-270. 

18 See ibid. 
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There is a third structural stereotype that conveys the 
idea of the otherness of God, and again only by intimating 
or suggesting it. This stereotype generally contains the 
expression, “Were it not for the scriptural verse, it would 
be impossible to say this” 19 ; usually following that introduc¬ 
tion is a concretization of God’s love or of His justice which 
is decidedly not in harmony with the idea of the otherness 
of God. An example of such a stereotype is R. Johanan’s 
interpretation of Exod. 34:6-7. Beginning with, “Were it 
not for the scriptural verse, it would be impossible to say 
this,” he goes on to interpret the verse as hinting 
that God wrapped Himself in a cloak like the leader in 
prayer and demonstrated to Moses the order of prayer 
(for forgiveness of sin) . 20 The hint he. refers to, be it noted, 
is by no means present in the text itself, but is the result 
of a word play. 21 In an example we have given elsewhere, 
the expression “Were it not for the scriptural verse” etc., 
or rather a slight variation of it, is placed at the end of the 
interpretation. 22 That interpretation is based on a word 
play employing the method of analogy. 23 Whatever be the 
warrant in the Bible, it remains true that the interpretation 
and the expression placed either at the beginning or at the 
end, in all such instances, form a structural stereotype. 
Like its kindred stereotypes, this one also has a dual func¬ 
tion. In the very process of making a statement that con- 

" nailft UPDR ’R 3W3 Nips Kpnpx. For variations in the expression see TE, 
p. 43, notes 55 and 56. 

20 Rosh Ha-Shanah 17b. 

11 Instead of ihjm (Exod. 34:6), he reads T3y*>l, apparently. This seems to be 
the derivation suggested by Edeles in his comment a. 1. Edeles calls attention 
there to the fact that the hint is not contained in the simple meaning of the 
verse. Rabbi Phineas Kadushin explains the derivation in a manner that does 
not involve a change in the last vowel of ‘lay**),— as a play on lay, the word 
being part of the expression (see Berakot V. 3; ibid., V.4; 'Erubin III.9, and fre¬ 
quently elsewhere in the Mishnah) that refers to leading in prayer. 

22 See TE, p.43. 

23 See ibid., and OT, p. 204. 
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cretizes God’s love or His justice, it suggests or intimates 
His otherness. 24 By suggesting the idea of God’s otherness 

— “Were it not for the scriptural verse, it would be im¬ 
possible to say this” — this structural stereotype, like the 
others, cultivates the idea. 

But we must not lose sight of the difference between the 
Berakah formula and the other two structural stereotypes. 
The Berakah performs its dual function in the context of 
an actual experience. An event or an act becomes an 
occasion for an experience of holiness, or of God’s love, or 
of God’s justice, and a Berakah is the means for expressing 
that experience. Now this experience of God’s love, or of 
His justice, or of holiness, is one that does not involve any 
sensory experience of God. It is in complete accord with 
the consciousness that God is like none other, also expressed 
in the Berakah formula. The structural stereotype, in this 
instance, stresses neither aspect of the experience at the 
expense of the other. This cannot be said of the other two 
structural stereotypes. For they are haggadic stereotypes 

— not a means for expressing an experience in actual life, 
but only a reflection of such experience. As haggadic stereo¬ 
types, they are a didactic device, and, whilst suggesting 
the idea of the otherness of God, they concretize God’s 
love or His justice at the expense of that idea. This we indi¬ 
cated a little earlier with regard to the stereotype charac¬ 
terized by “an apprehensive question.” It is equally true 
of the structural stereotype we have just discussed. When 
the Rabbis say, “Were it not for the scriptural verse, it 


24 Because the structural stereotypes have the same dual function, the same 
idea can be expressed by two different stereotypes. Thus, in comment on “And 
the Lord went before them by day" (Exod. 13:21), R. Jose the Galilean says, 
“Were it not for the scriptural verse, it would be impossible to say this — like a 
father who carries the torch before his son and like the master who carries the 
torch before his servant” (Mekilta de R. Simon, ed. Hoffmann, p. 40). Here the 
same idea is expressed, and the same analogy employed as in the other stereotype 
characterized by contrasting verses, and found in the Mekilta passage quoted 
above, pp. 273,275. 
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would be impossible to say this,” what precedes or follows 
is a concretization of God’s love or of His justice not in 
keeping with the idea of His otherness. 

The primary function of the haggadic stereotypes, then, 
is to stress concretizations of God’s love and justice. If 
Haggadah is to be an effective agency for cultivating the 
value-concepts, the haggadic concretizations must be vivid. 
Can the concretizations of God’s love and justice be more 
vivid .than against the background of the idea of the other¬ 
ness of God? While the haggadic stereotypes do suggest the 
idea of the otherness of God, therefore, their more imme¬ 
diate function is to stress God’s love and justice over His 
otherness. 25 

Do the Rabbis teach the idea of God’s otherness, not 
incidentally, but as an idea in its own right? They do, and 
it is then that, instead of being merely intimated, the idea 
is given explicit expression. To be sure, the Rabbis do not 
possess a conceptual term that would epitomize the idea. 
This is due, as we have pointed out, to the nature of the 
rabbinic experience of God. But the absence of such a 
term is somewhat compensated for. In place of a single 
term used repetitiously, the Rabbis express the idea in 
a number of different ways. 


a The word Pa’33 is used occasionally together with the expression, “Were 
it not for the scriptural verse, it would be impossible to say this”—e. g. ‘Erubin 
22a, Exod. R. XXX.21. Frequently, however, the word TlD’aa in the sense of 
"as it were” is found by itself. We have not dealt with the word because there is 
good evidence that later scribes were wont to insert it into the texts, as the fol¬ 
lowing communication from Prof. Saul Lieberman indicates: 

rwoa •D’T’on dpbio 7® nsoin i«a vrv ’nyP pbd pit o *a sav ’7aaa "7ia’aa» paya 
Paaa nsoiai kip* (duet D’oibpi ’"naa) o rra nwaa ’7aaa pi a«y 'O’B qnpyna 
tpovrt> D’Tonn n’opi-an 7® nan rrn pi .laipaa o«pia -vya® laa ’d 7y dp 
n7ap® 7ia’aa :9 'i® n«pn 'ay tcm nwma i"naa naan7 p>y ."i7’ita» piaa 11 n7a 
Dai .’"iia died it ,i7n nnsaa ni’K (D® naa ®naa) npaa .win nnn nanai oprsa 
.I’nnn n7Dpna pun Pa® *p aai7 nwsit dn„ k7r ,n7ya ’b7d ni’a i«a pR iRa 

Lieberman’s theory above, it seems to us, is also borne out by a comparison of 
Canticles R. 1.48 with Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 72a. 
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A passage in the Mekilta 26 affirms that the phrase “as 
the smoke of a furnace” (Exod. 19:18) is not to be taken 
literally. Scripture only intended “to soothe the ear (so 
as to make it listen to) what it can hear,” 27 meaning, Scrip¬ 
ture speaks in a manner that is within man’s ken. 28 The 
passage continues as follows: “Similarly, 'The lion hath 
roared, who will not fear? The Lord God hath spoken, who 
can but prophesy?’ (Amos 3:8). And who has given strength 
and power to the lion? Is it not He? We compare Him, 
however, to His creations 29 merely to soothe the ear (so as 
to make it listen to) what it can hear.” Ezek. 43:2 is cited 
next as another example: “ 'And, behold, the glory of the 
God of Israel came from the way of the east; and His voice 
was like the sound of many waters.’ And who has given 
strength and power to the waters? Is it not He? We com¬ 
pare Him, however, to His creations merely to soothe the 
ear.” Comparison of anything about God to phenomena 
in this world, says this passage, is not a true comparison. 
God is other. 

A variant 30 of the same passage expresses the idea a 
shade differently. “Is it possible that He is like His crea¬ 
tions? 31 But (it is only that) the ear is made to listen to 
what it can hear.” Question and answer are applied not 
only to Ezek. 43:2 and to Amos 3:8, as in the passage 
above, but also to Ps. 24:8. 32 Most of the fairly numerous 

20 Mekilta, cd. Horovitz-Rabin, p. 215 and the parallels there (Mekilta, II, 
cd. Lauterbach, p. 221). 

" So Schechter translates yvzv 1 ? NVltt fnxn *pt£^, in Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology, p. 35. This is in accordance with the suggestion of Bacher, 
op. cit., p. 2, s. v. fix. See the entire discussion in Bacher, ibid., and the notes there. 

28 Notice that Rashi on Exod. 19: IS explains the phrase by p’D ni’13^ frill 
ID’in. On ]TRn nx there see the note in ed. Berliner, p. 65a. 

20 wnnan imx vido m nn xt>x. 

ao Mekilta de R. Simon, ed. Hoffmann, p. 100—1. 

3t iniOD VflVia^ "W&K — This is undoubtedly a euphemism, for the compari¬ 
sons are the other way around. 

33 This passage in the Mekilta de R. Simon ends differently from our first pas- 
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variants and parallels, however, express the idea of God’s 
otherness in the manner of our passage in the Mekilta. 33 

Biblical verses that “liken the Creator to His creation” 34 
are regarded by the Rabbis as only poetic, or rather pro¬ 
phetic, license. “Happy are the prophets,” declares Heze- 
kiah bar Hiyya, “for they liken the Creator to His creation 
and the Planter to His plant.” 35 Examples given are “For 
the Lord God is a sun and a shield” (Ps. 84:12) and the 
recurrent ones of Amos 3:8 and Ezek. 43:2; an< ^ ^ ie state¬ 
ment concludes with “But (it is only that) the ear is made 
to listen to what it can hear and the eye is made to behold 
what it can see.” 38 Based on this statement, according to 
Theodor, is another that has many parallels in midrashic 
literature. “R. Judan said: Great is the power of the prophets, 
for they liken the Creator to His creation — ‘And I heard 
the voice of a man between the banks of Ulai’ (Dan. 8:16); 
(whereupon) R. Judan the son of R. Simon said: We have 
another verse more clear than that (i. e., a better instance) 
— ‘And upon the likeness of the throne was a likeness as 
the appearance of a man upon it above’ (Ezek. 1:26). 37 
The point here is that the phrases “the voice of a man” 
and “a likeness as the appearance of a man,” both of which 


sage, concluding with the comparison of Xorah to rain in Deut. 32:2, and saying 
that in that comparison, too, “the ear is made to listen to what it can hear. The 
same formula is also applied earlier in this source (p. 94) to “And how I bore you 
on eagles’ wings” (Exod. 19:4); this constitutes another affirmation of God’s 
otherness. 

™ These variants and parallels are: Tanhuma, Yitro, 13; Mishnat R. Eliezer, 
ed. Enelow, p. 25; Abot de R. Nathan, I, Chap. 2, and II, Chap. 3, ed. Schechter, 
p. 7a; Yalkut Shime’oni, Deut., par. 942; ibid., Ezek., par. 382; Lekah Job, ed. 
Buber, II, p. 66a. Of all these, only Abot de R. Nathan does not express the idea 
of God’s otherness. Schechter regards the text as defective — see his note there. 

M See the next note. 

35 Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, p. 3a. HlPOin HK1 miSH HN PBTO lilt? 

•Witt — again a euphemism. See Buber’s note. 

* ibid. — rrtirpff n» pyn m fotbi. 

37 Bereshit R. XXVII.l, ed. Theodor, pp. 255-6, and the notes and the paral¬ 
lels there. 
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refer to God, are to be attributed to prophetic license. 
Having established this point, R. Judan proceeds to inter¬ 
pret Ecclesiastes 2:21 in the same light. According to R. 
Judan’s interpretation, the words “a man whose labour 
is with wisdom” refer, by prophetic license, to God. 38 The 
examples from Dan. 8:16 and Ezek. 1:26 serve as warrant 
that these words, too, are to be regarded as an instance of 
prophetic license. 

Whenever the Rabbis interpret "man” in any biblical 
verse as referring to God, they most likely assume the word 
to be an instance of prophetic license. This holds, we believe, 
even if the assumption is not stated or any warrant offered. 
Thus, in several of the parallels to R. Judan’s interpretation 
of Ecc. 2:21, no mention is made of what we have called 
prophetic license 39 ; it is apparently so taken for granted 
that it need not be specifically stated. In a number of 
interpretations, “man” (’ish) in Exod. 15:3 —"The Lord 
is a man of war” — is likewise apparently assumed to be 
prophetic license. The Rabbis contrast this verse, we may 
recall, with Hosea 11:9-“For I am God, and not man” 40 ; 
elsewhere, too, the Rabbis use the latter verse to stress 
that God "is not man.” 41 Is it likely, then, that they would 
use “man” in Exod. 15:3 as warrant for man in the ordinary 
sense? Is it not more likely that, regarding the word here 
as an instance of prophetic license, they use it as a warrant 
for taking another verse in the same way? 43 Moreover, the 
wording in some of the passages seems to indicate that God 
is only called “a man.” One passage, for example, speaks 


“ Ibid. 

“ Pesikla R... Addition, Chap. 2; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, p. I2b — here one of 
the verses constituting the warrant is given, but it is introduced by: “And whence 
do we know that He is called ‘a man?’ ” 

40 Above, p. 275. 

41 Sifre Deut., par. 306, ed. Friedmann, p. 130b; Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoff¬ 
mann, p. 181. The latter reference also employs Num.23:9 — “God is not a man.” 

42 See Bereshit R. XCII.3; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, p. 15b; Numbers R. IX.l; 
ibid., 54; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, III, p. 25a; Sotah 42b; ibid., 48a. 
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of “the Holy One blessed be He who is called 'a man’ (in 
Exod. 15:3) ” and of “her husband (i. e., the husband of the 
suspected wife) who is ‘a man.’ ” 43 

The otherness of God is emphasized when the Rabbis 
discuss the Temple sacrifices. Does God Himself need the 
sacrifices? “There is no eating and drinking with (lit., 
before) Him,” says an early text, quoting these verses from 
Ps. 50: “I know all the fowls of the mountains; and the 
wild beasts of the field are Mine. If I were hungry, I would 
not tell thee; for the world is Mine, and the fullness thereof. 
Do I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” 
(Ps. 50:11-13) .** What then is the purpose of the sacrifices? 
They are for man’s sake. 45 A parallel elaborates: You are 
not to say, “I will do His will that He may do my will” — 
you are not offering sacrifices for My benefit, but for yours, 
(that you may fulfill My Mizwot and obtain atonement 
thereby) , 48 

Other texts, teaching that “there is no eating and drinking 
with Him,” marshal argument after argument in support 
of that teaching. 47 Such special emphasis was apparently 
necessary. “That your (Evil) Yezer not mislead you to say 
there is eating and drinking with Him — who brought 
Him sacrifices before Israel existed?” 48 The apprehension 
here —namely, lest the Evil Yezer incite the thought that 
God eats and drinks — is voiced again in other arguments. 49 
Evidently the Rabbis intended to counteract with these 
arguments a possible pagan influence, the common pagan 

43 Numbers R. IX.I; comp, ibid., 54. 

44 Sifre Numbers, par. 143, ed. Horovitz, p. 191-2. Here verse 12 is given first. 

45 Ibid. 

40 Menahot 110a and Rashi a. 1. The Rabbis also interpret the sacrifices sym¬ 
bolically, removing them thus, in a sense, from the sphere of Temple ritual to 
the sphere of personal ethics — see TE, p. 129 f. 

47 See Pesikta de R. Kahana, piska 6, ed. Buber, and the parallels given there 
on p. 57a, note 2. A similar type of argument is in Tosefta Menahot VII.9. 

“Tanhuma, ’Emor, par. 15; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, III, p. 48b and the notes 
there. 

49 Ibid. 
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belief being that sacrifices and libations were food and 
drink for the gods. To counteract such influence, it was 
necessary to stress the otherness of God. He has no need of 
food or drink. He is other. Nor was the need to stress 
God’s otherness in this particular manner obviated by the 
fact that the Temple had been destroyed. It was the daily 
expectation that the Temple would be rebuilt and that the 
sacrifices would be reinstituted. 

The light of the candlestick in Tabernacle (Num. 8:2) 
and Temple likewise furnished an opportunity for teaching 
God’s otherness. “Not because I have need of the lamps 
(prepared by men) of flesh and blood have I commanded 
concerning the lamps, but in order to cause them, (i. e., 
the people) to have merit (Dlliart). And thus it says, ‘And 
the light dwelleth with Him’ (Dan. 2:22). And it also says, 
‘Even the darkness is not too dark for Thee, but the night 
shineth as the day; the darkness is even as the light’ (Ps. 
139:12) .” 50 

Sometimes, indeed, it was not only this or that aspect 
of Temple ritual that caused the question of God’s other¬ 
ness to be raised, but the very fact of the sanctuary itself. 
“R. Judah the son of Simon said in the name of R. Johanan: 
Three things did Moses hear from the Might that made 
him start back with astonishment. (The first was) when 
He said, ‘And let them make Me a sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them’ (Exod. 25:8). Moses said to (lit., before) 
the Holy One blessed be He: Master of the world, ‘Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee’ 
(I Kings 8:27), and Thou hast said, ‘And let them make 
Me a sanctuary.’ ” 51 We ought to give here also the next 
command that caused Moses to start back with astonish¬ 
ment. It was: “My food which is presented unto Me for 

M Tanhuma, Beha'alotcka, par. 2; Cf. Tanhuma, ed. Buber, II, p. 49a and the 
references there. Compare also Tanhuma, ’Emor, par. 17. 

“ 1’esikta dc R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 20a, and the parallels in the notes (here. 
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offerings made by fire, of a sweet savour unto Me, shall ye 
observe to offer unto Me in its due season” (Num. 28:2) .** 

A comment on the phrase “of a sweet savour unto the 
Lord” in Num. 28:8, a few verses below the one just 
quoted, represents still a different way of teaching the idea 
of God’s otherness. By a word play, reali nihoah, “a sweet 
savour,” is interpreted to mean nahat ruah, “pleasure” — 
“pleasure before Me that I spoke and My will was done.” 53 
No actual mention is made of the idea of God’s otherness, 
but it is present here nonetheless, whilst the literal biblical 
meaning is, in effect, interpreted away. Word play is, of 
course, not necessarily a characteristic of this method of 
teaching the idea. An instance without it is a comment in 
the Mekilta on a phrase in Exod. 12:13. “ ‘And the blood 
shall be to you for a token upon the houses where you are’ - 
to you for a token and not to Me.” 54 The comment inserts 
the idea of God’s otherness, for the verse itself continues 
with, “And when I see the blood, I will pass over you 
(ibid.). But now how are these words - “And when I see the 
blood” —to be taken? Do they not seem to indicate that 
God needs the token, and hence to contradict the idea of 
His otherness? 

Two interpretations are given, and the second one, 55 in 
another form of word play, treats the words “I see” almost 
purely as a symbol. “And when I see the blood” means, 
according to this interpretation, “I see the blood of the 

« Ibid. The third thing to cause Moses to be astonished was God’s saying, 
“Then shall they give every man a ransom for his soul” (Exod. 30:12). 

53 Sifre Numbers, par. 143, ed. Horovitz, p. 191. See also ibid., pp. 110, 140 — 
the phrase as it occurs in Num. 15:10 and again in ibid., 18:17 is interpreted in 
precisely the same way. 

64 Mekilta, I, p. 56. The implication here is that the blood was on the inside of 
the house, as R. Jonathan (or Nathan) maintains, ibid., p. 44 — see ed. Horovitz- 
Rabin, p. 24 and the note there. 

53 Mekilta, I, pp. 57, 87-8. This interpretation is not dependent on the first; 
it is introduced in a number of sources by the term “another interpretation 
see Horovitz-Rabin, pp. 24, 39. 
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sacrifice (lit., the binding) of Isaac.” That is, God says 
that He will pass over and not smite the Israelites for the 
sake of the sacrifice of Isaac. This interpretation is derived 
by placing “And when I see the blood” in conjunction with 
Gen. 22:14, the verse telling that Abraham called the place 
of the sacrifice by the name “The Lord will see ” (Adonai- 
jireh). Corroboration is had from another event: “ ‘And 
as he was about to destroy, the Lord saw and He repented 
Him of the evil 1 (I Chron. 21:15). What did He see? He 
saw the blood of the sacrifice of Isaac, as it is said: ‘God 
will Himself see the lamb for a burnt offering, my son’ 
(Gen. 22:8).” Once more, then, a word play interprets 
away a verse that would seem to contradict the idea of 
God's otherness. Again the idea is not actually mentioned 
but is nonetheless present and taught. 

What does “the blood of the sacrifice of Isaac” refer to? 
In a brilliant study, Shalom Spiegel demonstrates that our 
passage is one of numerous rabbinic vestiges of a very 
ancient legend, a legend that Isaac's blood was shed, that 
Isaac was really sacrificed by Abraham and then revived by 
God. 56 Sometimes the Rabbis used the legend to concretize 
the concept of Zekut 'Abot , the merit of the fathers, and 
sometimes to concretize that of Kapparah, vicarious atone¬ 
ment, as we can gather from Spiegel's treatment and from 
the passages he quotes. 57 Our passage, since it contains no 

w Shalom Spiegel, .TTpSM JlVUKa, offprint from 03*1 Ntt YUDD^K tOTH IDO 
/pYPU). Our passage is discussed on pp. 23 ff., in the offprint. 

57 Ibid., pp. 55-6. Since the Rabbis speak of the sacrifice of Isaac now in terms 
of merit of the fathers and now in terms of vicarious atonement, we conclude that 
the two concepts overlap. (On these two concepts, see above, p. 218 and the refer¬ 
ences there, and on overlapping concepts, see ibid., p. 250 f. and the references). 

Spiegel also demonstrates here that the sacrifice of Isaac is by no means regarded 
by the Rabbis as the sole instance of vicarious atonement. The death of every 
righteous man effects atonement for his generation; not only that, but a righteous 
man may be taken*' by God in order to be atonement for a sinful generation. 
(See also other instances of vicarious atonement in TE, p. 134). All this has an 
important bearing, it seems to us, on the question of the relation of value to 
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reference to sin, is a concretization of Zekut ’Abot. It is an 
excellent example of how the Rabbis exploit an ancient 
legend for the purpose of teaching their own concepts and 
ideas. 58 

In its first interpretation of “And when I see the blood,” 
the Mekilta counters the verse by asserting God’s omni¬ 
science. “R. Ishmael used to say: Is not everything revealed 
before Him, as it is said, ‘He knoweth what is in the 
darkness and the light dwelleth with Him’ (Dan. 2:22)? 
And it also says, ‘Even the darkness is not too dark for Thee’ 
(Ps. 139:12). What then is the purport of the words, ‘And 
when I see the blood?’ ” 59 The answer then given implies 
that the blood is no token for God, and, accordingly, the 
word ufasahli is interpreted not as “I will pass over” but 
as “I will protect,” another possible meaning. "In reward 
for the Mizzvah being performed” by the Israelites, this 
interpretation says, God will protect them. 60 It is note¬ 
worthy that the verses quoted here in proof of God’s omni¬ 
science are the verses quoted elsewhere in proof of God’s 
otherness 01 ; it is also noteworthy that there is no rabbinic 


dogma. So long as the value-concept of vicarious atonement has many concreti- 
zations, it is not a dogma. Like the other value-concepts, the concept of vicarious 
atonement is indeterminate, and it becomes determinate only when concretized. 
New concretizations thus testify to its indeterminate character. But when the 
concept of vicarious atonement is given one concretization, and one only, it is no 
longer indeterminate but fixed. Its entire character has been changed. The fluid 
quality of the value-concept is gone, and there is now only a static belief in a 
single concretization. 

In another matter, as well, Spiegel’s study bears on our theory. We have 
attempted to depict the interaction of the Rabbis with the folk (above, pp. 85 ff.). 
An aspect of that interaction is to be found in the Rabbis' use of folklore and 
legend for purposes of concretization (ibid., p. 159 f.). The use of the ancient 
legend of the sacrifice of Isaac is an illustration in point. 

38 See the preceding note. 

59 Mekilta, I, pp. 56,87. 

Ibid. This meaning is given to VinDfll through comparison with the same 
root in Is. 31:5. See Lieberman, op. cit., p 50 f. 

81 Sec above, p. 316. 
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term for God’s omniscience, or for any auxiliary idea, 62 
just as there is no rabbinic term for the idea of God’s other¬ 
ness. God’s omniscience, and most likely some of the other 
auxiliary ideas, implicate the idea of God’s otherness. That 
is why they can, as in this instance, teach the idea of God’s 
otherness. 

We have been depicting here various ways in which the 
Rabbis expressed the idea of God’s otherness. It is this 
idea that the Rabbis express, and not an aversion to anthro¬ 
pomorphism. Mark what the Rabbis say — “We compare 
Him to His creations merely to soothe the ear.” Mark, too, 
the examples. They object not to saying that God has a 
voice; they object to comparing His voice to “the sound 
of many waters.” “And who has given strength and power 
to the waters? Is it not He?” Again, in speaking of pro¬ 
phetic license, do the Rabbis object to the notion that God 
has a likeness? Some of the parallels read: “Great is the 
power of the prophets, for they liken the likeness of Might 
above to the likeness of man” 63 (or, “to the form of man”) . 64 
And this may well be what all the texts imply, if Theodor 
is right. He says that R. Judan takes Ezek. 1:26 to liken the 
likeness of God to the likeness of man. 65 The claim that the 
Rabbis opposed anthropomorphism as such cannot be upheld. 

We have been obliged to reckon with the claim that the 
Rabbis opposed anthropomorphisms as such. Having raised 
the question of anthropomorphism, however, we have been 
swept, willy-nilly, into the stream of foreign, philosophic 
thought. Can we say that the Rabbis accept anthropomor¬ 
phism in principle? If we do say so, how can we then say 
that they emphasized the idea of the otherness of God? 

On auxiliary ideas, see above, pp. 220-222. 

Pcsikta de R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 36b; Pesikta Rabbati, Parah, Chap. 

10 . 

01 Tanhuma, Hukkat, par. 6; Numbers R. XIX.3. 

* Bereshit R., ed. Theodor, p. 255, note to line 9. See also ibid., p. 230, and the 
commentary quoted there in the note to line 2. 
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The fact is that the philosophic problem of anthropo¬ 
morphism and the rabbinic idea of God’s otherness belong 
in two entirely different worlds of discourse. The rabbinic 
idea is not merely a less strict version of the philosophic 
idea. On the score of anthropomorphism, one would hardly 
single out for objection verses that are obviously nothing 
but metaphors, pure and simple. We refer to a verse like, 
“For the Lord God is a sun and a shield” (Ps. 85:12) , 66 or 
to a verse like, “And how I bore you on eagles’ wings” 
(Exod. 19:4) . 07 But these verses do involve a comparison 
of God to phenomena in this world, and hence do violate 
the idea of God’s otherness. The Rabbis single such verses 
out because of their own standpoint, a standpoint arising 
out of their own non-sensory mystical experience, and one 
that has nothing to do with philosophy. 68 

What all the passages here teach, then, is the idea of God’s 
otherness. That idea represents nothing less than an em¬ 
phatic trend. Like all the emphatic trends, it is rooted 
in the Bible; and this is evidenced not only by the biblical 
verses we quoted at the outset of this discussion, but also 
by verses quoted in the rabbinic passages we have discussed. 
The idea of God’s otherness, however, is accented much 
more strongly in rabbinic literature than it is in the Bible, 
again like all the rabbinic trends. The Rabbis teach the 

00 See above, p. 313. 

67 See above, p. 312, note 32. 

08 Ezekiel Kaufmann (op. cit., Vol. I, Book II, pp.231-238) also deals with what 
we have called expressions of the idea of God’s otherness. He, too, points out that 
such rabbinic sayings do not imply that the Rabbis opposed anthropomorphism. 
But his approach remains philosophic. According to him, such rabbinic sayings 
have for their purpose the exalting of God, for the Rabbis did not arrive at an 
abstract concept of God. See below, p. 330, note 27. 

Kaufmann calls attention to Maimonides’ use of the rabbinic dictum, “The 
Torah speaks according to the language of man,” in the Moreh, I, Chap. 26. This 
dictum has nothing to do with the problem of anthropomorphism; and Kauf¬ 
mann cites Geiger and others who have shown that the saying refers solely to 
halakic derivations. See Kaufmann, op. cit., I, p. 236, note 20, where he also deals 
with Maimonides’ use of R. Judan’s statement. 
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idea in various ways, each an endeavor to overcome biblical 
verses that seem to contradict the idea. Besides raising 
the question of God's otherness by means of the structural 
stereotypes, they declare that Scripture intends in some 
verses only '‘to soothe the ear,” they attribute to the 
prophets what we have called “prophetic license,” they 
reinterpret the sacrifices and other aspects of Temple ritual, 
and sometimes they even interpret verses away. Whilst 
basically biblical, the idea of God's otherness is thus more 
accented, more emphasized, by the Rabbis. It may hence 
be regarded, like all the emphatic trends, as a development 
out of the Bible. 

But if the idea of God's otherness is truly an emphatic 
trend, how are we to account for a great number of rabbinic 
statements about God? In these statements, apparently no 
cognizance at all is given to this trend. As Schechter says, 
“A great number of scriptural passages, when considered 
in the light of rabbinic interpretation, represent nothing 
else but a record of a sort of Imitatio hominis on the part 
of God.'' 69 For illustration, he gives a list, already quoted 
here, of some of those interpretations: “He acts as best 
man at the wedding of Adam and Eve; he mourns over 
the world like a father over the death of his son when the 
sins of ten generations make its destruction by the deluge 
imminent; he visits Abraham on his sickbed; he condoles 
with Isaac after the death of Abraham”; and so on. 70 
Obviously, interpretations like these cannot be reconciled 
with any aversion to anthropomorphism. Are they out of 
harmony, as well, with the idea of God’s otherness? 

God's otherness is a very indefinite idea. It has no real 
power of generalization. A possible generalization is the 
principle that God must not be compared in any manner 
to “His creations.” But this principle may be violated in 

m S. Schechter, op. cit., p. 37. 

70 Ibid. Quoted above, p. 141. 
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order “to soothe the ear;” further, it is applied very un¬ 
evenly—a metaphor about God is questioned whereas the 
ascription of "a likeness” to Him is not. Nor can the biblical 
verses used by the Rabbis in support of the idea supply a 
clue for a generalization. Here, too, there is no consis¬ 
tency; in the structural stereotypes, Ezek. 43:2 supports the 
idea, 71 whereas in other instances the same verse is called 
into question. 72 Were there a rabbinic term for the idea 
of God’s otherness, the idea would have been a value- 
concept perhaps, and hence have had the generalizing power 
of a value-concept. But the idea is not conveyed by a con¬ 
ceptual term, and it is not a value-concept. Of all the rab¬ 
binic ideas, this is, without a doubt, the most indefinite. 

This does not mean, however, that it is an idea that has 
little in common with the general character of rabbinic 
thought. On the contrary, the indefinite character of the 
idea is in accord with the entire midrashic approach. In 
the midrashic approach, as we may recall, an extremely 
important role is played by the element of indeterminacy. 
A biblical text may touch off any number of haggadic inter¬ 
pretations; the biblical text, therefore, acts as a non¬ 
determining stimulus. 73 More to the point here, the 
atmosphere of belief in which the haggadic interpretations 
are given and received is that of indeterminate belief, an 
indeterminacy which, on occasion, can harden and become 
determinate. 74 But if the idea of God’s otherness is an in¬ 
definite idea, it is subject from the outset to indeterminacy 
of belief. While it is firmly upheld on occasion, inconsis¬ 
tencies and exceptions are also permitted. Among the inter¬ 
pretations eliciting indeterminacy of belief, therefore, none 
are more striking, or more easy to identify, than some of the 

71 See above, p. 274. 

72 See ibid., p. 312. 

73 Above, p. 132. 

74 Ibid., pp. 133 ft. 
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interpretations involving the idea of God’s otherness. We 
refer especially to the structural stereotypes. They strongly 
suggest the idea of God’s otherness; at the same time, 
they concretize God’s love or His justice in a manner thor¬ 
oughly out of keeping with that idea. Such interpretations 
imply an attitude of indeterminate belief, an attitude that 
permits of shadings in belief. 

Interpretations such as those in the list given by Schechter 
are really no different in character. They, too, concretize 
God’s love, or His justice, or His holiness, and in such 
fashion as apparently to contradict the idea of His other¬ 
ness. But they no more ignore the idea of God’s otherness 
than do the haggadic stereotypes, if that idea represents 
an emphatic trend. They, too, like the stereotypes, there¬ 
fore, imply an attitude of indeterminate belief. Interpre¬ 
tations depicting “a sort of Imitatio hominis on the part 
of God” are not dogmatic statements. They are all instances 
of a belief that is indefinite, of an attitude of mind that is 
left uncrystallized. 

It is impossible so to coordinate the haggadic elements 
here as to produce a clear-cut, logical system. By the same 
token, they are all reflections of actual experience. Hagga¬ 
dic concretizations of the concepts of God’s love and justice 
derive from the daily experience of God’s love and justice 
in the world. The idea of God’s otherness is indefinite 
because the consciousness of His otherness is mystical, 
private, all but inexpressible. Indeterminacy of belief refers 
back to the category of significance, to the creative and 
nondeterminate aspects of the valuational life, and that in 
turn goes back to the unpredictability and novelty charac¬ 
teristic of organismic function. 75 No static ideational prin¬ 
ciple unites these elements. Expressions of an organismal 
mental and cultural complex, they interweave and interact 
in a dynamic and subtle manner of their own. 


75 See above, p. 23 C. 
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IV. ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND TARGUM ONKELOS 

Medieval philosophers found support for their attitude 
toward anthropomorphism in the Aramaic versions of the 
Bible, and especially in Targum Onkelos on the Pentateuch. 1 
The discussion that has ensued has continued down to our 
own day. A consideration of some of the problems involved 
will, we believe, bring into stronger relief the difficulties 
inherent in the philosophic approach. It will also enable 
us to take up a phase of the idea of God’s otherness, or 
rather a matter closely associated with that idea, that we 
have not dealt with heretofore. 

Onkelos made it his task, says Maimonides, to oppose 
the belief in God’s corporeality; hence, any expression in 
the Bible that might imply this belief Onkelos paraphrases 
in accordance with its true meaning. 2 Now motion implies 
corporeality. Any reference to motion by God is therefore 
interpreted by Onkelos to mean the revelation or appearance 
of a (Divine) Light created (for the occasion), namely, 
Shekinah or Providence. 3 “Thus he translates ‘The Lord 
will come down’ (Exod. 19:11) —‘The Lord will reveal 
Himself*; ‘And the Lord came down’ (ibid., v. 20) — ‘And 
the Lord revealed Himself.’ ” 4 Nor is Gen. 46:4, although 
rendered literally, a real exception, for that verse is in the 
context of a prophetic dream and does not relate an actual 
occurrence. 5 Maimonides also calls attention to other pas¬ 
sages which, according to him, Onkelos so translates as to 

‘This goes back to Saadia, the first medieval Jewish philosopher. See his 
Ha-’Emunot Weha-De’ot, II, 9 end. Cf. H. Malter, Saadia Gaon (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1921), p. 144, note SII. On Targum 
Onkelos, see above, p. 101. 

2 Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, Part I, Chap. 27; ed. Ibn Samuel (J. Kauf- 
man) (Tel-Aviv, 1935), I, p. 114. See Ibn Samuel’s commentary there. 

3 Ibid. (On “Divine Light,” see above, p. 282, where we spoke of it in connec¬ 
tion with the views of Yehudah Ha-Levi). 

4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. Maimonides adds that Onkelos may have understood the verse to refer 
to an angel. 
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avoid any implication of anthropomorphism, such as Exod. 
17:15, where the expression “The hand upon the throne 
of the Lord” is paraphrased by Onkelos. 8 Again, where the 
term “to hear” is applied to God, Onkelos translates, “It 
was heard before the Lord,” or, where there is a reference 
to prayer, as in Exod. 22:22, “I will surely accept.” 7 Finally, 
Maimonides seeks for a consistent principle in the renderings 
of the term “to see” as applied to God, since Onkelos some¬ 
times translates “The Lord saw” and sometimes “It was 
revealed before the Lord.” 8 

Nahmanides is opposed to every detail of this thesis. 
He asserts that “among the words of the Rabbis many 
things demonstrate that the name Shekinah is indeed (that 
of) God,” 9 and for this assertion, we saw above, there is 
ample support in Talmud and Midrash. 10 He argues that 
Maimonides is utterly unwarranted in taking the rendering 
“The Lord will reveal Himself” to refer to a revelation of 
a Divine Light. 11 Do Onkelos’ deviations from a literal 
rendering stem from a desire to remove any implications of 
anthropomorphism? If so, why does he translate literally 
when the term “to speak” is applied to God? As to the 
term “to see,” Onkelos employs a consistent principle, to 
be sure, but not the one attributed to him by Maimonides. 
When “seeing” is used by the Bible in the sense of “under¬ 
standing,” Onkelos translates accordingly, but otherwise 
the translation is literal, and this, examples show, whether 
the term “to see” refers to God or to men. Nor are there 
lacking other examples of literal translations of anthropo¬ 
morphisms. “The Lord thy God is He who goeth over before 


• Ibid., Chap. 28. 

1 1bid., Chap. 48. 

8 Ibid. He encounters a number of exceptions to the principle, and suggests 
that those exceptions are textual errors. 

• Nahmanides, Commentary to the Pentateuch, Gen. 46:1. 

10 See above, p. 223 f. 

11 Nahmanides, 1. c. 
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thee” (Deut. 9:3) is translated literally, although the verse 
applies motion to God, and so is the verse, “Behold I will 
stand before thee on the rock in Horeb” (Exod. 17:16). 
Likewise translated literally are the verses “written with 
the finger of God” (Exod. 31:18, Deut. 9:10); “Thy right 
hand , O Lord, glorious in power, Thy right hand , O Lord, 
dasheth in pieces the enemy” (Exod. 15:6) ; “Thou stretch- 
edst out Thy right hand ” (ibid., v. 12) ; “Thy strong hand ” 
(Deut. 3:24); “by a mighty hand and by an outstretched 
arm” (Deut. 5:15, ibid., 26:8); “. . . and My hand take 
hold on judgment” (ibid., 32:41); “the eyes of the Lord thy 
God are always upon it” (ibid., 11:12). These and other 
examples are given by Nahmanides as evidence that 
Onkelos was not troubled by the problem of anthropomor¬ 
phism. 12 What did guide Onkelos, according to cryptic 
allusions by Nahmanides, is known to men versed in the 
secrets of Kabbalah. 13 

Why does Maimonides try to establish a consistency in 
Onkelos* deviations from literal rendering? Because he 
holds that Onkelos is teaching that God is incorporeal, 
and the idea of the incorporeality of God involves a con¬ 
sistent philosophic system. Any anthropomorphism in 
Onkelos, therefore, is only apparently one, and can be 
accounted for. In turn, the accounting for such apparent 
anthropomorphisms brings forth further philosophic aspects 
of the idea of God’s incorporeality. When Isaac Abarbanel 
reckons with the anthropomorphisms listed by Nahmanides 
he finds it necessary to enlarge on the philosophic structure 
provided by Maimonides: in his first answer, for instance, 
he distinguishes between anthropomorphisms that imply 
a change in God, such as motion, and anthropomorphisms 
that refer to God’s will or decree, such as “speaking.” 14 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. y VP 0*7101 and in D’yiT»7 01101 D^y VP DnXI. See notes, 

p. 371. 

14 Isaac Abarbanel, Commentary to Moreh Nebukim, 1,27. In this argument 
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We are calling attention here to the character of the idea 
thus attributed to Onkelos. When an aversion to anthropo¬ 
morphism is attributed to Onkelos, what is really attributed 
to him is an idea with numerous philosophic implications, 
an idea wholly and completely within the philosophic 
universe of discourse. 

A curious fallacy seems to have developed in regard to 
the philosophic idea of God’s incorporeality. If the more 
subtle implications of that idea are avoided, some scholars 
seem to say, the idea itself is not really philosophic. These 
scholars declare that their approach to Onkelos is non- 
philosophic, yet their explanations for the renderings of 
Onkelos include the idea of God’s incorporeality. Now, 
however, that idea accounts only for certain deviations; 
they assign other reasons for the remaining deviations or 
for the nondeviations. The explanatory scope of the idea 
of God’s incorporeality has been curtailed. But if the 
philosophic approach is wrong, it does not become right 
when the renderings so accounted for are fewer in number. 

Isaac Arama’s theory is a case in point. To account for 
the renderings of Onkelos, Arama declares, we need resort 
neither to philosophy, that is, Maimonides’ thesis, nor to 
the mysticism of Nahmanides. 15 When Onkelos departs 
from the literal sense of a verse, according to Arama, he 
does so for one of several reasons, not because of an inclusive 
general principle. 1 ® Thus, Onkelos uses the expression 
“Yekara' (Glory) of the Lord,” in reference to God’s coming, 
or appearing, or standing, or going up, as, for example, 
“And the Yekara’ of the Lord went up,” instead of “And 

he bases himself on the thought in the Moreh I, 55. In some of his other argu- 
incnts, he speaks of differences between his texts of Onkelos and that of Nah- 
manidcs. Our texts, so far as I can discover, agree with those of Nahmanides on 
the disputed points. 

15 Isaac Arama, pr?2P IHpV, Gate 31, comment on Gen. 46:3 (at the end of this 
comment). 

M Ibid. 
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God went up” (Gen, 17:22); and he uses this expression 
out of respect or reverence for God, just as in addressing the 
nobility men use terms like “your honor,” “your highness,” 
and the like, 17 Arama in this explanation is nonphilosophic, 
but it is the only one in which he is clearly so. Of the other 
reasons he gives for Onkelos’ deviations, one is “the removal 
of anthropomorphisms,” and a second is “the removal of 
(expressions implying) a change (in God) ,” 18 Examples are 
lacking, unless he means those in his discussion on Memra ’ 
and Shekinta*. But the principles he employs in that 
discussion are very unclear. 19 

A great modern scholar, S. D. Luzzatto, quotes Arama 
with warm approval. 20 An outspoken opponent of the 
philosophic school, 21 he agrees with Arama that Onkelos' 
deviations are not to be explained by a single inclusive 
principle. Luzzatto analyzes these deviations anew, 22 and 
we shall have occasion soon to draw upon some of his many 
valuable contributions. But he, too, does not free him¬ 
self altogether from the philosophic approach. Among the 
categories into which he divides Onkelos’ deviations, there 
is one couched in philosophic terms. A number of deviations 
are made, he says, lest “attributes, actions, and changes in 
nature (i.e., affections) be ascribed to God that might 
lower His honor and His glory in the mind of the masses.” 23 
Since the criterion is God’s honor, he adds, some deviations 


,r Ibid. 

18 ibid. — mftwinn. 

Ibid. Onkelos uses Memra', he says, for God’s Providence, while for its steady 
continuance he uses Shekinta \ But if so, there are occasions when he should have 
used Shekinta * instead of Memra ’ in the very examples cited, e. g., Gen. 28:15, 
ibid., v. 20; moreover, there are verses where such an explanation of Memra' is 
not possible even in a forced interpretation, e. g. Lev. 26:14; ibid., v. 18. 

20 S. D. Luzzatto, 11 amK (Cracow, 1905), Introd. p. XI. 

31 See the references above, p. 286, note 55. 

22 S. D. Luzzatto, op. cit.. Part I. 

23 ibid., pp. 3, 8, u, 19 —ft low im fiwftDnnni janum pmn* 

yiann limro mas tor* tcrnn. 
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merely replace one anthropomorphism by another but a 
more dignified one —such as “And with a word of Thy 
mouth” in place of “And with the blast of Thy nostrils” 
(Exod. 15:8) , 24 and “under the throne of His Glory” in 
place of “And under His feet” (ibid., 24:10) .** 

But is God’s honor the sole criterion? Is there not also 
the apprehension lest “attributes, actions and affections be 
ascribed to God,” a philosophic apprehension? To be sure, 
the apprehension concerns only expressions that might 
appear gross to the common folk; but are the common folk 
affected by philosophic considerations? It is Luzzatto’s own 
contention that philosophical considerations have no place 
in religion. His use of philosophical terms has led him here 
to a conclusion from which he himself dissents. 

When an aversion to anthropomorphism is attributed to 
Onkelos, after the manner of Maimonides, what is attributed 
to Onkelos is an intricate philosophical idea. Attempts so 
far at a more simple explanation of his deviations, however, 
have not been wholly successful. The approach has re¬ 
mained in part philosophic, and as a result the explanations 
attempted are not free of contradictions. Since Targum 
Onkelos is a rabbinic version, 2 ® it is once more evident that 
philosophy and rabbinic thought are two distinct and dif¬ 
ferent worlds. To employ any philosophic criterion in an 
approach to Targum Onkelos leads us nowhere. We cannot 
speak of Targum Onkelos, therefore, as making a principle 
either of the incorporeality of God or of the corporeality 
of God. 27 

-< Ibid., p. 8. 

M Ibid., p. 11. 

2tf See above, p. 101 and the references there. The Rabbis speak of Targum 
Onkelos as “our Targum" — Kiddushin 49a. 

27 Ezekiel Kaufmann (op.cit.,p.232f. and the notes) holds that Targum Onke¬ 
los reflects the belief in the corporeality of God. The deviations are for the pur¬ 
pose of imparting an idea of the sublimity of God. This accords with his thought 
that the Rabbis in general held that God is corporeal. See above, p. 282 f. Kauf- 
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Targum Onkelos, like rabbinic literature in general, 
teaches the idea of the otherness of God. That is why the 
Targum, instead of translating literally expressions in which 
seeing, hearing and the like are applied to God, often em¬ 
ploys circumlocutions of one kind or another. On the other 
hand, as Nahmanides and others have pointed out, many 
such expressions are translated literally. The Targum, then, 
is not consistent. But now we are not called upon to account 
for every deviation and nondeviation, for consistency here 
is not to be expected. The idea of God’s otherness is a very 
indefinite idea; it permits of exceptions and it ignores in¬ 
consistencies. 28 This is the case, we saw, when the idea is 
applied in halakic as well as in haggadic sections in the 
Midrash, and Targum Onkelos may be considered as part 
of midrashic literature. Despite being largely a literal trans¬ 
lation, it also teaches many rabbinic ideas and laws. 29 
Among the rabbinic ideas taught by Targum Onkelos is 
the idea of God’s otherness. 

In teaching that idea, the Targum often employs the 
terms Memra’, Yekara’, and Shekinta ’. 30 Some examples out 
of many are: “And I will make My covenant between My 
Memra' and thee” for “And I will make My covenant 
between Me and thee” (Gen. 17:2); “And the Yekara’ of 
the Lord went up” for “And God went up” (ibid., v. 22); 
“Is the Shekinta' of the Lord among us” for “Is the Lord 
among us” (Exod. 17:7) . 

mann’s approach here is entirely philosophical. Teaching the sublimity of God, 
or the exalting of Him, he says apparently, is an intermediate step in the 
direction of removing God from any contact with matter (op. cit., p. 232). 

“ For the basis of this statement, see the discussion above, pp. 322-324. 

” See Luzzatto, op. dt., pp. 8, 9, 17, 22. Luzzatto’s category here consists of 
deviations because "of the oral Torah and the interpretations of the Rabbis." 
But many more deviations belong in this category, although he reckons with 
them under some of his other categories. See OT, p. 318, note 177, where a 
number of such deviations are cited. 

20 For these terms Luzzatto (op. cit., p. 13) avoids an explanation and simply 
quotes what Arama says on them. 
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Memra* means the word, Yekara* means the honor or the 
glory, and Shekinta* has the connotation of “abiding.” 31 
These terms are often used in special connections, as Moore 
has shown, 32 and hence are certainly not interchangeable. 
And yet it is fair to say that their character is due less to 
their individual meanings than to their common function. 33 
Moore gives to Memra* the function of being, in many con¬ 
texts, “a buffer-word,” introduced “where the literal inter¬ 
pretation seemed to bring God into too close contact with 
his creatures.” 34 Yekara* and Shekinta ', he adds, are also 
“buffer-words.” 35 It is hard to see how Moore can say 
this and also emphasize, as he does, the “accessibility of 
God” 36 and “the intimacy of the religious relation.” 37 The 
terms introduced by the Targum have indeed a common 
function, but it is not that of being “buffer-words.” They 
have the purpose not of interposing any distance between 
God and His creatures but that of cultivating an awareness 
of His otherness, an awareness that He is other than His 
creatures. 

The Memra*, Yekara \ and Shekinta* of the Lord have 
much in common with epithets for God, such as the Makom , 
the Holy One blessed be He, and the like. These epithets 
or appellations, found so profusely in the Talmud and 
Midrash, are not indications, as some have supposed, that 
to the Rabbis God was remote and unapproachable; that 
notion, as we saw, is disproved by passage after passage. 38 
On the contrary, being reverential names for God, the 
appellatives reflect a mystical experience of relationship to 

31 See the next note. 

32 See Moore, Judaism, Vol. I, p. 417 f. 

33 Moore, ibid., p. 418, note 1, quotes Strack-Billerbeck who conclude that 
Memra* is “ein inhaltsloser, rein formalhafter Ersatz fur das Tetragramm.” 

34 Ibid., p. 419. 

33 Ibid., pp. 434-5. 

36 Ibid., p. 423 f. 

37 Ibid., p. 442. 

M See above, p. 204 f. 
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God, a poignant sense of closeness to Him. 39 But this con¬ 
sciousness of relationship is unique, it is fraught with the 
awareness of the otherness of God, and hence the appella¬ 
tives are expressions of that awareness. Much of what 
applies to the appellatives applies as well to Memra ’, Yekara' 
and Shekinta*; in fact, Ha-Dibbur, Ha-Kabod , and Shekinah, 
the Hebraic forms, are appellatives for God in the T almud 
and the Midrash, 40 and Shekinah is used on just those occa¬ 
sions when the Rabbis wish particularly to stress God’s 
nearness to man. 41 Like the appellatives, the Targum terms, 
then, are reverential expressions for God, and they, too, 
reflect a consciousness of relationship to Him. The Targum 
terms differ from the appellatives, however, in one respect; 
they are used in special connections, whereas the appella¬ 
tives are, for the most part, interchangeable. To be used in 
special connections means to be used with a specific in¬ 
tention. What is that specific intention? It cannot be that 
of interposing any distance between God and His creatures, 
as we have seen, yet the terms are reverential terms. In 
view of the rabbinic emphasis on the otherness of God, we 
must say that the Targum terms are used with the intention 
of cultivating an awareness of God’s otherness. 

Mention of reverential terms for God brings us to the 
discussion of another word frequently used in order to 
express reverence. “And Cain said before the Lord” (Gen. 
4:13), “And Abraham prayed before the Lord” (ibid., 
20:17), 42 “And Moses returned before the Lord” (Exod. 
5:22) —in these and in many other places Targum Onkelos 
has “before” instead of “unto.” 43 This usage is undoubtedly 


** See ibid.; also ibid., p. 271. 

40 See the reference ibid., p. 204, note 11. 

41 See ibid., pp. 225 ff. 

42 Onkelos usually interprets ’Elohim as the Tetragrammaton where the word 
represents the name of God — see Luzzatto, op. cit., p. 28, and S. B. Schefftel, 
Biure Onkelos (Munich, 1888), p. 3. 

43 A similar usage is characteristic of rabbinic literature in general. "Instead 
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an expression of reverence, as can be seen from an analogous 
use of “before” in the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel: “The 
Chaldeans answered before the king” (Dan. 2:10), and “None 
other that can declare it before the king” (ibid., v. 11) , 44 

But what are reverence and honor if not a recognition of 
otherness? When expressions of honor are used with regard 
to a king, are they not a means of marking him off from 
his subjects? Analogously, similar expressions of honor and 
reverence are used in regard to God, but now the otherness 
is no longer a matter of degree or comparison. Reverence 
for God and the recognition of God’s otherness go together, 
therefore, and expressions of reverence often convey also 
the suggestion of His otherness. This is true of certain 
usages of the term "before,” of which only one type will 
be given here. The Targum renders “And when it was 
heard before the Lord” for “And when the Lord heard it” 
(Num. 11:1); again, “And it was heard before the Lord” 
for “And the Lord heard it” (ibid., 12:2). In these, and in 
many similar renderings, the introduction of “before,” indi¬ 
cative of reverence, also makes it possible to avoid saying 
“the Lord heard”; reverence is expressed here, but there is 
also an emphasis on God’s otherness. 

Deviations or circumlocutions that can be attributed to 
reverence for God also teach the idea of His otherness. 
“And the Lord smelled the sweet savour” (Gen. 8:21), for 
example, is rendered, “And the Lord accepted his sacrifice 
with pleasure”; similarly, “And with the blast of Thy nos¬ 
trils” (Exod. 15:8) is rendered, “And with a word of Thy 
mouth.” Particularly in the second instance, one anthropo¬ 
morphism is substituted for another; and hence all that 
motivates these changes, according to Luzzatto, is reverence 


of the natural expression, ‘Moses said to Him', the Rabbis employ the circum¬ 
locution: ‘Moses said before Him " — TE, p. 44. 

44 Luzzatto, op. cit., p. 12. 
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for God. 45 Do they not also teach, however, that such 
expressions as “smelling a sweet savour” and blast of Thy 
nostrils” cannot really be applied to God — that God is 
other? 

Two schools of thought have attempted to account for 
the marked inconsistencies in Targum Onkelos. Attributing 
an aversion to anthropomorphism to the Targum, the phi¬ 
losophers find in the apparent inconsistencies only further 
elaborations of that basic philosophic idea. The anti- 
philosophic school endeavors to find more simple explana¬ 
tions, the clearest by far being that of Luzzatto. According 
to him, anthropomorphisms that might lower the honor 
and glory of God in the eyes of the masses are removed or 
softened; otherwise anthropomorphisms are translated lit¬ 
erally, and hence the inconsistencies. But Luzzatto, who 
is an opponent of the philosophic school, has taken his 
criterion from philosophy after all. The aversion to anthro¬ 
pomorphism, “to ascribe to God attributes, actions and 
changes in nature,” is still a philosophic aversion, even if 
it is only an aversion to a degree. 

From our standpoint, the inconsistencies are to be ex¬ 
pected. Targum Onkelos, so authentically rabbinic as to 
be characterized by the Rabbis as “our Targum,” 45 em¬ 
phasizes the idea of God’s otherness. That idea is an 
emphatic trend in rabbinic literature, but it is at the same 
time very indefinite, not even being epitomized in a con¬ 
ceptual term, and it permits inconsistencies and exceptions. 
Undoubtedly reverence to God, deference to His honor, 
also have much to do with the deviations to be found in the 
Targum; but reverence for God and the emphasis on His 
otherness go together. In fact, the emphasis on God’s 


« Luzzatto, op. cit., pp. 3, 8. "Sweet savour” in reference to sacrifice is always 
similarly rendered — e. g. Num. 28:2; ibid., v. 6, etc. 
w See above, p. 330, note 26. 
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otherness may be regarded as the criterion for the changes 
made out of reverence for Him; that is to say, the honor 
of God demanded that a change be made that would teach 
the idea of His otherness. 47 Instead of a philosophic criterion, 
the criterion was authentically rabbinic, a reflection of the 
normal mysticism of the Rabbis. 


v. SUMMARY 

Rabbinic thought and philosophic thought constitute 
two different universes of discourse. Problems like that of 
anthropomorphism, ideas like that of the incorporeality of 
God, are philosophic problems and ideas. The incorporeality 
of God is an idea in a coordinated system of ideas, a system 
built up by ratiocination, a speculative system. But rab¬ 
binic thought is not speculative; it is organismic. Rabbinic 
ideas are not built up by ratiocination; they refer back 
directly to experience, and hence the integration of thought 
here is not a matter of design but of the interpenetration 
of concepts. 

It is wrong, therefore, to attribute to the Rabbis any 
aversion to anthropomorphism as such. Implied in that aver¬ 
sion is the idea of the incorporeality of God, a philosophic 

” ' <Ve * lave not <lealt here with the “corrections of the Soferim.” These are 
changes made in the text of the Bible itself, the alteration generally being limited 
to a single letter. The justification for these corrections, according to Lieberman, 
is very likely the rabbinic dictum: "It is better that one letter be removed from 
the Torah than that the Divine name be publicly profaned." See his Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine, pp. 28-37, where new light is shed on the entire problem. 

The corrections of the Soferim, we may add, have nothing to do with the 
deviations in Targum Onkelos. The corrections of the Soferim were made simply 
on the ground that the original expressions were irreverent, derogatory; no other 
criterion was necessary. But this is not the case with the paraphrases in Targum 
Onkelos. Why should an expression like “the Lord heard” be regarded as in need 
of paraphrase? Obviously, some criterion must have been in mind. For the phil¬ 
osophic school, the criterion is an aversion to anthropomorphism. The criterion 
we attribute to Targum Onkelos is the idea of God's otherness. 
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idea. On the other hand, it is equally wrong to say that the 
Rabbis had not developed an abstract conception of God. 
To say so would be to imply that rabbinic thought is an 
undeveloped, or a partially developed, form of philosophic 
thought. Any attempt to depict rabbinic thought in philo¬ 
sophic terms is bound to do violence to rabbinic thought. 

Certain apprehensive questions and expressions in rab¬ 
binic literature, however, present a problem. For example, 
after quoting “And the Lord went before them by day” 
(Exod. 13:21), the Rabbis ask, “Is it possible to say so?” 
Some present-day scholars see in such a question an aversion 
to anthropomorphism. Others contend that it does not yet 
indicate the development of a abstract conception of God. 
Both theories obviously employ philosophic standards and 
terms. If neither theory is correct, how then are we to 
explain these rabbinic questions and expressions? 

All these questions and expressions of the Rabbis have 
reference to definite statements in the Bible. They are char¬ 
acteristic of a development in Judaism, not a development 
in the direction of philosophy, but of an indigenous develop¬ 
ment, namely, that of rabbinic thought out of the Bible. 
Medieval Jewish philosophy is neither a continuation of 
that development nor in line with it. Rabbinic thought 
alone has its roots firmly in the Bible, and it alone remains 
united with the Bible in a living bond. 

There are three types of rabbinic concepts, so far as their 
relationship to the Bible is concerned. One type consists of 
concepts having conceptual terms that are not found in 
the Bible; despite this, such concepts are in many instances 
at least foreshadowed in the Bible. In the second type of 
concept, the conceptual term is the same as the biblical 
but with wider, more universal, connotations. In the third 
type, too, the conceptual term is a biblical term, although 
there is no definite connection in the concepts of this type 
between the biblical terms and the same terms as used by 
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the Rabbis; nevertheless, this group of rabbinic concepts 
also has biblical antecedents. Rabbinic value-concepts, 
then, have biblical antecedents. The changes that have 
taken place have either made the rabbinic concept more 
applicable than its biblical antecedent, or else have given 
the rabbinic concept greater range and universality. 

The rabbinic complex of concepts is thus a development 
out of the Bible, but its relation to the Bible goes even 
further. There is a living bond between rabbinic thought 
and the Bible. By acting as a stimulus to haggadic ideas, 
the Bible plays a never ending r 61 e in the development of 
rabbinic thought. But even more dependent on the Bible 
than Haggadah is Halakah. The dependence of Halakah 
on the Bible is such, indeed, that the dichotomy of derash 
and peshat, rabbinic interpretation and the simple meaning 
of the biblical text, so basic in Haggadah, does not hold 
for the Halakah. 

Rabbinic thought is marked by certain major trends, 
trends that rise to expression in the rabbinic concepts. 
These trends, like everything else in rabbinic thought, are 
rooted in the Bible, but in rabbinic literature they are given 
much greater emphasis. To be reckoned among these great 
emphatic trends in rabbinic thought is the emphasis on 
normal mysticism. A mystical relationship to God, taken 
for granted in the Bible, is now consciously cultivated, and 
hence attains a new development, a new emphasis. Some 
of the aspects of this normal mysticism are, indeed, so 
strongly emphasized, particular ideas being given so great 
a stress, as to constitute, in a sense, a departure from the 
Bible. 

An idea stressed in this manner is the idea of the other¬ 
ness of God. In rabbinic literature, the idea is not epitomized 
in a conceptual term; the phrase “the otherness of God” is 
our own, and it is justified only to the extent that it is 
helpful in analysis. Nor could that idea have been crystal- 
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lized in a term. Of the very essence of the God-experience 
of the Rabbis, implicit in their very consciousness of a 
relationship to God, the otherness of God relates to the 
deeply private aspect of that experience. The nearest 
approach to such a term consists of the generic terms for 
God themselves. 

Though the idea is vividly expressed in the Bible, the 
Rabbis accent it still more strongly. As found in rabbinic 
thought and law, the idea of the otherness of God rep¬ 
resents a foliation, a development of the antecedent biblical 
idea. An entire rabbinic tractate, the tractate of ‘Abodah 
Zarah, is devoted to laws and prohibitions with regard to 
every aspect of idol worship; it endeavors to preclude the 
remotest contact with idolatry. As a sheer idea, however, 
the otherness of God stands out more prominently in mid- 
rashic literature. There the idea is given expression in a 
number of different ways. Statements in the Bible that seem 
to compare God to His creatures, say the Rabbis, have 
merely a pedagogic purpose — “to soothe the ear.” Again, 
biblical verses that “liken the Creator to His creation” are 
regarded by the Rabbis as only poetic, or rather prophetic, 
license. Further, the Rabbis reinterpret the sacrifices and 
other aspects of Temple ritual, and sometimes they even 
interpret verses away. Various means are thus employed 
to teach the idea of God’s otherness, each an endeavor to 
overcome biblical verses that seem to contradict the idea. 

The idea of God’s otherness is also expressed through 
structural stereotypes. One such stereotype begins with 
quoting a verse like “And the Lord went before them by 
day” (Exod. 13:20), a verse which causes the Rabbis to 
ask, “Is it possible to say so?” What follows, however, is 
an affirmation of the verse in question. All the haggadic 
stereotypes are constructed in the same manner. The idea 
of God’s otherness is suggested, no more; the primary 
function of the stereotypes is to stress concretizations of 
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God’s love or of His justice at the expense of His otherness, 
as it were. How could the Rabbis at the same time both 
teach and not teach the idea of God’s otherness? 

Despite being an emphatic trend, the idea of God’s other¬ 
ness is a very indefinite idea. Not epitomized in a con¬ 
ceptual term, it has no real power of generalization. It 
allows exceptions and permits inconsistencies. It is therefore 
an idea that is subject from the outset to indeterminacy of 
belief, and it is that kind of belief that is evoked by the 
structural stereotypes. They are instances of a belief that 
is indefinite, of an attitude of mind that is left uncrystallized. 

Targum Onkelos represents still another means of teach¬ 
ing the idea of God’s otherness. Paraphrases and circum¬ 
locutions in the Targum are not the result of an aversion 
to anthropomorphism. Often they are indicative of rever¬ 
ence for God, but expressions of reverence and the idea 
of otherness go together. Reverence for God demanded 
paraphrases be made that would teach the idea of His 
otherness. 

The idea of God’s otherness, though not a rabbinic value- 
concept, is nonetheless characteristic of rabbinic thought. 
Unlike a philosophic idea, it is not clearly defined, and it 
does not fit into a nicely articulated system of ideas. The 
idea of God’s otherness refers back to experience, to a 
deeply private aspect of experience. Not spun into a specu¬ 
lative idea, it remains, for all the emphasis laid upon it, 
not really crystallized, not wholly generalized, indefinite. 


VI. RABBINIC DOGMA 

In their own fashion, the Rabbis crystallized several of 
their beliefs into dogmas. But these dogmas differ widely 
in their character from the dogmas of medieval Jewish 
thought, and they do not constitute a creed. 
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If there is any definitely dogmatic element in rabbinic 
thought, it is associated with the words mia, “acknowledge” 
or “admit,” and * 1313 , “deny.” These terms are employed 
in the Halakah 1 ; they are not confined to the Halakah, how¬ 
ever. Our concern here is with those contexts where acknowl¬ 
edgment or denial indicates that we have to do with a belief 
or with what appears to be a belief. 

Once more we must distinguish between the philosophic 
approach and the rabbinic approach. Maimonides devotes 
the first four of his Thirteen Articles of Faith to the dogmas 
of the existence and incorporeality of God 2 ; the first chapter 
of his code deals with the same theme 3 ; in his Guide, he 
sets forth the twenty-six propositions of Aristotle in proof 
of the existence and incorporeality of God, discussing them 
and finding fault only with the one concerning the eternity 
of the universe. 4 But even the phrase, “the existence of 
God,” 5 a phrase so characteristic of the approach of Maimon¬ 
ides and other philosophers, is not to be found in rabbinic 
literature. Normal mysticism does not call for a systematic 
demonstration of God’s existence. True, the Rabbis speak 
of acknowledgment of God and of denial of God. What 
the Rabbis refer to, however, is not a philosophic doctrine. 
The background of acknowledgment or denial, as some of 
the statements reveal, is experience of God. 

Rabbi Tarfon finds the idolaters’ denial of God less 
reprehensible than that of Minim, Jewish sectarians. “For 
the worshippers of ‘Abodah Zarah (idolaters) do not know 
Him and deny Him; but these (the sectarians) know Him 
and deny Him, and it is of them that Scripture says, ‘And 

1 As in the case, for example, where the plaintiff claims the debt to consist of 
both vessels and landed estate, and the defendant admits the debt concerning 
vessels but denies it as to landed estate — Shebu'ot VI.3. 

2 Maimonides, Commentary to the Mishnah, Sanhedrin, Introd. to Chap. X. 

3 Ibid., Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Yesode Ha-Torah, Chap. I. 

4 Ibid., Moreh Nebukim, II, Introduction; Chaps. 1, 13-19. 

* DPH J111PS&. For its use see the three preceding references. 
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behind the doors and the posts hast thou cast thy memory 
(of Me) ’ (Is. 57:8) .” 6 The entire context of this statement 
abounds in points of interest, but we shall restrict ourselves 
to the phrase that the sectarians “know Him and deny 
Him.” When the expression TO is used with respect 

to human relationship, it refers to direct personal acquaint¬ 
ance, to immediate “knowledge,” 7 and it must have there¬ 
fore a similar connotation here. The idea thus conveyed is 
made still more explicit by the supporting text from Scrip¬ 
ture. According to our passage, then, the sectarians have 
deliberately put away the memory of Him whom they have 
known in their actual experience. In other words, denial 
of God is nothing else than willful rejection of God. 

Even when the Rabbis use the more general 5H’ in speaking 
of knowledge of God, it is not a matter of doctrine that they 
have in mind. In a comment on Lev. 26:4 — “But if ye 
will not hearken unto Me” — they stress the word “Me,” 
saying that the verse refers to him “that knows his Master” 
but makes it his deliberate intention to rebel against Him, 
and citing Nimrod and the people of Sodom as examples. 8 
By knowledge of God the Rabbis hence mean a conscious¬ 
ness of relationship to God. Wicked men possess that 
consciousness, too; in their wickedness they willfully, 
deliberately, rebel against Him. 

The Rabbis speak of the man who denies God as one 
"who denies the root.” 9 He that commits blasphemy “has 

pnsiai win praa ittm ia pnsiai irm praa px ry “naiyw— Tosefta 
Shabbat XIII (XIV). 5, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 129, and the parallels referred to. Add 
Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, p. 48a which reads n»apn J1X H’aa )l’X ry ’laiytt 
13 piDiai. On the rendering here of Is. 57:8, see Rashi’s gloss on Shabbat 116a, 
s. v. nTrn iron. 

1 See, for example, Rosh Ha-Shanah II.l. 

*Sifra, ’mpwa, II,ed. Weiss, p. 1 lib. 

’ ip’ya nsia — e. g., Sanhedrin 38b. It is only in medieval Jewish philosophy 
that ‘ikkar (root) has the meaning of “dogma” or “fundamental principle." On 
the use of the word by the philosophers, see Albo, Sefer Ha-Tkkarim, ed. Husik 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1929), I, p. 55 f. 
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denied the root.” 10 But repentance avails even for him. 
R. Eleazar declares that, though a man may have blas¬ 
phemed in the marketplace, publicly, “the Holy One 
blessed be He says to him: Do Teshubah (repent) in private 
(lit., between Me and you), and I shall receive you.” 11 
Preceding this statement is one by R. Judah b. Simon: 
“‘Return, O Israel, unto the Lord thy God’ (Hos. 14:2) 
— even if you have denied the root.” 12 Now repentance 
involves religious experience. If the Rabbis call upon him 
who denies God to repent, they must assume such denial 
to be a willful aberration. A Jew who denies God is to the 
Rabbis a person who rejects God despite his own experience 
of God. 

Acceptance of God’s Kingship, of Malkut Shamayim, is 
a sheer religious experience. 13 Similarly, when the Rabbis 
use the word mia in reference to the acknowledgment of 
God, it is experience of God that the Rabbis have in mind. 
This is certainly the impression left by a rabbinic comment 
on Ps. 50:8 ff. “I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices . . . 
If I were hungry I would not tell thee ... I know all the 
fowls of the mountains . . . For every beast of the forest is 
Mine ... Do I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats?” (ibid., vv. 8-13). 14 But the Psalm continues with: 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving; and pay thy 
vows unto the Most High” (ibid., v. 14). Quoting these 
magnificent verses with their vivid disparagement of ani¬ 
mal sacrifices, the Rabbis add to them a comment as to 
the attitude really required by God. By means of a play 
on iTTlJl, “thanksgiving,” the Rabbis so interpret this last 


10 See Sanhedrin 45b-46a, 49b. 

11 Pesikta dc R. Kahana, cd. Buber, p. 163b. 

12 Ibid. 

w See above, p. 212 f.; and comp, ibid., p. 198 and note 17 there. 

14 This is the order of the verses as quoted by the Rabbis. The rabbinic source 
is given in the next note. 
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verse that it is a fitting conclusion to the verses that precede. 
It is still God who is speaking, according to the Rabbis, 
and He says: “ (I desire) that thou acknowledge Me — KnntP 
’3 iTTia — ‘and pay thy vows unto the Most High.’ ” 15 The 
phrase, "that thou acknowledge Me,” indicates that ac¬ 
knowledgment here is not the acceptance of a doctrine. 
Implied, instead, are an awareness of God — “acknowledge 
Me” — a recognition of relationship to God, fealty to God. 
Moreover, the phrase is a rabbinic conclusion to verses 
telling of God’s otherness, and the consciousness of God’s 
otherness is an aspect of the experience of God. 16 The 
entire passage is thus a reflection of rabbinic experience of 
God. 

The next to the last benediction of the ‘Amidah 17 begins 
with the word O’Tiu. The word here, according to Ginzberg, 
is most likely an affirmation of belief, not a term denoting 
gratitude. 18 There is, indeed, the soundest warrant, it seems 
to us, for regarding it in this conjunction as a term of 
acknowledgment. The Mishnah states that he who repeats 
the word O’Tia (in the benediction), saying it twice, is to be 
silenced. 19 Repetition of the word, the Babylonian Talmud 
explains, makes it seem as though there are “two Powers” 20 ; 


15 Tosefta Menahot VII.9, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 522. See S. Lieberman, nsoin 
D’aittrtn (Jerusalem: Bamberger and Wahrmann, 1938), II, p. 253. The correct 
reading is obviously -1 !? W&NP and this is the reading in Yalkut Shime'oni, 
Pekude, par. 418. From the Yalkut, too, it is evident that the phrase 0^33 
ponDfiBtP in the Tosefta is a euphemism. 

Ps. 50:14 is taken even by some modern commentators to refer to “an attitude 
of the heart” — see the commentary on Psalms by Chajes (Hebrew). Rashi on 
the verse takes min in the sense of “confession.” See also Ibn Ezra on the verse. 

10 A parallel or version of the passage served us as an illustration of the way 
the Rabbis emphasize God’s otherness when discussing the Temple sacrifices — 
see above, p. 315. See also ibid., p. 307. 

17 Prayer Book, ed. Baer, p. 99; ed. Singer, p. 51. It is one of the six benedic¬ 
tions ret] u i red in all the * Amidol. 

IH Louis Ginzberg, Commentary etc., I, p. 211. See also the commentaries in 
’Ozar Ha-Tefillot, I, p. 179b f. 

19 Bcrakot V.3; Mcgillah IV.9. 

20 Berakot 33 b. 
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and it is also undoubtedly this consideration that prompts 
R. Samuel b. R. Isaac to quote, in the comment of the 
Palestinian Talmud on the statement of the Mishnah, the 
verse “For the mouth of them that speak lies shall be 
stopped” (Ps. 63:12). 21 Now were Dma to mean “(We) 
thank,” which is the way Moore translates the word, his 
remark that the statement in the Mishnah exhibits “some 
excess of scruple” 22 would be justified. This is not the way, 
however, that the word in the benediction should be ren¬ 
dered. In both Talmuds the word DHia in the benediction 
is linked with Shema' — “he that says Shema ', Shema' is 
like him who says DHlfc DH1D.” 23 But Shema 1 begins the dec¬ 
laration of Malkut Shamayim , and it is obvious, therefore, 
that for the Rabbis the term tTTW), in this liturgical setting, 
has a similar connotation. In other words, if saying Shema 
twice would seem like acceptance of the sovereignty of 
“two Powers,” saying G’nifc twice would seem like acknowl¬ 
edgment of “two Powers.” Our benediction, then, ought 
to be rendered as follows: “We acknowledge unto Thee 
Cl 1 ? umx DHia) that Thou art the Lord our God and the God 
of our fathers for ever and ever. Thou art the Rock of our 
lives, the Shield of our salvation. Generation after gener¬ 
ation we will give thanks unto Thee (l 1 ? mil), and declare 
Thy praise, for our lives which are committed unto Thy 
hand,” etc. 24 In the pan DHlfc, the wording indicates con- 


21 Yer. Berakot V.3, 9c; Yer. Mcgillah IV.10, 75c. According to this statement, 
the prohibition extends only to public worship. The last two letters of UNI in 
Megillah 75c ought obviously to be deleted. 

22 G. F. Moore, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 365. 

23 This is the statement in Berakot 33b; see also Yer. Megillah, loc. cit. 

24 Ginzberg, loc. cit., briefly remarks that in this benediction, is employed 

in the rabbinic usage and mil in the biblical usage. For the phrases in question, 
see I Chron. 29:13 and Ps. 79:13. As to the Rabbis using a whole biblical phrase, 
and giving it a turn of their own, see above, p. 295 and the notes — the examples 
of On the other hand, the Rabbis also employ our phrase in its biblical 

usage — in the last Berakah after the reading of the Hafiarah (Baer, op. cit., 
p. 228), and in the parallel that is in the second Berakah of the grace after meals 
(ibid., p. 556). On the general prevalence of biblical phrases in the rabbinic 
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clusively that this rendering is correct. “We acknowledge 
unto Thee that Thou art the Lord our God and the God 
of our fathers, the God of all flesh, our Creator,” etc. 25 

Everything about this acknowledgment of God reflects 
its character as a religious experience. It is linked with the 
declaration of Malkut Shamayim . It is expressed in terms 
of a relationship to God, a felt, mystical relationship — 
“We acknowledge unto Thee, Thou art the Lord our God.” 
There is no such expression of relationship, to be sure, when 
the word occurs in the phrase dhi&i D’nnnttftti d^td of our 
present liturgy; in these particular instances, however, the 
word is a later addition. 20 

Acknowledgment of God and acceptance of Malkut 
Shamayim are sometimes associated in the liturgy. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mekilta, the people of Israel accepted the sover¬ 
eignty of God at the Red Sea when they said, “The Lord 
will reign for ever and ever” (Exod. 15:18) , 27 That idea has 
been incorporated into the liturgy. In the morning iiturgy, 
toward the close of the long Berakah after the Shema\ the 
idea is given there as follows: “All of them together acknowl¬ 
edged — mn — (Thee) and proclaimed (Thy) Kingship, 
and said, ‘The Lord will reign for ever and ever.’ ” 28 We 
have here a verse and what is patently a liturgical intro¬ 
duction to the verse; indeed, in the evening liturgy, too, 
where the verse is again employed toward the end of the 
Berakah after the Shema\ the verse originally had the same 

prayers, and especially in the * Amidah , see above, p. 207 and the notes there. 

25 Prayer Book, ed. Baer, p. 99; ed. Singer, p. 51. 

24 In our texts, it is found in the ‘Alenu prayer. But Seder R. Amram, ed. 
Frumkin, II, 151b, reads: '131 D^lWltfai D’jniS 13 K 1 ; and Siddur R. Saadia 
Caon, ed. Davidson and others, p. 221, reads: '131 D’lnnPa 11N1. In our texts, 
too, the word is found in the ‘Abodah Service of the Day of Atonement. Baer, 
op. cit., p. 7, points out, however, that it is “a superfluous word," since it is not 
to be found in the rabbinic sources of this service, or in the manuscripts of the 
mahzorim . See notes, p. 371. 

27 See above, p. 19. 

18 Prayer Book, ed. Baer, p. 86; ed. Singer, p. 44. 
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introduction. 29 If the word rnn means “they gave thanks,” 
the verse so introduced should have been one that also 
speaks of gratitude to God. But the word means here 
“they acknowledged (Thee).” It calls for no verse on its 
own account, since its connotation is similar to that of 
“they proclaimed (Thy) Kingship” The acknowledgment 
of God is an experience similar to that of accepting Malkut 
Shamayim. 

Acknowledgment of God involves experience of God; 
denial of God is willful rejection of God despite that experi¬ 
ence. Is there an implication of dogma in this use of n*n» 
and nsiD? 

A rabbinic dogma is a belief which the Rabbis have 
singled out as one to which all must subscribe. A dogma 
is a matter of belief, not a matter of daily, personal experi¬ 
ence. Acknowledgment of God, on the other hand, involves 
daily, personal experience; hence it is not a dogma, not¬ 
withstanding the terminology. 30 To this double use of ter¬ 
minology there is a parallel in the double use of the word 
“belief” itself. When the Rabbis speak of belief in God, as 
we may remember, they refer to faith or trust in God, and 
thus to normal experience of God. 31 The word “belief” 
also applies, however, to something that a person accepts 
as true but that has not occurred in his own experience, 
and this use of the word “belief,” too, is found in rabbinic 
literature. 32 

» See Seder R. Amram, 1,191b, and Siddur R. Saadia Gaon, p. 27. 

30 For the same reason the statement, “There is justice and there is a Judge’* 
(Bereshit R., XXVI.6, ed. Theodor, p. 252), is not a true dogma, in spite of its 
form. It is given in answer to those that say “There is no justice and there is no 
Judge” (ibid.), and it is an answer on the part of those who experience God s 
justice in daily life. 

31 See above, p. 42 f. 

32 See, for example, ibid., p. 136 —the rebuke by R. Johanan. 

On the basis of the two meanings possessed by the word “belief,” we can ac¬ 
count for the difference between the passage in Mekilta, II, p. 143 f. and the ver¬ 
sion found in Mekilta de R. Simon, p. 82 f. In the former, belief refers to trust in 
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In the concept of Mattan Torah (the giving of Torah) 
we have both a value-concept and a belief. We have shown 
elsewhere that the term is a generalization, a concept — 
although it ordinarily refers to the giving of Torah on Sinai, 
it may stand for other occasions as well. 33 Being a value- 
concept, Mattan Torah allows for differences of opinion on 
the part of individuals. As against the opinion, for example, 
that the Glory descended on Sinai, R. Jose holds that 
“neither Moses nor Elijah went up to heaven, nor did the 
Glory come down below (i. e., to earth) ," 3i In this and in 
other instances, the concept exhibits that indeterminacy that 
is characteristic of all value-concepts. Nevertheless, Mattan 
Torah differs from the usual value-concept. The usual 
value-concept is concretized, made determinate, in actual, 
everyday experience; Mattan Torah points only to occa¬ 
sions of the distant past. But if the concept is not actually 
concretized in everyday life, it has nonetheless an effect, 
a great effect, on everyday life. It functions as a belief, 
and as a belief that gives significance to Halakah and 
Haggadah. 

The terms min and now are applied to this belief, and 
hence it is a dogma. Among those whom the Mishnah 


God: 1 he Israelites would look at him and believe in Him who commanded 
Moses to do so.” Compare the parallel in Rosh Ha-Shanah III.8 — “and would 
subject their heart to their Father in heaven.” The Mekilta de R. Simon, how¬ 
ever, takes * belief” in the ordinary sense, and hence the text there speaks not of 
trust in God but of Israel’s belief in God’s command: “When (the people of) 
Israel do the will of God and believe in what God commanded Moses, God does 
for them Nissim and Geburot .” The passage holds to this understanding of “be¬ 
lief” throughout the rest of the interpretations there. 

In another passage it is trust in God which is associated with Nissim. Just as 
God performed Nissim in Egypt, says the Sifra on Lev. 26:13, so will He in the 
future also perform those mentioned in the verses preceding. The expression 
used in this connection — “If you do not believe in Me” — refers to trust in God. 
See Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. II lb, and also Rashi on Lev. 26:13. See notes, p. 372. 

93 See Aspects of the Rabbinic Concept of Israel, Hebrew Union College An¬ 
nual, Vol. XIX, pp. 61 ff. See also above, p. 58, note 14. 

34 See above, p. 74. 
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enumerates as having no portion in the world to come is 
he that says that the Torah was not (given) from heaven. 35 
Those who “deny” in this manner are denying Mattan 
Torah ; and it is these persons, apparently, that the version 
in the Tosefta characterizes as “those who deny the Torah.” 38 
Another passage states in so many words that “denial” of 
Torah is the denial of Mattan Torah , the giving of Torah. 
“I shall deny and say, ‘Surely, Torah was not given from 
heaven/ ” 37 

The terms indicative of dogmatic belief are applied not 
only to the Ten Commandments given at Sinai. “Every¬ 
one that acknowledges *Abodah Zarah ,” the Rabbis deduce 
from biblical verses, “denies (* 1313 ) the Ten Commandments, 
and what was commanded Moses, and what was commanded 
the prophets, and what was commanded (the) patriarchs; 
and everyone that denies ‘Abodah Zarah acknowledges (?rn») 
the entire Torah.” 38 There were some Jews, as Lieberman 
has pointed out, who became idolaters “under duress or for 
lucrative reasons.” 39 May not the denial of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and what was commanded the patriarchs, and 
so on, also represent actual attitudes of individuals or groups 
here and there? Another passage is somewhat clearer. Ac¬ 
cording to Ben ‘Azzai, the people of Israel were not exiled (to 
Babylon) until they had denied God, and the Ten Command¬ 
ments, and circumcision, and the five Books of the Torah. 40 
It may well be that Ben ‘Azzai takes to task here individuals 
or groups in his own day. In any case, these passages reveal 
that the dogma included more than just the belief that 

“Sanhedrin X.l. 

30 Tosefta Sanhedrin X1II.5, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 434 — nYlM nSDttn. 

37 Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, p. 48b, and the notes there. 

88 Sifre on Numbers 15:22, ed. Horovitz, p. 116, and the notes and parallels 
there; (comp. Sifre on Deut. 11:28, ed. Friedmann, p. 86b, and parallels). Adam 
is reckoned here as among the patriarchs — see also above, p. 38, note 8. 

39 Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, p. 121. 

40 *Ekah R., 1.1, ed. Buber p. 21a, and the parallels. 
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the Ten Commandments were given by God. It was a 
matter of dogma that all the Books of the Pentateuch were 
given by God. 41 

The Books of the Prophets and the Ketubim (Hagio- 
grapha) are associated with this dogma. Israel said to 
Asaph, according to the Rabbis, “Is there then another 
Torah that you say, ‘Give ear, O My people, to My 
Torah’ (Ps. 78: i) ? We have long ago received it from 
Mt. Sinai.” 42 Asaph speaks in God’s name, according to 
the rabbinic interpretation, and so his Psalm, his teaching, 
is God’s teaching. “The sinners in Israel,” the passage 
has him say, “contend that the Prophets and the Ketubim 
are not Torah, and they do not believe in them”; as to the 
Prophets, they are refuted by Daniel 9:10 —“Neither have 
we hearkened to the voice of the Lord our God, to walk in 
His Torot which He set before us by His servants the 
prophets”; and hence (the verses show) that the Prophets 
and the Ketubim are indeed Torah. 43 Of course, the entire 
argument is not Asaph’s but that of the Rabbis themselves, 
and by “the sinners in Israel” they probably refer, as 
Schechter suggests, to the Samaritans. 44 As against those 
who “do not believe” in the Prophets and Ketubim, the 
Rabbis insist that the term “Torah” is to be applied not 
only to the Torah received at Sinai but to the Prophets and 


41 See also Mekilta, ed. Horovitz-Rabin, p. 211 and note 12 there. On the other 
hand, this dogma was not always strictly interpreted — see above, p. 75, as to 
the opinion of 'Abaye that the comminations in Deuteronomy were uttered “by 
Moses himself,” and how this opinion contradicts, even in its wording, a specific 
formulation of the dogma. 

"Tanhuma Re’eh 1.1; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, V, 10a; comp. Midrash Tehillim 
on 78:1, ed. Buber, p. 172b, and see M. Arzt, v/ n3 tPfrui □’’plD offprint 

from OriKB TU037K 71337 731VT 700, p. 10. 

43 Ibid. Another verse from the Ketubim used as proof is Prov. 4:2; this verse 
also speaks of “My Torah” — the Rabbis again taking the possessive to refer to 
God. 

44 S. Schechter, Aspects etc., p. 122. He apparently implies that Torati (Ps. 
78:1) is taken by the Rabbis as Torotai , plural. 
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Ketubim as well. 45 The Rabbis thus associate belief in the 
latter with the dogma that Torah was given at Sinai. 

Mattan Torah is a dogma, but it is not merely a dogma. 
It must not be regarded merely as an event in the past, but 
must be felt as a present reality. “ ‘ (All the statutes and 
the ordinances) which I set before you this day' (Deut. 
11:32) —let them be as beloved of you as though you 
received them from Mount Sinai this day, be as conversant 
with them as though you heard them this day.” 46 This is 
not an exhortation only. It reflects the rabbinic attitude 
that the Torah and its commandments are, as it were, given 
to the individual, here and now. 

This attitude is again illustrated in an inference that the 
Rabbis draw. Denial of God, we saw, is rejection of God, 
willful rejection in spite of experiencing Him. How can we 
tell that there has been, without actual blasphemy, such 
denial of God? We can tell by a man’s overt actions, say 
the Rabbis. R. Reuben was asked, “Who is the most hateful 
man in the world?” The Rabbi replied, “He who denies his 
Creator”; and in explanation said that no man denies any 
of the Ten Commandments “until he has denied the root" 
(God), and that no man goes and commits a transgression 
unless he has first denied Him who has commanded con¬ 
cerning it. 47 This passage follows immediately after a com¬ 
ment on Lev. 5:21: “ ‘If any one sin, and commit a trespass 
against the Lord, and deal falsely with his neighbor in a 
matter of deposit’ —no man deals falsely with his neighbor 
until he denies the root.” 48 

« See the treatment in ibid., p. 123 f. For the manner in which this attitude of 
the Rabbis is reflected in the concept of Ruah Ha-Kodesh, see above, p. 251. 

“Sifre on Deut. 11:32: ed. Friedmann, p. 87a, and the reference there. 

« Tosefta Shebu'ot II 1.6, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 449 f. 

«Ibid. See Lieberman, ouwin J 1 D 0 U 1 , II, p. 177. (The entire passage is also 
quoted in DW3.T lunjl. ed. Urbach [Jerusalem: Mekize Nirdamim, 1939], I, p. 232. 
This was called to my attention by Lieberman). 

Based on this interpretation is another given in Numbers R. IX. 1, end. 
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Not only was the Torah given on Sinai, the Rabbis are 
saying here, but it is given to the individual here and now. 
Observance of the Mizwot of the Torah is an acknowledg¬ 
ment of God, bringing a heightened awareness of relationship 
to Him. This implies a steady consciousness on the part of 
the individual that the Mizwot were indeed laid on him by 
God. Even those who transgress a Mizwah, say the Rabbis, 
possess this consciousness. That is why the Rabbis can 
declare that he who violates a Mizwah has denied God, 
rejected Him, rebelled against Him. 49 Mattan Torah thus 
takes place anew, is concretized anew, in a sense, with every 
individual. The dogma remains, but it only reinforces 
the experience of the individual. 

Be as conversant with them as though you heard them 
this day.” The Rabbis cannot say, of course, that he who 
does not study Torah denies God, since there is no actual 
manifestation of rebellion. But they do say of him who 
neglects the study of Torah that it is “as though he denies 
the Holy One blessed be He, for He gave Torah to Israel 
only that they may be engaged in it day and night, as it 
says, ‘But thou shalt meditate therein day and night’ 
(Josh. i:8) and they add, citing proof texts, that “he 
who is engaged in the Torah and observes it, it is as though 
he received it from Mt. Sinai.” 50 A passage in the Sifra 
teaches that a man who does not study will end by denying 
God. He that does not study also does not do; he will go 


wherein the one "who deals falsely” is the adulteress dealing falsely with her 
husband. She denies (maiS) both God and her husband — by being unfaithful 
to her husband, she denies Him “who laid upon her the commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery' (Exod.20:13).“ 

* * s of the examples given in the previous paragraph, the Mizwot cited 
in this connection as a rule have to do with ethical or moral conduct. Thus also: 
No man utters slander until he denies the root — Yer. Pe’ah 16a. Again: Those 
who lend on interest deny the root —Tos. Baba Me?i‘a VI.17; Yer. ibid., V, 
end,lOd. 

“Tanhuma, Re‘eh 1.1; Tanhuma.ed. Buber, V,p. 10a. 
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on to despise others, and then to hate the Hakamim 
(learned), and then to prevent others from doing, and then 
to deny the Miziuot that were delivered at Sinai; finally, 
the man with all these characteristics will end by denying 
the root . 51 Here what the Rabbis evidently refer to is denial 
of God that is not merely implied but declared. They are 
describing the process of the growth of rebellion. 

There is a further, and a far more radical, modification 
of the dogma. The Rabbis teach that the unwritten Torah 
is implicit in the written Torah, but this also means that 
they regarded as divine the laws and interpretations they 
derived from the written Torah. Moreover, they attribute 
divine sanction to purely rabbinic laws, laws not derived 
from the written Torah. In other words, the concept of 
Torah was, in practice, an indeterminate concept, and 
hence quite like other value-concepts; it was made deter¬ 
minate when it was concretized in new laws and in new 
interpretations. 

The Rabbis taught that the oral Torah is implicit in the 
written Torah. 44 ‘All this commandment which I command 
you’ (Deut. 11:22) —learn Midrash, Halakot and Hagga- 
dot.” 5 - One must study the oral Torah if he is to know “all 
this commandment.” “When the Holy One blessed be He 
came to give the Torah,” say the Rabbis, “He taught it to 
Moses in the regular order — the Bible, and the Mishnah, 
and the Haggadah and the Talmud, as it says, ‘And God spoke 
all these words’ (Exod. 20:1), even what a faithful pupil 
will ask his master .” 53 Moses, the passage continues, asked 
God to give Israel the oral Torah in writing, whereupon 
God told him that the time would come when the nations 
of the world would take over the written Torah and that 


M Sifra on Lev. 26:14-15, ed. Weiss, lllb-c. 

“Sifre on Deut. 11:22, ed. Friedmann, p. 84b. 

** Tanhuma, ed. Buber, II, p. 58b, and the parallels there. 
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then the oral Torah would serve as the demarcation between 
Israel and the nations. 54 In other versions, the point is 
more clear: the nations of the world, possessing the written 
Torah in translation, will claim, “We are Israel,” and the 
true Israel will then be marked as such because of possessing 
also the unwritten Torah, Torah that the others could not 
take over. 55 Elsewhere, however, the Rabbis give a totally 
different explanation. God deliberately left many matters 
only implicit in Scripture, they say, in order that Israel, 
by deriving them, might “increase their reward.” 56 

To say that the unwritten Torah is imbedded in Scripture 
is to say that the laws and interpretations derived by the 
Hakamim are divine. “ ‘But if ye will not hearken unto 
Me’ (Lev. 26:14) —if ye will not hearken unto the Midrash 
of the Hakamim .” 57 True, the Torah was given in such a 
way, according to the Rabbis, that the implicit laws could be 
brought forth by means of the hermeneutic rules; even so, 
conscious of their own contribution, they likened their work 
to that of the man who has been given wheat from which 
to make fine flour, and flax from which to make a garment. 58 
Nor is it always the case that a law derived by a herme¬ 
neutic rule is felt to be really implicit in Scripture, as we 
saw above. 50 Again, the Rabbis themselves assert that the 
scriptural support for many laws is frail. “The halakot 
concerning the Sabbath, the offerings at the Festivals, and 
the diversion of sacred things to secular use ( me'ilot) are 
like mountains hanging by a hair, for they (consist of) little 
Bible and many halakot (mans nia^m Djna 7.12?) .”•* 

M Ibid. 

55 See Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, p. 207, and the notes there. 

“ See OT, p. 36. 

M Sifra on Lev. 26:14, ed. Weiss, 11 lb. 

“See OT, p. 34 f. 

“ Above, p. 126. 

Hagigah 1.8; Tos. Hagigah 1.9, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 233; Tos. ‘Erubin XI 
(VIII).23, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 154. 
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The Talmud declares that these laws are essential parts of 
the Torah, as much so as are the laws with abundant 
scriptural support. 61 All this indicates how cognizant the 
Rabbis were of their creative role in the emergence of the 
oral Torah. 

A rabbinic legend tells us much the same thing. When 
Moses ascended to heaven, the legend says, he found God 
occupied with ornamenting the letters (of the Torah) with 
crownlike tips. Having asked for an explanation, Moses 
was told that there would be a man, called ‘Akiba the son 
of Joseph, who would, by interpretation, base mounds of 
halakot on each tip (of the letters). Moses then requested 
to be shown this man, and was told to go back eighteen 
ranks; he did so, and found that although he could hear the 
discussion well enough he was not able to understand what 
was being said. 62 The oral Torah is divine and is implied 
in the written Torah, the Rabbis are saying here, but they 
are also saying that it is being developed in their own times 
and by their own great leaders. 

The Rabbis felt, then, that they contributed in no small 
degree to the development of the halakic aspect of the oral 
Torah. In regard to the Haggadah, they had an even 
stronger consciousness of their creative role. The Rabbis 
designate the haggadic method of interpretation as derash , 
distinguishing it thereby from the literal rendering, the 
peshat. 63 True, the haggadic method still involves an asso¬ 
ciation, a connection however faint with the Bible. The 
dichotomy itself, however, testifies to an awareness that 
this connection may be only tenuous. By the same token, 

81 Hagigah lib, on the mishnaic statement min ’’DU in p. The Mishnah itself 

makes this statement only in regard to the laws having abundant scriptural sup¬ 
port. See J. N. Epstein, (n “WD ,D^«nT) naw».l II, p. 520. 

82 Menahot 29b. “Things that were not revealed to Moses were revealed to 
R. ‘Akiba” — Pesikta de R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 39b. See Ginzberg, Legends, 
Vol. Ill, p. 114 f. and Vol. VI, p. 48, note 250. 

83 See above, pp. 100,132. 
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it also testifies to the Rabbis’ awareness of their own r 61 e 
in the creation of Haggadah. 

We have spoken thus far of laws and interpretations 
regarded as being, in some sense, implicit in the written 
Torah. But the Rabbis felt empowered to enact legislation 
on their own authority. Designated as takkanot (ordinances) 
and gezerot (prohibitory decrees), these enactments, solely 
rabbinic in origin, and avowedly such, constitute a con¬ 
siderable body of legislation. 64 Nor is this rabbinical legis¬ 
lation always only supplementary to the laws of the written 
Torah; sometimes the Rabbis find it necessary to set aside 
deliberately, or to suspend, biblical laws. 65 The legislative 
authority of the Rabbis is usually based on Deut. 17:11 — 
“According to the Torah which they shall teach thee, and 
according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou 
shalt do; thou shalt not turn aside from the sentence which 
they shall declare unto thee, to the right hand, nor to the 
left.” 66 A tannaitic comment on ‘‘Thou shalt not turn aside 
from the sentence which they shall declare unto thee,” 
after stating that this phrase refers to the tradition handed 
down from one man to another, adds: “Weighty (Oman) 
are the words of the Hakamim, for he who transgresses their 
words is like him who transgresses the words of the Torah — 
indeed, the words of the Hakamim are more weighty than 
the words of the Torah, for among the latter there are light 
and weighty (precepts), whereas the words of the Hakamim 
are all weighty.” 67 The rabbinic enactments are Torah, 
and in a certain respect are “more weighty” than the laws 
of the written Torah. 

"See I. H. Weiss, WiTn ITT 111, 4th ed. (Wilna: Romm, 1904), II, Chap. 
VII, where they are classified under ten headings. 

M See ibid., p. 50 f. 

“non Ktt 1 Kt> t>y VU’SJOK pan ’t>S to — Berakot 19b. See also Weiss, 
op. cit., p. 49 f. 

07 Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann, p. 103, and the references there. But sec 
Ginzhcrg, Commentary, I, pp. 150-2- 
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Among the purely rabbinic enactments are laws concern¬ 
ing the Sabbath light, the lights of Hanukkah, the Vrwfe, 
the ritual washing of the hands, and a number of other 
rites. 68 All these matters were established by the Rabbis 
themselves and were recognized as such. Nevertheless, the 
Rabbis rule that the Birkat Ha-Mizwot is to be said at these 
rites also, a ruling based on the general authority given 
them, according to one opinion, in Deut. 17:11, and accord¬ 
ing to another, in Deut. 32:7. 69 But does not the Birkat 
Ha-Mizwot on the Hanukkah lights, for example, read as 
follows: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
world, who has sanctified us by His Mizwot , and commanded 
us to kindle the light of Hanukkah?’' 70 In the Rabbis' eyes, 
the rites ordained by them, too, are Mizwot of God, and not 
only those rites that are ordained in the written Torah. 

We have been concerned, in this discussion, with the 
rabbinic concept of Torah rather than with the historical 
development of rabbinic law. With few exceptions, the 
rabbinic value-concepts are dynamic, that is also to say, 
indeterminate, and the concept of Torah is no exception. 
It is always concretized in new laws and in new interpreta 
tions. The concept of Mattan Torah , on the other hand 
points only to occasions of the distant past; it stands for 
the belief that God gave the Torah on those occasions, a 
belief that must be subscribed to by everybody. But if 
the laws and teachings of the Rabbis themselves are also 
Torah, and these too are regarded as authorized by God, the 
giving of Torah is really not limited to the occasions repre¬ 
sented by the term Mattan Torah . Upon such laws and 
teachings the dogma of Mattan Torah had comparatively 
little bearing. The dynamic, indeterminate concept of Torah 

68 See Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Berakot XI.3. 

See Shabbat 23a — specifically here in regard to the lights of Hanukkah. 
(See also Maimonides, loc. cit., and the n W71 *103, ibid.) 

70 Ibid. On the wording of the Birkat Ha-Mizwot, see above, p. 267. 
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tends to modify, in no slight manner, the quasi-determinate 
concept of Mattan Torah . 11 

The Rabbis apply the terms mua and "lDiD to the belief 
that God brought Israel out of Egypt, and hence this belief, 
also, is a dogma. “ ‘For I am the Lord that brought you 
up out of the land of Egypt’ (Lev. 11:45) —on this account 
have I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, (that is), 
on condition that you accept upon yourselves the yoke of 
Mizivot; for everyone that acknowledges the yoke of Mizivot 
acknowledges (htio) the exodus from Egypt, and everyone 
that denies the yoke of Mizivot denies (IDID) the exodus 
from Egypt.” 72 Acknowledgment and denial of the exodus 
from Egypt are associated with acknowledgment and denial 
of the yoke of Mizivot, divine commandments, because of 
the conjunction of the biblical verses: immediately preced¬ 
ing Lev. 11:45 are verses dealing with the commandments 
regarding ‘‘swarming things.” 73 Similarly connecting con- 

71 In an extended sense, the concept of Torah includes instruction in proper 
conduct in general. “When certain Jewish Boswells apologised for observing the 
private life of their masters too closely, they said, ‘It is a Torah, which we are 
desirous of learning’ (Berakot 62a). In this sense it is used by another Rabbi, 
who maintained that even the everyday talk of the people in the Holy Land is a 
Torah (that is, it conveys an object lesson) (Lev. R. XXXIV.7)” — Schechter, 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 125 f. 

Another concept used in an extended sense is that of Ruah Ha-Kodesh, the 
Holy Spirit. Seder Eliahu teaches that the Holy Spirit rests on the learned (see 
O I , p. 37 f.); and above, (p. 251, note 126), we quoted Hillel’s famous dictum 
that the Holy Spirit rests on the people as a whole. There is an obvious connec¬ 
tion between such an extension of the concept of the Holy Spirit and the 
concept of Torah as a dynamic concept that is always concretized anew. 

At the other extreme of a concept with an extended meaning would be one 
with an entirely contracted meaning. Were a concept so contracted as to be left 
with only one concretization, it would no longer be a value-concept at all but a 
dogma, pure and simple. See above, p. 318, note 57, where we discussed this 
matter in connection with the concept of vicarious atonement. 

72 Sifra on Lev. 11:45, ed. Weiss, p. 57b. 

73 The version in Yalkut Shime’oni, Shemini, par. 546, reads: “On this condi¬ 
tion have I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, (namely), that you accept 
upon yourselves the yoke of My Miziuot. Weighty arc ‘swarming things’; for 
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secutive verses, and using the same phrasing, the Rabbis 
associate acknowledgment and denial of the exodus from 
Egypt also with the commandments concerning measures 74 ; 
with the commandment concerning interest or usury 75 ; and 
with the commandment concerning zizit.™ To strengthen 
regard for the Mizwot, the Rabbis thus taught that accepting 
or observing them is tantamount to acknowledging the 
exodus from Egypt. The folk in general evidently, not only 
the Rabbis, attached great importance to the belief that 
God brought Israel out of Egypt. 77 

The exodus from Egypt is mentioned in the long Berakah 
after the Shema', both in the morning and in the evening 
liturgy as presently constituted. 78 This long Berakah , in 
each instance, restates and emphasizes the ideas found in the 
three sections of the Shema\ 79 In Babylon, however, during 
the early ’Amoraic period, the third section of the Shema ‘ 
was not recited at the evening service, 80 and the exodus 


everyone that acknowledges the Mizwot concerning swarming things acknowl¬ 
edges the exodus from Egypt, and everyone that denies the Mizwot concerning 
swarming things denies the exodus from Egypt.” 

74 Sifra on Lev. 19:36, ed. Weiss, p. 91b; Yalkut Shime'oni, Kedoshim, par. 617, 
end. 

75 Sifra on Lev. 25:38, ed. Weiss, p. 109c. The Sifra here reads: “as if he denies 
the exodus from Egypt,” but Yalkut Shime'oni, Behar, par. 666, has the same 
formula as in all the other passages, without “as if.” Called to my attention by 
Dr. Bernard Heller. 

7fl Sifrc Zutta on Numbers 15:21, ed. Horovitz, p. 290. See Yalkut Shime'oni 
on the same verse, Shclah, par. 750. 

T he connection between the exodus from Egypt and these various verses is 
given a different interpretation in Baba Mezi'a 61b. 

77 Yehudah Ha-Levi (Kuzari, I, 11, 25) makes of this belief the cornerstone of 
his religious philosophy. 

78 Prayer Book, ed. Baer, pp. 85, 166; ed. Singer, pp. 43, 99. 

70 See Ginzbcrg, Commentary, I, p. 211. 

80 See ibid., pp. 207-209; comp. 206 f. Ginzbcrg argues that, in early ’Amoraic 
times, the third section of the Shema 1 was not recited in the evening at all in 
Babylon, whereas in Palestine they recited only Num. 15:37 and then Lev. 18:2. 
He adds that it is difficult to tell what was the practice in Palestine in tannaitic 
times. 
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was then recalled in the long Berakah after the Shema* 
in the following words: “We acknowledge unto Thee 
Cfi urn* DHlfc), 81 O Lord, our God, that Thou hast brought 
us out of the land of Egypt and hast redeemed us from the 
house of bondage. And Thou didst perform for us Nissim 
and Geburot at the sea, and we sang unto Thee, (‘Who is 
like unto Thee’ etc.) .” 82 This leads directly to the latter 
part of the Berakah as we have it today. 83 Thus, this 
composition, its dogmatic terminology included, was at one 
time part of the regular evening liturgy. It is the only 
instance we know of where a dogma is given as such in 
rabbinic liturgy. 84 

As in the case of Mattan Torah , the belief that God 
brought Israel out of Egypt, while a dogma, is not merely 
a dogma. The organismic complex allows for different inter¬ 
pretations of the exodus from Egypt, we saw above, 85 as 
it does for all events. What is more, the individuals in 
every generation endeavored to render the exodus from 
Egypt, imaginatively, a matter of personal experience. This 
imaginative reliving of the exodus is stimulated particularly 
by the Passover Seder conducted in the home by every 
householder, and by the symbols of the Seder. 86 It is the 
theme of the Passover Haggadah, the service of early rab¬ 
binic origin recited at the Seder. 87 “In every generation,” 

81 See ibid., p. 21 i. 

83 Berakot 14b, and Rashi a. L; Yer. ibid., 1.9, 3d. See Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 212. 
On Nissim , see above, pp. 152 If., and on Geburot , ibid., p. 160. 

83 As Rashi indicates — see the previous reference. 

M When unSK DHIO is an acknowledgment of God, it has reference to the 
experience of God, not to dogma, as we pointed out earlier in this section; other¬ 
wise it is an expression of gratitude to God — see above, p. 345, note 24. 

85 Above, p. 73. 

88 In the organismic complex, symbols, as well as events, can be given various 
interpretations. Thus, among the symbols of the Passover Seder, for example, 
the four cups of wine are given a number of different meanings (Yer. Pesahim 
X.l, 37c, top); and several different meanings are given for the haroset (Pesahim 
116a and Tosafot, ibid., s. v. Pasah itself is given two different interpreta¬ 
tions— Mckilta, I, p. 57, and above, p. 319. See notes, p. 372. 

87 See the reference above, p. 237 note 70. 
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says the Passover Haggadah, “a man is duty bound to 
look upon himself as though he personally had gone forth 
out of Egypt; as it is said, ‘And thou shalt tell thy son, 
saying: It is because of that which the Lord did for me when 
I came forth out of Egypt’ (Exod. 13:8). Not only our 
fathers did the Holy One blessed be He redeem, but us 
also did He redeem with them; as it is said, ‘And He brought 
us out from thence, that He might bring us in, to give us 
the land which He swore unto our fathers’ (Deut. 6:23) .” 88 

Finally, there is the belief in the resurrection or revivifica¬ 
tion of the dead, Tehiyyat Ha-Metim. When the Mishnah 
lists those having no portion in the world to come, the 
first in that list is “he that says: There is no revivification of 
the dead.” 89 Belief in the resurrection is a dogma; the Rabbis 
apply to this belief, also, the terms “deny” and “acknowl¬ 
edge.” A baraita sees in the statement from the Mishnah 
just quoted an instance of “measure for measure”: He has 
denied ( 133 ) the resurrection of the dead, therefore he will 
have no portion in the resurrection of the dead, for the Holy 
One blessed be He deals with man measure for measure. 90 

88 We have here two versions that have been combined. The text through the 
quotation of Exod. 13:8 is precisely as it is given in Pesahim X.5; it represents the 
version current in tannaitic times. From ibid., X.4, it is evident that at that time 
the Haggadah began with the interpretation of Deut. 26:5—’3K *JXIN tZHlYI. 
Later, in Babylon of early ’Amoraic times, they added the long “introduction” 
with which our Haggadah as constituted at present begins — see Pesahim 116a, 
the statement of Samuel. In this new section, however, Exod. 13:8 is employed 
in the answer to "the wicked son.” Raba, therefore, says that the verse in support 
of “In every generation,” etc. should be Deut. 6:23 (see ibid., 116b). Versions in 
accordance with Raba’s dictum, and hence not using Exod. 13:8 in the selection 
we quoted here, are that of Maimonides in his Code and the one in the Shibbole 
Ha-Leket, ed. Buber, p. 99a. 

Incidentally, the phrase “denied the root” in the section on “the wicked son” 
is probably an interpolation. It is not found in the manuscripts of the Mekilta, 
where this passage occurs — see Mekilta I, p. 167; nor in the parallel there, I, 
p. 149; nor in the version as given in Yer. Pesahim X.4, 37d. 

80 Sanhedrin X.l. The words .TWin were not in the Mishnah originally. 
See L. Finkelstein, Mabo le-Massektot Abot ve-Abot d'Rabbi Natan (New York, 
1950), p. 229, end of note 5. 

00 Sanhedrin 90a. 
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Again, included in the list given by the Tosefta of those 
having no portion in the world to come are persons “who 
have denied (nMttn) the resurrection of the dead.” 91 The 
term “acknowledge” as applied to this belief is used in con¬ 
nection with the Samaritans. According to a statement at the 
end of Masseket Kutim, they are to be accepted as Jews if 
they have denied Mt. Gerizim (as the Temple site), and if they 
have acknowledged (mm) Jerusalem and the resurrection of 
the dead. 92 We ought to add that one of the major issues 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees was the dogma of 
the resurrection, a belief that the Sadducees negated. 93 

Acceptance of the dogma does not mean that there was 
no room for difference in opinion. Some hold that only those 
who died in the land of Israel will be resurrected 94 ; others, 
also basing themselves on a biblical verse, declare that those 
who died outside the land will be resurrected as well. 95 
Still another opinion has it that the resurrection will take 
place first in the land of Israel. 96 There are also further 
views, mainly variations on the opinions given here. 97 

Before the resurrection of the dead takes place, there will 
be the days of the Messiah. Regarding the duration of this 
period, a number of different views are given in a passage of 
the Talmud, all of them based on biblical verses — forty 
years, four hundred years, three hundred sixty-five years 
corresponding to the days of the solar year, seven thousand 
years. 98 The passage continues with a statement in the name 

91 Tosefta ibid., XIII.5. 

92 Masseket Kutim, Chap. II. See Geiger, op. cit. f p. 85, note 1, 

03 See Finkelstein, The Pharisees, I, pp. 145 ff. and the references in II, p. 673, 
note 15. Comp., however, Geiger, op. cit., p. 84 f. 

04 Ketubbot 111a. 

05 Ibid. 

“Bereshit R. LXXIV.l, ed. Theodor-A1 beck, p. 857, and the references and 
notes there. 

97 See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, 1,107b-108a, and the references there. 

“Sanhedrin 99a. Also given there is Samuel’s view—the period is to be as 
long as the time that has elapsed from the creation of the world to his own day. 
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of R. Johanan: “All of the prophets prophesied only con¬ 
cerning the days of the Messiah, Yemot Ha-Mashiah, but 
(as to) the world to come — ‘ (Whereof from of old men 
have not heard, nor perceived by the ear) neither hath the 
eye seen, O God, beside Thee, what He worketh for. him 
that waiteth for Him’ (Is. 64:4) .” 98 This opinion, remarks 
the Talmud, is opposed to that of Samuel. “Samuel said, 
‘There will be no difference between this world and tjie days 
of the Messiah except only (delivery from) subjection to the 
empires.’ ” 100 R. Johanan’s opinion, as the Talmud itself 
indicates, represents a conception of the days of the Messiah 
totally different from that held by Samuel. 

A divergence even more striking is to be found in the 
views about the world to come. Some authorities believe 
that, upon death, the souls of the righteous are in the world 
to come; in other words, the world to come begins, for the 
righteous, immediately after they have ceased to exist in 
this world. This view is reflected in a statement like the 
following, a statement made with obvious regard for the 
scheme or order of things. “There is none to be compared 
unto Thee, O Lord our God, in this world, neither is there any 
beside Thee, O our King, for the life of the world to come 
( Ha-Olam Ha-Ba’) ; there is none but Thee, O our Redeemer, 
for the days of the Messiah-, neither is there any like unto 
Thee, O our Saviour, for the resurrection of the dead .” 101 
Another and more prevalent view, however, places the world 
to come at the end of all things, after the resurrection of the 
dead. This view is likewise reflected in rabbinic statements 
that emphasize the entire scheme of things; but now the 
series is given in the following order: this world, the days 

"Ibid. (See Rashi on Is. 64:4, his interpretation of the verse in accordance 
with R. Johanan’s statement here). 

m Ibid.; and the parallels. 

“* From the Sabbath liturgy — Prayer Book, ed. Singer, p. 129; ed. Baer, 
p. 210 f., and the note on Ha-'Olam Ha-Ba’, ibid., p. 211. The passage is cited in 
Finkelstein, Mabo etc., p. 220. 
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of the Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, the world to 
come. 102 Our treatment here is based on Finkelstein’s 
suggestive discussion of this problem, and he substantiates 
the thesis that there are these two distinct views regarding 
the world to come with other evidence as well. 103 He also 
points out that, in order to avoid the appearance of having 
decided in favor of either opposing view, the Rabbis are 
often deliberately ambiguous in their use of the term “the 
world to come/’ 104 

These “hereafter concepts,” as we may call them, con¬ 
stitute a special group of concepts in themselves. All of 
them are, unlike the value-concepts in general, obviously 
not experiential concepts but beliefs. It is even a question 
whether, strictly speaking, they may be said to be value- 
concepts at all. To be sure, they combine organismically 
with the value-concepts; at the same time, they are con¬ 
nected with each other in a consecutive order, follow one 
upon the other seriatim , the order depending only on the 
interpretation of 4 Olam Ha-Ba\ The hereafter concepts are 
beliefs that are tied together in a series. Value-concepts are 
never connected in any seriatim order. 

All of the hereafter concepts have a dogmatic character. 
We have seen that the resurrection of the dead is a rabbinic 
dogma. But if the belief in resurrection is itself only one in 
a series, we may well assume that the series as a whole has 
a certain dogmatic quality. Rabbinic statements support 
this assumption. A baraita quoted above says: “He has 
denied the resurrection of the dead, therefore he will have 
no portion in the resurrection of the dead.” 105 Now the 
statement in the Mishnali to which our baraita refers speaks 
of those having no portion in the world to come 106 ; our baraita. 


102 See Finkelstein, ibid. 

103 Ibid., pp. 212 ff. 

104 Ibid., p. 220 f. See notes, p. 372. 
1<n See above, p. 361. 

loa Ibid. 
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therefore, equates the resurrection of the dead with the 
world to come. If these two beliefs can be equated, and 
the one, namely, the resurrection of the dead, is a dogma, 
then so is the belief in the world to come. Similarly, at 
least a tinge of dogmatism colors the belief in the days of 
the Messiah. The Talmud records a statement by R. Hillel 
(not Hillel the Elder) to the effect that Israel already 
“enjoyed” (lit. consumed) the Messiah in the days of 
Hezekiah, and that, as a result, “Israel has no Messiah” — 
a statement which causes R. Joseph to exclaim, “May his 
Master (God) forgive R. Hillel!” 107 We are thus justified 
in saying that the hereafter concepts as a whole have a 
dogmatic quality. 

Yet here, too, we do not have pure dogma. Ordinarily, 
dogma is synonymous with uniformity in belief. In the case 
of the hereafter concepts, on the contrary, the chief impres¬ 
sion is that of the variety of opinions and beliefs — and this, 
even though we could have added many more such in¬ 
stances. 108 Furthermore, dogma is hardly dogma if it is not 
clear cut and definite, yet the Rabbis are often ambiguous 
when they speak of the world to come. While the belief 
in the hereafter is a rabbinic dogma, it is a dogma in a 
modified, or a qualified, sense. 

Rabbinic dogmas are beliefs which the Rabbis have 
singled out as those to which all must subscribe. They have 
to do either with events which a person must accept as 
having happened in the past, but which have not occurred 
in his own actual experience, or else with events that are 

""Sanhedrin 99a. R. Joseph counters with the prophecy in Zechariah 9:9, 
made centuries after Hezekiah. 

,nt See, for example, Tosefta Sanhedrin XIII.1-3, ed. Zuck.-Lieb., p. 434 — the 
various opinions as to the small children of the wicked, the righteous among the 
Gentiles, and the mediocre group of Israelites in the hereafter; also the discus¬ 
sion and references in Bereshit R., ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 857, note 4—the 
opinion regarding the resurrection of the dead also at the beginning of the days 
of the Messiah. 
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posited as taking place in the future. These events are: the 
bringing forth of Israel out of Egypt by God, the giving of 
Torah by God, and the resurrection of the dead in the future. 
The proper attitude to these events is that of “acknowledg¬ 
ment”; anything even associated with “denial” of them is 
a stigma. It is because the Rabbis apply the terms “acknowl¬ 
edge” and “deny” to these beliefs in such fashion that we 
take those beliefs to be rabbinic dogmas. 

But the rabbinic dogmas are not pure dogmas. By means 
of the Passover Seder and its symbols, the exodus from 
Egypt is rendered, in the imagination, a matter of personal 
experience; that is to say, on that occasion the attempt is 
made to draw the exodus from Egypt out of the sphere of 
belief and into the sphere of experience. The giving of 
Torah, too, is projected into the sphere of personal experi¬ 
ence. Each individual, according to the Rabbis, possesses 
the consciousness that the Mizwot were laid by God on him 
personally; he who willfully violates a Mizwah deliberately 
denies God, rejects Him, rebels against Him. Furthermore, 
the giving of Torah is not limited to any event in the past. 
The concept of Torah, like the other value-concepts, is a 
dynamic concept; it is concretized anew in enactments and 
teachings by the Rabbis themselves, new enactments and 
teachings that are recognized as such, but that are also felt 
to be authorized by God. As to the dogma of the resurrec¬ 
tion, that too is modified, but in another way. The resur¬ 
rection of the dead, in rabbinic belief, is to be an event in a 
whole series of events, and belief in the resurrection amounts 
to belief in that series of events as a whole. Instead of 
uniformity in belief, however, there is a striking variety of 
beliefs concerning these events of the future, and there is 
even definite conflict of opinion. Unlike creedal dogmas 
then, the rabbinic dogmas leave room, to some degree, for 
the play of personality, either in the realm of experience or 
in the realm of opinion. 
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The rabbinic dogmas are not marshaled into a creed; 
neither are they otherwise presented as the basic principles 
of Judaism. Of the dogmatic character of the belief in the 
exodus, we are made aware merely in the course of the 
regular midrashic interpretation of certain sections of 
Leviticus. The dogma of the resurrection and that of the 
giving of Torah are, it is true, set off more prominently, for 
those who deny them head the list given of “those who have 
no portion in the world to come,” 109 But there are others 
in that list, and among them those who engaged in certain 
practices apparently characteristic of sectaries. 110 What we 
have here is an anathema against such sectaries, evidenced 
by the fact that not only beliefs but practices are mentioned, 
and not a statement of the basic doctrines of Judaism. 111 
Indeed, it is quite likely that the very crystallization of the 
rabbinic dogmas was primarily due to the sectarian conflicts 
of those times. 112 

The absence of a statement of basic principles on the part 
of the Rabbis was among the most serious difficulties with 
which medieval formulators of creeds had to cope. Albo 
says this in so many words. “In fine the knowledge of the 
essential principles of divine law is very difficult. And a 
more serious difficulty still is that we find no clear pronounce¬ 
ment upon this matter in the discussions of the Rabbis.” 11 * 

The rabbinic dogmas are vastly different from the dogmas 
of medieval Jewish theology. The rabbinic dogmas do not 
constitute a creed, and they even permit, in some degree, 
the play of personality. 

100 Sanhedrin X.l. 

1,0 Particularly the practice of using Exod. 15:26 as an incantation over illness, 
and that of pronouncing the Name as it is spelled — ibid. The latter practice 
was that of the Samaritans; see Yer. Sanhedrin X.l, 28b, and S. Lieberman, 
Tarbiz XX (1949), p. 117 and n. 108 there. 

111 We called attention above to the anti-sectarian character of some of the 
statements on the dogmas — see above, pp. 349, 350, 362. Also, p. 364, n. 104. 

m See the preceding note. 

1,3 Albo, op. cit., I, p. 63. 



Notes 


P. 40, n. 12 

For an analysis of the rabbinic concept of Hasid, see now L. Jacobs, 
“The Concept of Hasid in Biblical and Rabbinical Literature,” The 
Journal of Jewish Studies, VIII (1957), pp. i43“*54« See also L. 
Gulkowitsch, Die Bildung des Begriffes Hasid (Tartu, 1935). 

P. 56, n. 8 

(The plural, Yisre’elim, is also found—see ‘Erubin VI. 1; ‘Abodah Zarah 
IV. 11.) 

P. 83, n. 8 

Contrast this statement with what the novelist Joyce Cary says: “Each 
of us . . . must decide what he wants . . . even a primitive savage, 
with his extremely limited range of thought and action makes such 
a choice. He can excel as farmer or hunter, drummer or dancer, he 
can be genial or surly, cooperative or rebellious, he can be respected 
among men or ignored or perhaps feared”—First Trilogy (New 
York: Harper, 1957). Preface, p. ix. 

P. 93, n. 13 

Striking examples: Raba qualifies a certain law with regard to Zimmun 
on the basis of an analogy with a law regarding Turn*ah (Berakot 
5oa-b); a law in regard to meal-offerings is taken as a principle, and 
the principle is applied to halizah and other matters (Yebamot 104b, 
and the references). 

P. 94, n. 15 

Albeck demonstrates that the redaction by Rabbi Judah the Prince 
was not intended as a code and that it did not function as such; see 
his Mabo La-Mishnah (Tel-Aviv: Dvir, 1959), pp. 105 ff. 

P. 95, n. 24 

On the various aspects of divergence in law, see now G. Alon, Toledot 
Ha-Yehudim Be-'Erez Yisra'el Bi-Tekufat Ha-Mishnah Weha-Talmud, 
I (Tel-Aviv, 1952), pp. 193 ff. 
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P. 103, n. 22 

See also I. Heinemann, Die wissenschaftliche Allegoristic des jiidischen 
Mittelalters, Hebrew Union College Annual, XXIII (1950—1951), pp. 
611—643, w h° shows that the medieval Jewish philosophers engaging 
in allegorical interpretation of the Bible found scientific or philo¬ 
sophic ideas there as “the deeper meaning.” He also shows that the 
texts so interpreted were limited to a rather small number, and that 
laws were never so interpreted, and this in accordance with the 
approach to allegorical interpretation outlined by the philosophers 
themselves. 

P. 123, n. 6 

See also Mechilta de-R. Simon b. Jochai, ed. Hoffmann, p. 8. Also Ycr. 
Kiddushin II. 1, 62a, and myn imp ad loc.—one person acts for the 
whole family. 

P. 129, n. 33 

See also Tosefot Yoin Tob on Sukkah III.3, s.v. mtPD, and on ibid., 
11 1.4, s.v. inwbp. But there are exceptions—see, e.g., Tosafot, Gittin 
20b, s.v. IDO. 

P. 148, n. 16 

See also Boaz Cohen, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, XX (1951), p. 152, n. 8g. 

P. 175, n. 32 

The rule applies to the Birkat Ha-Mizzvot but not necessarily to other 
Berakot —see the Kesef Mishneh toward the end of the comment on 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Tefillah VI 1 .3. 

P. 175, n. 37 

Comp., however, the characterization by Saadia—Siddur R. Saadi a 
Gaon, ed. Davidson and others (Jerusalem: Mekize Nirdamiir, 
■ 94 1 ) • PP- 82, 94 

P. 180, n. 58, (i) 

The latter has to do with Books of Scripture “defiling” terumah. On 
the entire matter of these halakot see now Albeck’s long note in his 
Commentary on Seder Toharot (Tel-Aviv: Dvir, 1958), pp. 608 f. 

P. 180, n. 58, (ii) 

On the maintenance of a number of laws of Turn'ah after the fall of 
the Temple sec G. Alon, op. cit., I 162 f. 
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372 NOTES 

P. 348, n. 32 

The verb ma'amin may at times be used in the sense of "belief," but 
the noun *Emunah always means "trust." *Emunah in the sense of 
"a belief" is not rabbinic. 

P. 360, n. 86 

For other interpretations of f}aroset, one of which even involved 
calling it by a different name, see S. Lieberman, Hayerushalmi 
Kiphshuto (Jerusalem: Darom Publishing Company, 1934), p. 520. 
See also the examples in D. Goldschmidt, The Passover Haggadah 
(Hebrew), (Jerusalem and Tel Aviv: Schocken, 1947) , pp. 17 f., and 
the sources there. 

P. 364, n. 104 

Berakot IX.5 records that the Minin, sectarians, insisted there was 
only this world, and that to counteract them a phrase was added in 
the Berakot as these were recited in the Temple to indicate the 
belief in two worlds, this world and the world to come. Lieberman's 
illuminating discussion of this mishnah demonstrates that the two 
different views of the world to come resulted in two different ver¬ 
sions of the addition or insertion in the Berakot , both of them well 
attested. See his Tosefta Ki-Fshu(ah, I (New York, 1955), pp. 122 f. 

Albeck, in his commentary on Seder Nezikin (Jerusalem-Tel Aviv, 
1953)» P- 454» says that the world to come, according to the Rabbis, 
will take place after the resurrection of the dead, and that the 
Rabbis refer to "the world of the souls" by other terms. He adds 
that it was Maimonides who designated "the world of the souls" 
by the term "world to come." 
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BY SIMON GREENBERG 
Questions based on The Rabbinic Mind 


CHAPTER i 

1. What is the basic problem the book undertakes to discuss? 

2. How can we identify rabbinic values? 

3. What is meant by the statement, “Rabbinic value terms are 
undefined concepts?” 

4. How do value-concepts function both in stabilizing society 
and in giving expression to the self? 

5. Differentiate between “values, value-judgments and value- 
concepts.” 

6. Why have “value-concepts” gone unnoticed? 

7. What is the relationship between “value-concepts” and “sig¬ 
nificance?” 

8. What are the implications of the statement that “value- 
concepts are dynamic?” 

9. How is the idea of “value-concept” related to our under¬ 
standing of the place of the individual and society in religion? 

10. Distinguish between the author’s “descriptive terms” and the 
rabbinic “value-concept.” 

11. What is the fundamental relationship between Halakah and 
Haggadah? 

12. What does the author have to say about the problem of 
rabbinic anthropomorphism? 

13. What does he say about the relationship of subconscious and 
conscious to human personality? 

CHAPTER II 

1. What virtue did Schechter find in the lack of logical system 
in rabbinic thought? 
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2. What problem did he leave unsolved? 

3. How does the author solve this problem? 

4. What is the relationship of the subconcepts to the general 
concepts? 

5. What are “conceptual phases?” 

6. How are the concepts interrelated? Can you give an illus¬ 
tration? 

7. Why does he speak of four of the concepts as “tracer” or 
fundamental concepts rather than “dominant” concepts? 

8. What is the relationship between the meaning of a rabbinic 
concept and the process of its integration with other value- 
concepts? 

9. What is the relationship between the “integration” and the 
“individuation” of the concepts? 

10. What distinction does the author draw between a physical 
and a mental organism? Do you consider this a valid dis¬ 
tinction? 

11. What form of coherence other than organismic does he find 
among the rabbinic value-concepts? 

12. What is the relationship between the value-concepts and 
normal everyday experience? 

13. What was the fundamental source of difficulty for those who 
heretofore attempted to systematize rabbinic thought? 

14. What pitfalls does the author find in our attempt to under¬ 
stand modern religion by studying primitive religion? 

CHAPTER III 

1. What is the test for establishing the presence of a genuine 
rabbinic concept? 

2. Of what are the value-concepts abstractions? 

3. What do the terms Goy, Nokri and ’Ummot Ha-Olam , and 
' Emunah , Bittahon , connote in rabbinic thought? 

4. What does he say about the “static aspect” of the rabbinic 
organismic complex? 

5. What is the relationship between a concept other than a 
value-concept and its definition? 

6. How are rabbinic value-concepts defined? 
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7. What is the difference in origin between a value-concept and 
other concepts? 

8. Explain: “The conceptual term does not act as a label/' 

9. What is the nature of rabbinic “auxiliary” ideas? Name some 
such ideas mentioned by the author. 

10. What does he say about the term “chosen people?” 

CHAPTER IV 

1. What is the difference between organizing and integrating 
data? 

2. What makes possible the consecutive but different and even 
contradictory interpretations of the same biblical verse? 

3. Wherein does the unity of the haggadic composition inhere? 

4. What is the basic difference in function between the cogni¬ 
tive and value-concepts? 

5. How is the concept of organic thinking helpful in relating 
the self to the “social mind?” 

6. Explain: “The concretization of the value-concepts in law— 
Halakah—is not legalism.” 

7. What makes it possible for “a group character to go hand in 
hand with full development of differentia in the individual?” 

8. Wherein does the author see the basic difference between 
primitive and civilized society? 

9. What was the role of the Rabbi and the Haggadah in making 
value-concepts vivid and their use frequent? 

chapter v 

1. What basically different assumptions underlie the figurative 
interpretation of a Bible text and the rabbinic or haggadic 
interpretation of it? 

2. Explain: “Between halakic definitions there is always an 
explicit or implicit nexus; between rabbinic value-concepts 
there is no implicit nexus.” 

3. Explain: “In a literal sense, there is no real demarcation 
between the valuational situation and the individual who 
experiences it.” 

4. Explain: “A haggadic statement (as contrasted with a sermon 
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of the Rabbis) derived its unitary character from the value- 
concepts it embodies rather than from its form and rhythm.” 

5. What two types of expression are included in the “category 
of significance?” 

6. What one important feature do Haggadah and poetry have 
in common? 

7. What is the basic distinction between the halakic and the 
haggadic approach to the Bible text? 

8. What aspect of the value-concepts “makes it possible for them 
to cultivate and express the differentia of each human per¬ 
sonality?” 

9. Explain: In haggadic interpretation the text is “a non¬ 
determining stimulus.” 

10. What do you understand by the author's concept of “Inde¬ 
terminacy of Belief?” 

11. What concepts appear to be “compounds of cognitive and 
valuational concepts,” and what problems do such “com¬ 
pound concepts” present? 

12. What is the relationship between the value-concept Nes and 
the concept sidre Bereshit ? 

13. How does the author distinguish between a conceptual phase 
and a subconcept? 

14. Wherein is the concept Nes unique in the “rabbinic value- 
complex” and how is this uniqueness reflected? 

15. How did the Rabbis make the “category of significance steady 
as well as extensive?” 

16. What is the relationship between Kedushah and daily con¬ 
duct? 

17. What is the difference between objects which are “holy in 
themselves,” and objects whose holiness derives from their 
association with a religious rite? 

18. Explain: “Reflected in those halakot is reverence for Kedu¬ 
shah rather than any notion of efficacy.” 

19. How is Kedushah concretized in “days” as in “objects?” 

20. How is Halakah related to the “category of significance?” 

21. What is the difference between the role of the concept 
“angel” and that of shed in rabbinic thought? 
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CHAPTER VI 

1. What does the author designate as normal mysticism? 

2. How does he relate de Laguna's words "a privacy which is 
inexpressible to ourselves and incommunicable to others" 
to his discussion of the Hebrew terms for God? 

3. How do we experience God and how is that related to the 
mystic experience? 

4. To what five contexts is the use of the terms *El t ' Eloah , 
and 'Elohim limited in rabbinic literature? 

5. How does the Halakah “facilitate the expression of the 
value-concepts?" 

6. Explain: “Through the agency of the Halakah . * . the 
spiritual leader brought the common man up to his own 
level.” 

7. How does the “mystical experience of God" rise to expres¬ 
sion? 

8. How do the Rabbis express their reaction to the presence 
of evil in the world? 

9. What conclusion does the author draw from the fact that 
ideas like God's omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence 
are not represented by conceptual terms in rabbinic thought? 

10. What is meant by treating an auxiliary idea “as a subject 
in itself?” 

11. In what special context do the rabbis use Shekinah as an 
appellative for God? 

12. In what respect is Gilluy Shekinah not typical of the value- 
concepts? 

13. Where is the term Gilluy Shekinah actually mentioned by 
the Rabbis? What conclusion does the author draw from 
the fact that it is so rarely mentioned? 

14. How does he explain the difference between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees regarding the offering of incense in the 
Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement? 

15. How is Gilluy Shekinah associated with prophecy? 

16. What reconciliation does the author suggest between the 
statements that God “withdrew His Shekinah " and that 
“ Shekinah is everywhere?" 
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17. What does he have to say about the relation of Shekinah 
to the idea of “immanence of God?” 

18. Explain: “The awareness or experience of God is thus a 
phenomenon associated with the integration of the self.” 

19. Are Bat Kol and Gilluy Shekinah in any way to be related? 

20. What is the special characteristic of the relationship of the 
Rabbis to God? 

21. How does the author interpret the shift from second to third 
person in Berakot ? 

22. What are the three main features of normal mysticism? 

CHAPTER VII 

1. Do the Rabbis take a stand on anthropomorphism? Explain 
your answer. 

2. What, according to the author, uniquely characterizes 
Judaism? Is it an idea of God? 

3. How can we prove that rabbinic thought is a development 
of biblical thought? 

4. In their relationship to the Bible what types of rabbinic 
concepts can be identified? Illustrate. 

5. What are “emphatic rabbinic trends?” 

6. How do the Rabbis express their sense of the otherness of 
God? 

7. What difference does the author find between the rabbinic 
attitude towards the otherness of God and their attitude 
towards His justice and love? 

8 . What idea does he find expressed in the rabbinic discussions 
of anthropomorphism? 

9. How does he explain the attitude of Onkelos to anthropo¬ 
morphism? 

10. To what do the Rabbis refer when they speak of the ac¬ 
knowledgment or denial of God? 

11. What are the two meanings of “Belief?” 

12. What is the difference between viewing Mattan Torah as a 
dogma or as a value-concept? 

13. What are the three rabbinic dogmas according to the author? 

14. What is the peculiar characteristic of rabbinic dogmas? 
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Index 


Aaron, all Israel eligible for priest¬ 
hood only until God chose, 61; 
experienced several Dibberot, 237n. 

’Abaye, 75n., 92, 105n., 152, 153, 157, 
158, 162n., 165, 247n. 

R. 'Abba bar Judan, 257. 

Abba Saul, 169. 

R. 'Abba b. Zabda, 56n. 

R. 'Abbahu, 157n., 233. 

4 Aberah , obverse of Mizwah, 27; in ref¬ 
erence to the "faint-hearted,” 100; 
"crowds off the feet of the Sheki • 
nah t ” 228, See also Sin; Transgres¬ 
sion. 

'Abigedor Kohen Zedek, 158n. 

4 Abodah , applied both to prayer and 
study of Torah, 213. 

4 Abodah Zarah (idolatry), in worship 
of human beings, 54; generic terms 
for God as applying to, 195 f., 199; 
cannot hear prayer, 195; “cancel¬ 
ling” of, 197; forms of accepting or 
acknowledging, 197; concept of, as 
negating heathen gods, 206; entire 
Torah acknowledged when there is 
denial of, 349. See also Idolatry. 

'Abot (patriarchs), concept of, limited 
in generalizing power, 38; Rabbis 
sometimes speak of seven, 38n. See 
also Patriarchs. 

Above, an appellative for God, 204. 

Abraham, as patriarch, 38n.; Israel re¬ 
deemed from Egypt because of, 73; 
crossing of the Red Sea because of, 
73; made converts, 99; appeals to 
God’s mercy in behalf of Sodom, 99; 


God visits him on his sickbed, 141; 
contrast between inhabitants of 
land of Israel and, 199; Shekinah 
began to descend to earth because 
of, 226. 

R. Abraham b. David of Posquifcres, 
235n., 283n. 

Abraham Ibn Ezra, 249n„ 293, 294n., 
297, 344n. 

R. Absalom the elder, 74. 

Abstract thought, value-concepts rep¬ 
resent a form of, 37. 

Abtalyon, 74. 

R. Abun, 187. 

Academies, the, see bet ha-midrash. 

Achan, 135. 

Adam, referred to as a patriarch, 38n., 
349n; death as due to sin of, 53; 
death of, attributed to sins of de¬ 
scendants, 53; death of, caused by 
serpent’s slander, 60n.; God acts as 
best man at wedding of Eve and, 
141; given promise of everlasting 
life, 219. 

R. ’Adda bar ’Ahabah, 163. 

Adulteress, denies both God and her 
husband, 352n. 

Aesthetic forms, function of, 68. 

Aesthetic significance, 111-12; com¬ 
pared with valuational significance, 
112-14. See also Art. 

Affirmation, in haggadic statements, 
135-36. 

Agadot Ha-Tannaim (Heb. trans.) (W. 
Bacher), 87, 119n., 120n. 

Agard, W. R., 112n. 
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Agency, principle of, 123. 

R. ’Aha bar Jacob, 185, 

Ahaz, not named among those having 
no portion in the world to come, 
137. 

’Akatriel, a name for God, 234,26In. 

*Akedat Yizhak (Isaac Arama), 328. 

R. ‘Akiba, 71, 90, 100, 104, 123, 127, 
131n„ 212, 218n„ 235, 238, 240n., 
241 n., 355, 355n. 

4 Akkum t a term imposed by censor¬ 
ship, 41n. 

Albeck, Ch., 62, 73n„ 369n., 370n., 
372n. 

Allegorical interpretation, 370n.; Mai- 
monides’ rationale of, 102-4. See also 
Figurative interpretation. 

*Alenu prayer, 197, 266. 

Alon, G., 369n., 370n. 

Altar, Jerusalem as locale of, 61; sanc¬ 
tifying power of, 179. 

Amalek, enemy of Israel, 19; God 
fought battle of, 20 . 

4 Am Ha-'Arez , see Ignorant. 

4 Amidah , Daily, warrant for Eighteen 
Benedictions in, 127; biblical phras¬ 
es in, 207n.; relationship to God in, 
266; Teshubah in, 301; of Rosh Ha- 
Shanah, 131n.; the meaning of 
modim in, 344-46. 

R. 'Ammi, 76,256. 

’Amoraim, the, 90; Nissim in times of, 
157. 

Angels, student’s vision of, 136; as a 
cognitive concept, 184, 186-88; con¬ 
cept of, used exclusively in concreti- 
zations of value-concepts, 186-87; 
associated with Kedushah , 184, 187— 
88 ; indeterminacy of belief with 
respect to, 187; have no efficacy of 
their own, 188; question of their 
presence in Holy of Holies, 234n.; 
do not see the Glory (God), 235. 

Anthropology, and the study of devel¬ 
oped religion, 32-33. 

Anthropology (R. R. Marett), 146n. 


Anthropomorphism, Haggadah teems 
with, 141-42; term not in rabbinic 
universe of discourse, 225; neutral¬ 
izing of, 230; the question of, 273 ff.; 
Rabbis not concerned with problem 
of, 274 f.; unqualified in many state¬ 
ments, 276-77; Rabbis take no stand 
on, 280, 304-5; and modern scienti¬ 
fic thought, 286n.; idea of God’s 
otherness does not involve a stand 
on, 320-21; and Targum Onkelos, 
325 ff. See also Corporeality of God. 

Antoninus, among the righteous Gen¬ 
tiles, 28; parable of, 274-75. 

Appellatives for God, the, Shekinah is 
one of, 225; express consciousness of 
relationship to God, 271; the rela¬ 
tion of Memra\ Yekara\ and She - 
kinta’ to the, 332-33. See also God, 
epithets or appellatives for. 

Aristotle, 341. 

Aristotleianism, pagan element in, 
285. 

Art, unity achieved in, 111-12. 

Articles of Faith, of Maimonides, 106. 

*Arugat Ha-Bosem (ed. E. E. Urbach), 
35 In. 

Arzt, M., 350n. 

Asaf, S., 174n. 

Asaph, insists that Prophets and Ketu - 
bim are Torah, 350. 

R. ’Ashi, 116,155,158. 

*asmakta , 124. 

Aspects of Rabbinic Theology , Some 
(Solomon Schechter), 9,14,79n., 142, 
169, 170, 184n., 205n., 221, 257n., 
275, 279, 312n., 322. 350, 358n. 

Association of ideas, as connecting 
haggadic statements, 61. 

Atonement, subconcept of God's lov¬ 
ing-kindness, 15. See also Vicarious 
atonement. 

Atonement, Day of, see Day of Atone¬ 
ment. 

Authority, and haggadic statements, 
72; derived from Gilluy Shekinah , 



252; biblical basis for rabbinic, 356- 
57; Rabbis felt empowered to legis¬ 
late on their own, 356-57. 

Auxiliary idea(s), 52 f.; is static, 53-54; 
how it differs from value-concept, 
54; freedom of the will is an, 53, 54- 
55; God’s omnipotence is an, 55, 
220; God’s eternity is an, 55; God’s 
omnipotence and omnipresence are, 
220; and “independent attributes,” 
55n.; not given conceptual terms in 
rabbinic literature, 220; idea of 
otherness of God is not an, 307. 

Awareness, value-concepts and realm 
of, 13. 

Babylonian myths, vestiges in Hagga- 
dah of, 140n. 

Bacher, W., 87, 100nn., 119n., 120n., 
124n., 251n., 312n. 

Baer, S., 36nn., 131n., 168n., 183n., 
187n., 197n., 207n., 210n., 212n., 
266n., 267n., 269n., 300n., 346n., 
363n. 

bnhor, does not necessarily imply se¬ 
lection, 56. 

R. Banaah, 73. 

Balaam, designated as wicked, 27. 

Balaam's ass, and the Nes of, 154. 

Bamberger, B. J., 292nn., 293n. 

Hat Kol, several kinds of, 261-62; not 
associated with experience of God, 
262; often rejected by Halakah, 262; 
“is not to be taken into account,” 
262n.; sometimes identified with 
Holy Spirit, 262n.; sometimes used 
as a cognitive concept, 263. 

“Battle,” as symbol of discussion of 
Torah, 118. 

Belief, in the existence of God, 42; of a 
determinate nature, 135-36; not in 
the sense of “trust,” 347 (see also 
*Emunah ); as trust in God, 347n.; 
Mattan Torah both a value-concept 
and a. 348. See also Indeterminacy 
of belief. 
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Beliefs, rabbinic dogmas have to do 
with certain, 365-66. 

Ben ‘A/.zai, 349. 

Benediction(s), on the Torah, 56; on 
the lection from the Prophets, 56- 
57; on a new home, 64; in grace after 
meals, 127; when seeing a place 
where Nissim were done for Israel, 
163. See also Berakah] Berakot. 

Ben Sira, Book of, charity in, 88n.; 
quoted by Rabbis, 199. 

Berakah, on bread, 167-68; as worship, 
168; “praise” rather than “blessing,” 
168n.; in grace after meals, 168n., 
345n.; on the light of the day, 168; 
on the twilight, 169; the formula at 
a rite, 170; Birkat Ha-Mizwot as a 
distinctive, 175, 370n., said also at 
purely rabbinic rites, 357; relation¬ 
ship to God implied in a, 202; evil 
tidings also occasion for a,203,219n., 
37In.; formula for beginning of, 
208; “Thou” conjoined to “He” in 
a, 267, views of medieval authorities 
on, 268-69; on ‘ Olam in the formula 
of the, 295; as a structural stereo¬ 
type, 308, 311; after the reading of 
the Haftarah, 345n.; after the 
Shema ideas in the sections of 
Shetna ‘ emphasized in, 359. See also 
Benediction; Berakot. 

Berakot (Benedictions), in daily, Sab¬ 
bath and Festival prayers, 209; “a 
hundred every day,” 209n.; eight¬ 
een, of the Tefillah, 42-43, 209, 
warrant for, 127, room for private 
petitions in, 211. 

Bereshit, as a conceptual term, 35-36; 
as a value-concept, 149-52; as an 
overlapping concept, 150-51; has a 
connotation of universalism, 150-51; 
the waters of, 35. See also sidre Be¬ 
reshit. 

Bereshit R., and its relation to the 
Pesikta, 67n. 

Bergmann, J.. 79n. 
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Bergson, H., 88. 

Bet Din Ha-Gadol (The Great Court), 
ordinances and verdicts of, 94-95. 

bet ha-keneset (synagogue), holiness 
of, 179. 

bet ha-midrash, the study of Torah 
in, 79; creative function of, 85. 

Bet Hillel, 262n.; “Halakah is accord¬ 
ing to,” 262n. 

Bet Shammai, 262n. 

“Beyond,” as a term for the otherness 
of God, 307n. 

Bible, the, meaning of Goy in, 40; con¬ 
ceptual terms in, 55; interpretations 
of biblical texts are usually concreti- 
zations of rabbinic concepts, 98-99; 
as stimulus for Haggadah, 114-16; 
relation of rabbinic value-concepts 
to ideas of, 117, 228 f.; a living bond 
unites rabbinic thought with, 298 f.; 
as a division of Torah, 116-17; hag- 
gadic interpretations may contra¬ 
dict statements in, 133-35; events of 
Esther regarded as end of all Nissim 
in, 155; word Nes has different 
meaning in, 161-62; generic terms 
for God in, 200; prayers contain 
phrases from, 207; how rabbinic 
emphasis on God’s love affects inter¬ 
pretation of, 219; acquaintance of 
the folk with, 216-17; role of the in¬ 
dividual in, 298n.; dependence of 
the rabbinic Halakah on, 299-300; 
and normal mysticism, 300-1; God’s 
love in, 302; idea of otherness of 
God in, 305; Rabbis recognized 
many laws have frail support in, 
354; Rabbis sometimes suspend laws 
of, 356; basis for rabbinic authority 
in, 356-57. See also Pentateuch; 
Prophets, Books of; Hagiographa. 

Bible as Read and Preached in the 
Old Synagogue, The (Jacob Mann), 
63, 65n. 


Bildung des Begriffes Hasid, Die (L. 
Gulkowitsch), 369n. 

binyan ’ ab, 91n. 

Birkat Ha-Mizxvot, see Berakah. 

Bittahon, as distinguished from 'Emu- 
nah, 42-43. 

Biure Onkelos (S. B. Schefftel), 333n. 

Blasphemy, is denial of God, 342-43. 

Blau, L., 262. 

Blessings, by God, 64. 

Blind, the, excluded from appearance 
at the Temple, 240. 

Bread, forbidden to eat on Passover 
leavened, 18; Berakah on, 167-68; 
as symbol for Torah, 118. 

"Bridegroom,” God spoken of as, 270. 

Brother, God is to Israel a, 74; as term 
for God, 270. 

Buber, Solomon, 208n., 313n., 349n. 

Buddha (H. Oldenberg), 202n. 

Buddhist mysticism, 202n. 

Cary, Joyce, 369n. 

Cassirer, E., 145, 146. 

Cassuto, M. D. (U.), I40n., 300n. 

Category of significance, the, and Hag¬ 
gadah, 107 ff., 192-93; and Halakah, 
121 ff., 183, 193; and the element of 
indeterminacy, 131 f.; a rabbinic rite 
is an epitome of, 176; summary of, 
189 f. See also Significance. 

Chajes, Z. H., 164n. 

Chajes, Z. I\, 344n. 

“Chariot,” see Ma'aseh Merkubah. 

Charity, as subconcept, 15; enables 
man to receive presence of Sheki- 
nah, 30; the concept of, as concre¬ 
tized in the Halakah, 79, 109; 
connoting love, 110; early use of 
term, 88n. See also Zedakah. 

Chastisements, subconcept of God’s 
justice, 15. See also Yissurin. 

Child, Nes done for man with suck¬ 
ling, 152. 


Chosen people, the, see Election of 
Israel. 

Circumcision, the rite of, exodus from 
Egypt reward for, 73; crossing of 
Red Sea because of, 73; led to mar¬ 
tyrdom, 80-81. 

Classification, of the laws in the Mish- 
nah, 90; generic term for God not 
really a, 198-200. 

Coghill, E. G., 24. 

Cognitive concept, the, 50 f.; not de¬ 
pendent on a definition, 50-51; has 
reference to perceptual experience, 
50-51; how it differs from the value- 
concept, 51-52, 68—159; a disintegrat¬ 
ing mental agent, 68-69; is readily 
translatable, 77; the definite, objec¬ 
tive character of, 107-8 (see also De¬ 
fined concept, the); does not indi¬ 
cate significance, 110; “angel” as a, 
184; “demon” as a, 184-86. 

Cognitive concepts, generally consist¬ 
ent dichotomy of value and, 143 f., 
151-52. 

Cognitive term(s), ritualistic objects 
that are designated by, 171; the 
question of sejarim as a, 172. 

Cohen, Boaz, 370n. 

Coherence of rabbinic thought, see 
Organismic coherence of value- 
concepts. 

Coherence, supplementary forms of, 
26, 40n. See also Organismic coher¬ 
ence. 

Collected Papers of C. S. S. Pierce (ed. 
Hartshorne and Weiss), 30n., 286n. 

Collective nouns, may be conceptual 
terms, 56. 

Commentary on the Bible (Ibn Ezra). 
249n.; 294nn., 297, 344n. 

Commentary on the Bible (S. D. Luz- 
zatto), 75n. 

Commentary on the Bible (Rashi), 
312n., 344n., 348n., 363n. 
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Commentary on Kohelet (Hebrew) 
(H. L. Ginsberg), 294n. 

Commentary on the Pentateuch (Nah- 
manides), 223n., 25In., 268, 294n., 
326, 327. 

Commentary on Psalms (Hebrew) 
(Z. P. Chajes), 344n. 

Commentary on the Mishnah (Mai- 
monides), 106, 155, 341. 

Commentary on the Mishnah (Ch. 
Albeck), 370n. t 372n. 

Commentary to Moreh Nebukim 
(Abarbanel), 327. 

Commentary > on the Palestinian Tal¬ 
mud, A (L. Ginzberg), 28n., 35, 43, 
73n., 94, I27n., 128, 129n., 184, 209n., 
226n., 253, 344, 345n., 356n., 359, 
359n., 360nn. 

Comminations, those in Deuteronomy 
uttered by Moses himself, 75. 

Commonplace, the, significance of, 
169. 

Communicability, of normal mysti¬ 
cism, 201 f. 

Communication, Haggadah is a sup¬ 
plementary form of, 84. 

“Communion with God,” not a rab¬ 
binic concept, 57. 

Composition, forms of, in Haggadah, 
62 f. 

Concentration, before and after 
prayer, 208. See also Kawwanah. 

Concepts, see Cognitive concept; De¬ 
fined concept; Value-concept. 

Conceptual phases, not crystallized in 
conceptual terms, 17; concept of 
Nes has two, 161. 

Conceptual tcrrn(s), valuational, is 
only suggestive or connotative, 23, 
38-39; is always a noun-form, 35 f.; 
is an abstract term, 37; are part of 
the common vocabulary, 37; differ 
in their generalizing powers, 38; is a 
stable term, 44; value-concept must 
have a, 52-53; "election of Israel” 
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not given a, 55; “Israel” as a, 55-56; 
a collective noun may be a, 56; use 
of a non-rabbinic, 57-58; auxiliary 
ideas not given, 220 ; those found in 
rabbinic literature but not in Bible, 
288-90; biblical words with new 
and wider connotations in rabbinic 
usage, 290 f.; words having one 
meaning in Bible and another in 
rabbinic usage, 295-97; of secondary 
importance in philosophy and sci¬ 
ence, 46; the generic terms for God 
as, 194 f. 

Conceptualization, of perceived things, 
50; in the valuational life, 51. 

Concretization, as a major character¬ 
istic of the value-concepts, 79-81; of 
the concept of charity, 109; when 
concepts cease to be indeterminate, 
131; “anthropomorphisms'* and the 
necessity for vividness in haggadic, 
141; angelology makes for vividness 
in, 187; definition of, 191; concept 
of Gilluy Shekinah allows for con¬ 
tradictions in, 230-31. 

Conduct, Kedushah as bearing upon, 
169-70, 176. 

Connotation, each conceptual term 
has its own, 38 f.; function of con¬ 
ceptual term is, 38-39, 46; same 
terms in Bible and rabbinic thought 
differ in, 290 f. 

Contradictions, in haggadic state¬ 
ments, 74-76. See also Haggadah; 
Multiple interpretation. 

Converts), Jethro and Rahab were, 
28; and the “making” of a soul, 114; 
laws regarding marriage of kohen 
with, 292n. See also Ger; Proselytes. 

Corporate justice, as a conceptual 
phase, 17; and Adam's sin, 53; ex¬ 
odus from Egypt interpreted as, 73. 

Corporate personality, of the group, 
82; and corporate responsibility, 
218. 


Corporeality of God, held as a princi¬ 
ple by some medieval authorities, 
282-83; and motion, 325, 327. See 
also Anthropomorphism. 

Corrections of the Soferim, the, Lie- 
berman*s theory on, 336n. 

Creed, ' Emunah has no connotation 
of, 42; rabbinic dogmas are not a, 
367. 

Cruse of oil lasting for eight days, 
Nes of, 160n. 

dabar ’after , and haggadic interpreta¬ 
tion, 71-72; its use in Halakah, 72n. 

Daniel, prayers attributed to, 128n.; 
Nes ordained from Creation for, 
154; the question as to his being 
among the prophets, 25In. 

Darke Ha-Agadah (I. Heinemann), 
40n., 105n., 114n., 117n., 278n„ 
297nn., 298n. 

Darke Ha-Mishnah (Z. Frankel), 91 n., 
92n., 242n. 

David, referred to as among the 
patriarchs, 38n.; all Israel eligible 
for kingship only until God chose, 
61. 

Davidson, Israel, 21 On. 

Day, Nissim that occur every, 159; 
occasions for experiencing normal 
mysticism every, 203; Berakah on 
the light of the, 168; as manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s love, 168. 

Day of Atonement, atoning power of, 
182; the controversy regarding offer¬ 
ing of the incense on, 245 f. 

Days of the Messiah, the, before the 
resurrection, 362; differences of 
opinion in regard to, 362-63; differ¬ 
ences between world to come and, 
363. 

Death, opinion that it is result of sin, 
76. 

Deeds of loving-kindness, as sub¬ 
concept, 15; concept of, refers also 



to deeds beyond what is required by 
law, 80. 

Defined concept(s), the, definite char¬ 
acter of, 108; present where there is 
a dichotomy of value and cognitive 
concepts, 152. 

Definition, value-concepts not given, 
45 f.; performs function of abstrac¬ 
tion and classification, 46; the at¬ 
tempts to give value-concepts, 83; in 
Halakah, 109; for the idea of regu¬ 
larity in nature there is no, 149. 

de Laguna, G. A., 50, 51, 51n., 68, 201. 

Deluge, the, God mourns over, 141. 

Democracy, attempts at defining it, 
83n.; role of intellectuals in, 89n.; 
weakness of value-concepts of, 138. 

Demons, as a cognitive concept, 184— 
86; as a popular belief, 185-86; view 
that they ceased from the world 
when Tabernacle was built, 186. 

Denotation, a characteristic of cogni¬ 
tive concepts, 51. 

derash , and peshat , 99-101, 115-16, 
117n.; in Halakah no dichotomy of 
peshat and, 123-26; and the ele¬ 
ment of indeterminacy, 132. 

Derek Ere z, subconcept of Torah, 15, 
16; as classifying term, 36-37; pro¬ 
hibits building with wood of fruit¬ 
bearing trees, 36; behavior of the 
stranger as, 36. 

Deuteronomy, Book of, comminations 
in, 75. 

Development, rabbinic thought as a, 
see Organismic development. 

Dihherot, relation to land of Israel, 
61; Aaron experienced several. 237n. 

Dibbur , the, an appellative for God, 
204; as God’s utterance to the 
prophets, 236; to all Israel at Sinai, 
236n.; as associated with Gilluy 
Shekinah , 250; as an overlapping 
concept, 251. 
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Dichotomy, concept of Gilluy Sheki¬ 
nah an exception to, 233. 

Dictionary (Jastrow), 171 n., 295n., 
302n. 

Differences of opinion, in Halakah, 
93 f.; in regard to resurrection of 
the dead, 362-63; in regard to pe¬ 
riod of days of Messiah, 362-63; re¬ 
garding the world to come, 363-64. 
See also Contradictions; Variety of 
opinion. 

Dikduke Soferim (R. N. Rabbinovicz), 
36n., 124n., 147n. 

Distributive justice, as a conceptual 
phase, 17. 

“Divine Light,” a medieval idea, 282; 
Shekinah and Providence as, 325. 

Dogma, how a value-concept may con¬ 
tract into a, 319n., 358n.; the term 
4 ikkar as meaning, 342n. See also 
Rabbinic dogma. 

Dor Dor We-Doreshaw (I. H. Weiss), 
134n., 356nn. 

R. Dosa, 235. 

Duran, Simeon, 155n. 

Durkheim, E., 48n., 49n. 

Eagle, God’s love and analogy of, 71- 
72. 

Edeles, Samuel, 196n., 309n. 

Efficacy of Torah, as a conceptual 
phase, 17; as related to the right¬ 
eous and the learned, 29. 

Egypt, Dibberot in, 61; why the ten 
plagues were visited on, 140; She¬ 
kinah withdrew to highest firma¬ 
ment because of sins of, 226. 

’El, as a generic term for God, 194, 
195-96. 

R. Eleazar, 19, 58n., 23In., 343. 

R. Eleazar l>. Azriah, 73, 74. 

Election of Israel, is an auxiliary idea, 
55-57; no conceptual term for, 55; 
in the liturgy, 56-57. 
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Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, The (E. Durkheim), 48n. 

R. Eliezer, 71, 92n., 94, 125, 127, 164, 
166, 239n. 

Elijah, opinion that he did not go up 
to heaven, 74, 232; appears to indi¬ 
viduals in rabbinic times, 259. 

’Eloah , as a generic term for God, 194 
f.; used as a proper noun, 199. 

’Elohim , as referring to God, 196, 198; 
used as proper noun, 200 ; when 
used as an oath or vow, 206, 207; 
associated with Middat Ha-Din 
(God’s justice), 217; relation be¬ 
tween biblical and rabbinic usage, 
300n. 

*Elohot t a plural term, 198-99; not to 
be confused with * Elohut , I 99 n. 

Emanation, an epithet for God does 
not represent an, 205. 

Einperor-worship, negated by Malkut 
Shamayim , 13 In. 

Emphatic trend(s), biblical plea for 
justice turned into plea for mercy, 
99; rabbinic thought characterized 
by, 297-98; otherness of God as an, 
321-24. 

*Emunah, as distinguished from Bitta- 
hon t 42-43, 372n.; has not the con¬ 
notation of creed, 42. See also Bitta - 
hon; Faith. 

Ha-*Emunot Weha-De‘ot (Saadia), 
325n. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 48n. 

Enelow, H. G., I20,212n. 

Ephodi, 153n. 

Epstein, A., 199. 

Epstein, J. N., 355n. 

‘erub, a rabbinic enactment, 357 . 

Essay on Man, An (E. Cassirer), 145, 
146. 

Esther, events of, regarded by some 
as end of all biblical Nissim, 155. 

Eternity of God, see God’s eternity. 

Ethical outlook, breadth of, 28. 


Euphemism, examples of, 312n., 313n., 
344n. 

Eusebius, 157n. 

Event, multiple interpretation of an, 
73-74. 

Evil, reaction of the Rabbis to pres¬ 
ence of, 218; Berakah over a tiding 
of, 203, 219n. 

Evil Yezer , Israel’s reward for with¬ 
standing, 187-88; may incite belief 
that God eats and drinks, 315. 

’’Existence of God,” as a phrase used 
in medieval Jewish philosophy, 341. 

Exodus from Egypt, Malkut Shama¬ 
yim accepted by Israel at, 21; given 
various interpretations, 73-74; as a 
rabbinic dogma, 358-61; “acknowl¬ 
edgment” of the yoke of Mizwot 
associated with “acknowledgment” 
of, 358-59; mentioned in Berakah 
after the Shema\ 359-60; a personal 
experience, imaginatively, at Pass- 
over Seder, 360-61. 

Experience, see Religious experience. 

Experience of God, as expressed in 
concepts, 202; in prayer, 209 f.; and 
the acceptance of Malkut Shamayim 
(God’s Kingship), 212-13; the study 
of Torah and, 213-14; associated 
with integration of the self, 257-58; 
Bat Kol not associated with, 262; 
was not sporadic, 265-66; rela¬ 
tion between biblical and rabbinic, 
300 f.; acknowledgment of God in¬ 
volves, 343-47. See also Normal mys¬ 
ticism; Relationship to God. 

Experiential concepts, 30 f. See also 
Value-concepts. 

“Faint-hearted,” the law concerning 
the, 100 . 

Faith, he that prays loudly is among 
those of little, 209. See also 
*Emunah. 



Fast-days, symbol on, 128. 

Father, as term for God in prayer, 

210 . 

“Father in heaven,” 183; an appella¬ 
tive for God, 204, 270; “would sub¬ 
ject their heart to their,” 348n. 

Fear of God, whilst studying, 29. See 
also Yir'at Shamayim. 

“Feet of the Shekinah ,” see Shekinah . 

Festival of Tabernacles, nexus in con¬ 
nection with law concerning, 93. 

Festivals, the, Berakah on, 64; as 
occasions for instruction, 86. 

Figurative interpretation, Haggadah 
is not, 102 f.; Maimonides* rationale 
of, 102-4; no indeterminacy of be¬ 
lief in, 139. See also Allegorical in¬ 
terpretation. 

Finkelstein, Louis, 237n., 246n., 253n., 
36In., 362n., 363n., 364. 

Fire, as a symbol for Torah, 230n. 

First Commandment, as expressing 
Malkut Shamayim , 21. 

First Trilogy (J. Cary), 369n. 

Folk, the, interaction of Rabbis with, 
84 f., 319n.; Rabbis instructed and 
trained, 86-87; Haggadah and, 113; 
and indeterminacy of belief, 133; 
possessed quasi-scientific concepts 
of regularity in nature, 147 f.; and 
normal mysticism, 204, 211; and 
Halakah, 211; their acquaintance 
with the Bible, 216-17; opinion 
that Holy Spirit rests on, 25In. 

Folk-tales, some haggadot based on, 
140. 

Food, Berakot on, 168. 

Forgiveness, prayer for, 210; God 
taught Moses prayer for, 309. 

Form(s), function of, 68; as achieving 
unity in work of art, 112. 

Four cups of wine, given various in¬ 
terpretations, 360n. 

Frankel, Z., 91 n., 92n., 242n. 
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Freedom of speech, not an evaluating 
concept, 4. 

Freedom of the will, an auxiliary idea, 
53, 54-55. 

Friedlaender, Israel, 103n. 

Friedmann, M., 274n. 

“Friend,” as term for God, 270. 

Frisch, E„ 79n. 

From Adam to Noah (Heb.), (M. D. 
[U.] Cassuto), 300n. 

From Noah to Abraham (Heb.), (M. D. 
[U.] Cassuto), 140n. 

“From the Torah,” compared with 
’asmakta , 125-26. 

Fruit-bearing trees, prohibition 
against building with wood of, 36. 

Frumkin, L., 210n., 269n. 

Fundamental concepts, 15; possess sub¬ 
concepts, 15; possess also conceptual 
phases, 17; as tracer concepts, 22-23; 
interweave with other concepts, 24; 
concept of Gilluy Shekinah inter¬ 
weaves with, 228-29. See also Mid- 
dat Ha-Din; Middat Rahamim ; 
Torah; Israel. 

R. Gamaliel, 87n., 180n., 254, 255. 

R. Gebiha of Argiza, 116. 

Geburah , an appellative for God, 225. 

Geburot geshattiim, 160. 

Geiger, Abraham, 235n., 240n., 243n., 
244, 321 n., 362nn. 

Gemilut Hasidim, see deeds of loving- 
kindness. 

Genizah Studies / (L. Ginzberg), 60n., 
65n., 67n., 200n. 

Gentile(s), Holy Spirit can rest on, 52, 
135-36; recompensed for good 
deeds, 135-36; generic terms for 
God used in discussion with, 206-7; 
reference to rabbinic comments on, 
28; righteous among the, 41. 

Ger, as a value-concept, 184; differ¬ 
ences between biblical and rabbinic 
connotations of, 290-93; universal- 
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istic connotation of concept of, 
29I-9S. See also Convert; Proselytes; 
Gerim. 

Gere Ha-Arez, semi-proselytes, 39n. 

Gere ’Ummot Ha-Olam , semi-prose¬ 
lytes, 39n. 

Gerim (proselytes), subconcepts of, 
39n.; as a subconcept of Israel, 56; 
Abram and Sarai made, 99. 

Geschichte der Attributenlehre (D. 
Kaufmann), 282n. 

Gesenius, W., 162n. 

gezerot, see Halakah. 

Gilluy Shekinah, not limited to oc¬ 
casion at Sinai, 57-58; in the en¬ 
larged Jerusalem, I18n.; the mani¬ 
festation of God to human senses, 
228 f.; not necessarily associated 
with a particular Nes, 230; and the 
giving of the manna, 230-31; ex¬ 
perience of, 233; does not take place 
“in this world,” 234-35; Dibbur as 
a form of, 236; term itself occurs 
only once, 237; assumption that pil¬ 
grims in Temple could experience, 
241, 244; Mishnah rejects assump¬ 
tion that pilgrims could experience, 
242-44; as a subject of controversy 
between Sadducees and Pharisees, 
245—49; associated with prophecy in 
two ways, 250-52; as associated with 
Dibbur , 250; the authority derived 
from, 252; its relation to normal 
mysticism, 254-55; Merkabah mys¬ 
ticism not the same as, 260-61. See 
also God; Shekinah, 

Gilluy Shekinah, the concept of, inter¬ 
weaves with the four fundamental 
concepts, 228-29; often associated 
with concept of Israel, 229; often 
imbedded in statements, 229-30; 
allows for contradictory concretiza- 
tions, 230-31; involves sensory ex¬ 
perience, 231-32; an admixture of 
the valuational and the cognitive. 


233; largely not applied to rabbinic 
times; 234 f.; restriction of, 238-39; 
instances in Halakah of, 239 f.; its 
restriction in the Halakah, 245; 
restricted early in rabbinic period, 
248; as an overlapping concept, 251. 

Ginsberg, H. L., 294n. 

Ginzberg, Louis, 28n., 35, 38n., 43, 
44n., 60n., 65n., 66, 66nn., 67n., 73n., 
85, 86, 90n., 94, 95, 122, 127n., 128, 
129n., 140, 184, 199n„ 209n., 226n., 
23In., 253, 253n., 270n., 344, 345n., 
355n., 356n., 359, 359n., 360nn. 

Glory, the, see Ha-Kabod. 

God, blesses man, 64; blessings by, 64; 
power of, contrasted with man's, 64; 
slandered by serpent, 60n.; studies 
Torah daily, 66; judges the world 
daily, 66; sustains the world daily, 
66; laughter by, 66; is a Brother to 
Israel, 74; hears whispered prayer, 
195; epithets or appellatives for, 
204-6; appellatives for, as a factor 
in normal mysticism, 205; addressed 
as “Thou,” 202, 210; fills His world, 
221; shares Israel’s sorrow and joys, 
224; will reveal Himself in world to 
come, 229; revealed Himself at Red 
Sea as a hero whilst at Sinai as an 
old man full of mercy, 229; fights 
Israel's battles for them, 230; cannot 
be seen by men in their lifetime, 
235; nearness of, in contexts both of 
normal mysticism and Gilluy She¬ 
kinah , 254; is the locus of the world, 
256; sanctifies His Name in Israel, 
275; taught Moses prayer for for¬ 
giveness, 309; Imitatio hominis on 
the part of, 277, 278, 322, 324; 
Shekinah as a name for, 326; Minim 
“know God and deny Him,” 341-42; 
“denial of the root” is denial of, 
342-43; acknowledgment of God in¬ 
volves experience of God, 343-47; 
Malkut Shamayim linked with ac- 
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knowledgment of, 346-47; acknowl¬ 
edgment of God is experience and 
not dogma, 347; a transgression im¬ 
plies denial of, 351; neglect of study 
of Torah is tantamount to denial 
of, 352-53; neglect of study of 
Torah finally results in denial of, 
352-53; immoral conduct implies 
denial of, 352n. See also Experience 
of God; Normal mysticism; Rela¬ 
tionship to God; Shekinah; Gilluy 
Shekinah; Middat Ha-Din; Middat 
Rahamim ; Otherness of God; Ap¬ 
pellatives for God. 

God, “belief in existence of,” 42; idea 
of, not inferred, 48, 49; f Eloah t *El 
and f Elohim as conceptual terms 
for, 194 f., are not really generic, 
198-200, used as proper nouns, 199- 
200, are limited to five contexts, 
206-7, express consciousness of re¬ 
lationship to God, 270-71, point to 
otherness of God, 307; concept of, is 
sui generis, 200-1; “implications” to 
be found in Jewish tradition of an 
abstract conception of, 284; source 
of Judaism not a concept of, 286-87. 

God’s eternity, is an auxiliary idea, 55. 

God’s forgiveness, an aspect of His 
love, 219. 

God’s justice, universality of, 52; the 
many aspects of, 218; tempered by 
His mercy, 219. See also Middat 
Ha-Din. 

God's justice, the concept of, sub¬ 
concepts of, 15; the conceptual 
phases of, 17; integrated with con¬ 
cept of Malkut Shamayim , 19 f.; 
imbedded in statement, 52; as con¬ 
cretized in legends and episodes, 
141, 142; interweaves with concept 
of Gilluy Shekinah, 228-29; Middah 
Tobah and Middat Pur*anut are 
subconcepts of, 219n.; Nes is a sub¬ 
concept of God's love and, 162n. 


God’s Kingship, see Kingship of God; 
Malkut Shamayim. 

God's love, manifestations of, 52; 
manifested to Israel, 20; and as 
depicted in Song of Songs, 105; 
and analogy of eagle, 71-72; Abra¬ 
ham's emphasis on, 99; as mani¬ 
fested in giving sustenance, 168; 
as manifested in light of day, 168; 
as associated with repentance, 215; 
metaphorical expressions of, 270. 
See also Middat Rahamim. 

God’s love, the concept of, subcon¬ 
cepts of, 15; interweaves with con¬ 
cept of Malkut Shamayim , 20; Nes 
is a subconcept of God's justice 
and, 162n.; as a dominant theme, 
219-20, 302-3; interweaves with 
concept of Gilluy Shekinah , 229; as 
concretized in legends and episodes, 
141 - 42 . See also Middat Rahamim. 

God’s mercy, tempers His justice, 219. 

God’s omnipotence, an auxiliary idea, 
55. 

God’s omniscience, an auxiliary idea, 
53-54; a static idea, 54; implicates 
idea of God's otherness, 319-20. 

Golah we-Nekar (E. Kaufmann), 
290n., 291 n., 292n., 293n. 

Goldman, Solomon, 85, 286n. 

Goldschmidt, D., 372n. 

Good deeds, subconcept of Torah, 
15, 16. 

Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden 
<L. Zunz) 86, 234n., 260. 

Goy(im), the concept of, distinctive 
connotation of, 40-41; rabbinical 
usage not the same as biblical, 40; 
connotes a status in rabbinic usage, 
295; who do not forget God, 41. 

Grace after meals, benedictions in, 
127,168. 

Grammar, Rabbis' approach to, 101. 

Grass, growth of, a manifestation of 
God’s love, 52. 
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Great Court, The. see Bet Din Ha- 
Gadol. 

Greek in Jewish Palestine (Saul Lie- 
berman), 39n., 87, 158n. 

Greenberg, Simon, lG9n. 

Group, the, and the interaction with 
the self, 81-83; corporate person¬ 
ality of, 82. 

Gulack, A., 73n. 

Gulkowitsch, L., 369n. 

Guttmann, A., 158n., 165n., 167n. 

Guttmann, M., 102n., 124, 127, 129n., 
206. 

Hadrian, designated as wicked, 27. 

Haftarah, the, and the rabbinic ser¬ 
mons, 63; Berakah after reading, 
345n. 

Haggadah, its relation to Halakah, 
11; occasionally influences Halakah, 
128; and halakic methodology, 120; 
each haggadic statement a unit by 
itself, 59 f.; independent character 
of interpretations in, 65-67,71,72f.; 
association of ideas as connecting 
device in,61; examples of excgetical, 
61-62; forms of composition in, 
62 f., 68; as public instruction, 62- 
63; variety of opinion in, 71 f.; and 
multiple interpretation, 120-21; ex¬ 
amples of multiple interpretation 
in, 72-73; contradictory statements 
in, 74-76; reflects relation between 
“social mind" and individual mind, 
76 f.; is a supplementary form of 
communication, 84; attitude of Rab¬ 
bis toward, 87; interpretations of 
Bible texts are usually concretiza- 
tions of rabbinic concepts in, 98-99; 
is not figurative interpretation, 
102 f.; as representing the folk, 113; 
its kinship with poetry, 113; as in¬ 
terpretation of Bible, 114-15; bibli¬ 
cal texts as stimulus in, 114-16; its 
conceptual kinship with the Bible, 


117; Maimonides on, 118-19; has 
features characterized by indeter¬ 
minacy, 132; and indeterminacy of 
belief, 133 f.; affirmations in, 135— 
36; “erasure” of interpretations in, 
137-38; vestiges of Babylonian 
myths in, 140n.; and the category of 
significance, 192-93; made value- 
concepts vivid, 258-59; as a reflec¬ 
tion of actual experience, 324. See 
also Haggadic interpretation. 

Haggadic interpretation, dabar ’aher 
in, 71-72; no demand for consist¬ 
ency in, 72-73; different for scholars 
and for masses, 87-88; why each 
statement is a complete entity in, 
110-11; peshat and derash in, 115— 
16; “sequence of thought" required 
between text and, 118-19; thirty- 
two rules for, 119-20; early origin 
of rules for, 120n.; how it differs 
from halakic interpretation, 122 f.; 
and the clement of indeterminacy, 
132; may contradict biblical state¬ 
ments, 133-35. 

Haggadic stereotypes, see Structural 
stereotypes. 

Hagiographa, and the proem form, 62. 

Hakam, concept of, and concept of 
Talmid Hakam , 43. See also Learn¬ 
ed, the. 

Hakamim, the, respect for, 137; repre¬ 
senting majority opinion, 239; he 
that docs not study Torah will hate, 
353; divine character of laws and 
interpretations derived by, 354-56; 
conscious of their creative role, 355- 
56; the authority of, 356. 

Halakah, relation of Haggadah to, 11; 
Haggadah and methodology of, 120 
(See also Halakic interpretation); 
occasionally influenced by haggadot, 
128; Yelammcdenu sermon begins 
with, 64; reflects qualities of the 
value-concepts, 72n., 93-95, 130; 
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logic in, 75-76; as concretizing the 
value-concepts, 79-81, 109; is not 
“legalism,” 80; nexus in, 89 f., 369n.; 
divergence of opinion in, 93 f.; 
divergence in practice, 94-95; ma¬ 
jority rule in, 94-95; definitions in, 
109; rules of interpretation in, 122- 
23; inferences from the Bible in, 
123; and the liturgy, 130; Nissim not 
to be taken account of in discussions 
of, 163-65; how it makes for recur¬ 
rent or fixed concretizations of 
value-concepts, 167 ff.; ritualistic ob¬ 
jects are governed by, 170-71; on 
Kedushah , 178 f.; gives character to 
the holy days, 181; and the cate¬ 
gory of significance, 183, 193; as it 
affected prayer, 208-9, 210 f.; and 
the folk, 211 ; and normal mysticism, 
212; instances of Gilluy Shekinah in, 
239 f.; restriction of concept of Gil¬ 
luy Shekinah in, 245; often rejects 
Bat Kol, 262; “is according to Bet 
Hillel,” 262n.; its dependence on 
the Bible, 299-300; eliminated mag¬ 
ic from ritual, 300; and the dictum 
that “Torah speaks according to the 
language of man,” 32In.; takkanot 
(ordinances) and gezerot (prohibi¬ 
tory decrees) avowedly rabbinic in 
origin, 356-57. See also halakah le- 
Moshe mi-Sinai. 

halakah le-Moshe mi-Sinai , and kin¬ 
dred halakot, 92n.; and ’ asmakta , 
124n. 

Halakic interpretation, how it differs 
from haggadic interpretation, 122 - 
26; occasionally analogous to hag¬ 
gadic interpretation, 126-27; mul¬ 
tiple interpretation in, 129; non- 
Massoretic readings also utilized in, 
240; many laws are like “mountains 
hanging by a hair” with regard to 
scriptural support in, 354. See also 
Halakah. 


Halakic Midrashim, and their relation 
to Mishnah, 121-22. 

Hallel, at Passover Seder, 158. 

R. Hama bar Hanina, 72, 73n., 105. 

R. Hananel, 93n., 171n., 251n. 

Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah, Nes 
wrought for them, 160; Nes or¬ 
dained from creation for, 154. 

R. Hananiah ben Antigonos, 200. 

R. Hananyah ben Halnisi, 74. 

Handworterbuch (W. Gesenius), 162n., 
194n., 294n. 

R. Hanina ben Dosa, wife of, “accus¬ 
tomed to Nissim ,” 157. 

Hanukkah, Nes of, 155; acknowledg¬ 
ment of Nissim on, 159-60; on the 
question of the holiness of the lights 
of, 172n.; lights of, a rabbinic enact¬ 
ment, 357. 

haroset, given various interpretations, 
360n., 372n. 

Hasid , superior to Zaddik, 39; concept 
of, as possessing its own connota¬ 
tion, 39-40; related to Zaddik , 40n. 
See also Pious, the. 

Hasidim, customs in regard to prayer 
practiced by early, 208. 

Hayerushalmi Kiphshuto (S. Lieber- 
man), 372n. 

Heaven, opinion that Moses and Eli¬ 
jah did not go up to, 74; stood still 
at behest of Moses, 156. 

Heaven, an appellative for God, 204. 

Hebrew Reborn (Shalom Spiegel), 
286n. 

Heinemann, I., 40n„ 105n., 115n., 
117n., 153n., 166, 166n., 278n., 281n., 
297nn., 298n., 370n. 

Hekalot, in Merkabah mysticism, 260. 

Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (Saul 
Lieberman), 73n., 101n., 120n., 

123n„ 261, 319n., 336n., 349n., 354n. 

Hellenistic philosophers, and allegori¬ 
cal interpretation, 102 . 
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Heller, Bernard, 359n. 

Henotheism, and monotheism, 48. 

“Hereafter concepts,” are beliefs 
rather than value-concepts, 364; 
dogmatic character of, 364-65; vari¬ 
ety of opinion with respect to, 365n. 

Hermeneutic rules, and the halakic 
nexus, 91; of Hillel and R. Ishmael, 
123; kinship with methods of rhe¬ 
tors, 123n. 

Heschel, A. J., 252n. 

Hezekiah, regard for honor of, 137; 
opinion that Israel had enjoyed 
Messiah in days of, 365. 

Hezekiah bar Hiyya, 313. 

Hidden meaning, in allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, 103. 

Hierarchical order, value-concepts 
have no, 25-26. 

Hierarchy of holiness, in holy days, 
181. 

High-priest, the, and the offering of 
incense on Day of Atonement, 245 f. 

Hillel, 85, 95, 123, 251n. See also Bet 
Hillel. 

R. Hillel, 365. 

R. Hillel b. Eliakim, 241n. 

Hillul Ha-Shem , concept of, inter¬ 
weaves with other concepts, 45n.; 
as compared with antecedent in the 
Bible, 288-89; and daily actions, 
289. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (G. A. Smith), 48. 

Historical Survey of Jewish Philan¬ 
thropy , An (E. Frisch), 79n. 

History of Medieval Jewish Philos¬ 
ophy (I. Husik), 282n. 

R. Hiyya, 118n. 

Hoffmann, D„ 42n., 240n. 

Holiness, gives significance to rites, 7; 
a rite evokes consciousness of, 173- 
74; hierarchy of, 178 f. See also 
Kedushah. 


Holy, ritual objects characterized as, 
177. 

Holy days, the, Halakah objectifies, 
181. 

Holy of Holies, the, question of Gil - 
luy Shekinah in, 245 f. 

Holy One blessed be He, the, an ap¬ 
pellative for God, 204. 

Holy Scriptures, “make the hands un¬ 
clean,” 180n. 

Holy Spirit, the, can rest on Gentiles 
and slaves, 52, 135-36; ceased when 
the last prophets died, 250-51; as 
resting on the folk, 25In.; as con¬ 
ceived in medieval Jewish philoso¬ 
phy, 282. See also Ruah Ha-Kodesh . 

Honi the circle-drawer, 156. 

Honoring of parents, commandment 
of, given at Marah, 58n. 

hosha'na \ as a synonym for myrtle, 
171n. 

Hospitality, caused Shekinah to rest 
on prophet of Baal, 250. 

How Natives Think (L. L£vy-Bruhl), 
33, 144, 146. 

Huichol, the, conceptual “identities” 
among, 144. 

Human equality, a concept not pro¬ 
duced by logic, 6. 

R. Huna, 256. 

R. Huna bar Nathan, 116. 

Husik, I., 282n. 

Ibn Samuel, J. (J. Kaufman), 103nn. 

Idea of the Holy, The (R. Otto), 
176n., 307n. 

Ideals of the Jewish Prayer Book 
(Simon Greenberg), 169n. 

Idioms, value-concepts less translata¬ 
ble than, 78. 

Idolaters, “do not know God and deny 
Him,” 341. 

Idolatry, will be uprooted, 19; adul¬ 
tery, murder, and, defiling character 
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of, 170; obverse of Malkut Shama- 
yim , 27. See also *Abodah Zarah. 

Idols, in Egypt, 61; become “gods’' as 
soon as they are made, 195; Molek 
as a generic term for, 200. See also 
'Abodah Zarah. 

Ignorant, the, as subconcept, 15, 28- 
29; obverse of the learned, 27. 

Imitation of God, and Kedushah , 
169-70; refers to imitation of as¬ 
pects of God’s loving-kindness, 219. 

Immanence of God, not expressed in 
term Shekinah, 255-56; and the idea 
of God as locus of the world, 256- 
57. 

Immersion, of the proselyte, 292. 

Incantation(s), against demons, 185, 
186; Exod. 15:26 as an, 367n. 

Incense, the controversy between 
Pharisees and Sadducees regarding 
offering of, 245 f. 

Incest, laws of, given at Marah, 58n. 

"Independent attributes," are auxil¬ 
iary ideas, 55 n. 

Indeterminacy, range of value-con¬ 
cepts characterized by, 38; and the 
category of significance, 131 f.; as 
exhibited by concept of Mat tan 
Torah , 348; of the concept of Torah, 
353-58. 

Indeterminacy of belief, 131 ff.; can 
harden into determinate belief, 
135-38; with respect to angelology, 
187; and the idea of God’s other¬ 
ness, 323-24. See also Belief. 

Individual, the, and society, 1 f., 8 ; 
over-stressed in some theories of 
religion, 7 - 8 ; in primitive societies, 
82-83,298n., 369n.; concern of Bible 
with, 298n. See also Personality; 
Self, the. 

Ineffability, see Communicability. 

Instruction, occasions for, 86 . 


Integration, r61e of the fundamental 
concepts in process of, 18; illustrated 
by passages on Malkut Shamayim , 
18 f.; process of, 22 f.; data inte¬ 
grated by each value-concept, 59- 
60; of the self, 81; of the value- 
concepts, experience of God associ¬ 
ated with, 214-15. See also Organ- 
ismic coherence. 

Interest, "acknowledgment" of exodus 
from Egypt associated with "ac¬ 
knowledgment" of commandments 
concerning, 359. 

Interpretation, accompanies every 
modem presentation of rabbinic 
thought, 8 f.; simple or literal, 99- 
101; Haggadah is not figurative, 
102 f.; how rabbinic interpretation 
differs from philosophic, 103-5; 
comparison of methods in halakic 
and haggadic, 122 f.; how emphasis 
on God’s love affects rabbinic, 219; 
non-Massoretic readings also uti¬ 
lized for, 240. See also Hermeneutic 
rules; Multiple interpretation. 

Interpretation of the Bible in the 
Mishnah, The (Samuel Rosenblatt), 
lOln. 

Introduction to the Talmud (M. Miel- 
ziner), 9 In. 

Introduction to the Talmud and Mid- 
rash (H. L. Strack), 42n., 67nn., 90n., 
91n., 122n., 147n., 157n. 

Intuition, in Bergson’s view, 88 . 

Isaac, as patriarch, 38n. See also Sacri¬ 
fice of Isaac. 

R. Isaac, 91, 117n., 134, 168, 257, 294. 

Isaac Abarbanel, 327. 

Isaac Aram a, on Targum Onkelos, 
328-29. 

R. Ishmael, 73, 91, 123, 127, 234. 

R. Ishmael b. R. Jose b. Halafta, 233. 

Israel, subconcepts of, 15, 55-56; as a 
conceptual term, 55-56; concept of, 
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wider connotations of rabbinic, 293; 
as referring to individual members 
of the people, 55, 55n.; preceded 
creation although realized later, 
16n.; and the rule of the nations, 
19; failed at Red Sea, 19; God’s 
loving-kindness to, 20; God's rule 
over, 20; accepted Malkut Shama- 
yim at exodus from Egypt and at 
Sinai, 21; excellence of, 21; the 
wicked of, 27; extolled by the Rab¬ 
bis, 42; all qualified for priesthood 
until Aaron was chosen, 61; all eli¬ 
gible for kingship until David was 
chosen, 61; patriarchs and prophets 
offered their lives in behalf of, 61- 
62; trusted in God at Red Sea, 74; 
God is a Brother to, 74; its love for 
God depicted in Song of Songs, 105; 
the familia of God, 169; Mizwot as 
a source of holiness to, 170; received 
two Kedushot , 187; rewarded when 
withstanding Evil Yezer , 187-88; 
are called children of Makom, 205; 
Shekinah accompanies, 223, 255-56; 
Shekinah left because of sinning of, 
224, 256; Shekinah dwelt below for 
the sake of, 224; God shares sorrows 
and joys of, 224; gathered "under 
the wings of the Shekinah” 227; 
God will reveal Himself in world 
to come to, 229; God fights their 
battles for them, 230; and ziw Ha - 
Shekinah , 231; Dibbur at Sinai to 
all, 236n.; God sanctifies His Name 
in, 275; God makes known His love 
for, 275; marked off from the na¬ 
tions by possessing oral Torah, 353- 
54; nations of the world will claim 
that they are, 354; opinion that in 
days of Hezekiah Messiah had been 
enjoyed by, 365; a sinner does not 
lose his status as a member of, 56n. 
See also Election of Israel, the; 
Land of Israel. 


Jacob, as patriarch, 38n.; opinion that 
he did not die, 134. 

Jacobs, L., 369n. 

R. Jeremiah ben Eleazar, 154, 156, 
162n. 

Jerusalem, as chosen, 61; crossing of 
Red Sea because of, 73; its boun¬ 
daries will reach Damascus, 117n. 
Jethro, righteous before conversion, 
28. 

Jew and the Universe , The (Solomon 
Goldman), 85, 286n. 

Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysti¬ 
cism, and Talmudic Tradition (G. 
G. Scholem), 371 n. 

Job, referred to as a patriarch, 38n. 

R. Johanan, 117n., 134,136,139,160n., 
186, 250, 302, 309, 316, 363. 

R. Johanan ben Dahabai, 242, 244. 

R. Johanan Ha-Sandelar, 85. 

R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 87n. 

Jonah, Nes ordained from Creation 
for, 154. 

R. Jonah Girondi, 208n. 

R. Jonathan, 154. 

Jonathan the shed, 186n. 

R. Jose, 74, 94, 117n., 232, 253n. 

R. Jose the Galilean, 100, 104, 127, 
310n. 

R. Jose ben Halafta, 233, 257. 

R. Jose ben Kisma, 250. 

R. Joseph, 152, 153, 21 In., 365. 

Joseph Albo, 283n., 294n., 342n., 367. 
R. Joseph Ibn Plat, 150n. 

Joseph the shed, 186n. 

Joshua, responsible for the defeat at 
Ai, 135. 

R. Joshua b. Hananiah, 41, 58n., 85, 
164, 23In., 262n. 

R. Joshua b. Korha, 196. 

R. Joshua b. Levi, 128, 209n., 241n. 
Joy, Israel accepted Malkut Shamayim 
with, 21; given the righteous, 29. 
Jubilee, use of *olam for, 294. 




R. Judah, 117n., 230, 242, 243, 244. 

R. Judah bar Ezekiel, 157. 

Rabbi Judah the Prince, 21, 74,75,91, 
182, 212n., 239n., 242, 274. 

R. Judah b. Tema, 242n., 244n. 

Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era (G. F. Moore), 28n., 
42. 67n., 79n., 101 n., 279, 292, 332, 
345, 367n. 

R. Judan, 313. 

R. Judan b. R. Simon, 313, 316, 320, 
343. 

Ha-Kabod (the Glory), as name for 
God, 74; as referring to Gilluy She * 
kinah f 74n., 253n. 

Kabyakol, as a mitigating expression, 
279,31 In. 

Kadushin, Phineas, 309n. 

R. Kahana, 115n. 

Kaufmann, D., 282n. 

Kaufmann, Ezekiel, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 290n., 291n., 292nn., 293n. f 
298n., 300, 321n., 330n. 

Kaufman, J., see Ibn Samuel, J. 

Kawwanah, the recital of the Shema * 
and, 212-13; study of Torah re¬ 
quires, 213. See also Concentration. 

Kedushah , as affecting daily conduct, 
169-70,176; an experiential concept, 
222; as imitation of God, 169-70, 
277; ritualistic objects classified as, 
171; not a power to be “utilized,” 
178; does not have any efficacy, 
178 f.; halakot on, 178 f.; hierarchy 
contains idea of reverence for, 180- 
81; Tum'ah as obverse of, 180n.; 
holy days are fixed concretizations 
of, 181; angels associated with, 184, 
187-88; associated with figure of 
“under the wings of the Shekinah ,” 
227; child born to proselytes is born 
in, 227. See also Holiness. 

Kedushah of the 4 Amidah , 44, 187n. 
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Kedushat Ha-Shem, and the concept 
of Kiddush Ha-Shem , 44; former 
generations laid down lives for, 158. 

Kedushat Ha-Yom, of the Day of 
Atonement, 182. 

Kedushot , as a term for holy objects, 
172; Israel received two, 187. 

KerVal Shema* , not prayer but study 
of Torah, 131 n. See also Shema*. 

Kesef Mishneh , 182n., 212n., 357n., 
370n. 

Kiddush , for the Sabbath, 56. 

Kiddush Ha-Shem t obverse of HiUul 
Ha-Shem , 27; and concept of Kedu¬ 
shat Ha-Shem , 44; in story of wom¬ 
an and her seven sons, 140; and 
angels, 187; awareness of God in¬ 
volved in, 214; as compared with its 
antecedent in the Bible, 288-89; 
and daily actions, 289. 

King of the kings of kings, the, an 
appellative for God, 204. 

Kingship of God, the, extends every¬ 
where, 18; and the Tetragramma- 
ton, 212n. See also Malkut Shama- 
yim. 

Kizzur Ha-Talmud (C. Tchemowitz), 

* 207n. 

Klatzkin, J., 153n. 

Kohen, laws regarding marriage of 
convert with, 292n. 

Kohler, W., 25. 

Kol Bo , 158n. 

Korah, and Nes of his destruction, 
154. 

Krauss, S., 172n. 

Krochmal, N., 63, 87, 87n., 92n., 93n. 

Kuppah , community chest, 79. 

Kuti, is not a Goy, 41 n. See also 
Samaritans. 

Kuzari (Yehudah Ha-Levi), 223n., 281, 
359n. 

“Labor,” holy days differentiated by 
what is classified as, 181. 
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Land of Israel, the, relation of Dib- 
berot to, 61; relation to God of him 
who dwells in, 195; opinion that 
Gilluy Shekinah accompanies study 
of Torah in, 233; Shekinah may re¬ 
veal itself outside of, 250; every-day 
talk in Holy Land is Torah, 358n.; 
and the resurrection of the dead, 
362. 

Language, as an organic whole, 69; 
“portmanteau” words in primitive, 
146n. 

Lauterbach, J. Z., 234n., 249n. 

“Law of participation,” the, governs 
conceptual identities in primitive 
societies, 144. 
la’w she-bikelalot , 72n. 

Learned, the, as subconcept, 15, 28- 
29; as obverse of the ignorant, 27; 
related to the righteous, 29. See also 
Hakam; Talmid Hakam. 

Le'atid Labo , general acceptance of 
Malkut Shamayim postponed to, 19. 
Lectern, as a tashmish , 178. 
“Legalism,” Halakah is not, 80. 
Legends, in Haggadah, 139-40; as used 
in concretization of concepts, 318- 
19. 

Legends of the Jews, The (L. Ginz- 
berg), 38n., 270n., 355n. 
leket , for the poor, 79; defined by laws, 
109. 

Levi, tribe of, why they diminished in 
numbers, 229. 

R. Levi, 87, 99. 

R. Levi bar Hayta, 105n. 

Leviathan, God’s sport with, 66 , 140. 
Levy, Jacob, 150n. 

Ldvy-Bruhl, L., 33, 144, 145. 
lex talionis , rabbinic interpretation 
of, 91. 

Lieberman, Saul, 39n., 60n., 63n., 73n., 
87, 101n„ 120 n., 123n., 131n., 139n., 
157n., 158n., 174n., 186n., 261, 31 In., 


319n., 336n., 344n., 349, 351n., 354n„ 
367n., 371n., 372nn. 

Light, a manifestation of God’s love, 
52. 

Liturgy, the, election of Israel in, 
56-57; interweaving of the value* 
concepts in, 130; acceptance of 
Malkut Shamayim and acknowledg¬ 
ment of God linked in, 346-47; a 
rabbinic dogma was at one time in, 
359-60. See also Prayer; Berakah. 

Locutions, Gilluy Shekinak and, 231- 
32; absent in normal mysticism, 252. 

Logic, value-concepts not the product 
of, 6 ; ways of applying value- 
concepts are result of, 6 ; rabbinic 
thought not coordinated into a 
system governed by, 31 f.; in Hala¬ 
kah, 123. 

“Logic of revealed religion,” negated, 
106. 

Love, as connoted by charity, 110. 

lulab, as ritualistic object, 170. 

Lumholtz, C., 144. 

Luria, David, 155n. 

Luzzatto, S. D., 75n., 286n., 329, 330, 
33Inn., 333n., 334n., 334. 

ma'aleh *ashan t “smoke raiser” put 
into incense, 247. 

Ma'aseh Bereshit, refers to section in 
Genesis, 36n.; in Maimonides* view, 
102; and Ma'aseh Merkabah , mystic 
lore taught privately, 260. 

Ma'aseh Merkabah , refers to section in 
Ezekiel, 36n.; and Ma'aseh Bereshit , 
mystic lore taught privately, 260. 
See also Yorede Merkabah . 

Mabo La-Mishnah (Albeck, Ch.), 369n. 

Mabo le-Massektot Abot ve-Abot d 
Rabbi Natan (L. Finkelstein), 361 n., 
363n., 364. 

Mabo Le-Nusah Ha-Mishnah (J. N. 
Epstein), 355n. 
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Mafteah Ha-Talmud (M. Guttmann), 
124n., 127n., 129n., 206. 

Magen *Abot (Simeon Duran), 155n. 

Magic, excluded by value-complex, 
158n.; former practices reinterpret¬ 
ed by Rabbis, 158n.; in paganism, 
300. 

Maharam of Lublin, 197n. 

Mahzor Vitry (ed. Hurwitz), 208n., 
269. 

Maimonides, 155, 171n. f 175n., 177n„ 
182n., 220n., 292n., 321n., 341, 
357nn., 370n.; and allegorical inter¬ 
pretation, 102-4; and revelation of 
the Torah, 106; on Haggadah as 
poetic expression, 118-19; on the 
Thirteen Middot, 126; on miracles, 
153-55; on Shekinah, 223; on an¬ 
thropomorphism and Targum On- 
kelos, 325-26. 

Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 
(G. Scholem), 234n., 260, 261, 307n. 

Makom, a term for God, 20n., 29n., 
204; why God is called, 256. 

Malbim, I27n., 246n., 248n., 249n. 

Malkut Shamayim , as an imbedded 
concept, 3-4; process of integration 
as illustrated by passages on, 18 f.; 
as expressed in the Shema *, 130,212; 
expressed in a declaration, 79-80; 
a mystical experience, 212-13; by 
individual daily, 197; by Israel at 
Sinai, 21; by Israel at exodus from 
Egypt, 21; acceptance of, 18n.; as 
expressed in First Commandment, 
21; and God’s rule over Israel, 20; 
obverse of idol-worship, 27; its 
negation of emperor-worship, 131 n.; 
will ultimately be recognized by 
whole world, 19, 197; affirmed in a 
parable, 257. See also Kingship of 
God. 

Malkuyyot, on Rosh Ha-Shanah, 131n. 

Malter, H., 325n. 


Man, concept of, 16n.; has connota¬ 
tion of universalism, 150; as an 
overlapping concept, 150. 

“Man,” as referring to God by "pro¬ 
phetic license,” 314-15. 

Mankind, will ultimately accept God’s 
kingship, 197. 

Manna, the, created on eve of first 
Sabbath, 154; giving of, and Gilluy 
Shekinah , 230-31. 

Mann, Jacob, 63, 64n., 65. 

Marah, commandments given at, 58n. 

Mar bar Rabina, 157. 

Marduk's struggle with Tiamat, hag- 
gadic echo of, 140. 

mar’eh Dihbur , 236-37; experienced 
by Moses, 236. 

Marett, R. R., 146n. 

Marmorstein, A., 204n., 217n., 277. 

Martyrdom, as an expression of the 
self, 80-81; of R. ‘Akiba, 131n.; 
brings home to others awareness of 
God, 214. 

Master of the world, as appellative for 
God, 205. 

Mattan Torah, not limited to Sinai, 
57-58; is both a value-concept and 
a belief, 348; allows for differences 
of opinion, 348; as a rabbinic 
dogma, 348 f.; Books of the Proph¬ 
ets. and Ketubim associated with, 
350-51; takes place anew, as it 
were, with every individual, 351-52; 
as modified by the dynamic concept 
of Torah, 353 f., 357-58. 
mazzah , mandatory character of Afiz- 
wah of, 175. 

Mead, G. H., 82. 

“Measure for measure,” subconcept of 
God’s justice, 15, 16; as applied to 
the learned, 29; and the ten plagues, 
140; in regard to denial of resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, 361. 
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Measures, ‘‘acknowledgment” of ex¬ 
odus from Egypt associated with 
“acknowledgment” of command¬ 
ments concerning, 359. 

Medieval exegetes, use of peshat and 
derash by, 100. 

Medieval Jewish philosophy, and alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, 102; concep¬ 
tualizes God’s omniscience, 220; on 
Shekinah, 223; and anthropomor¬ 
phism, 225; and the concept of 
Ruah Ha-Kodesh , 251n.; and “neg¬ 
ative attributes”, 282; and Targum 
Onkelos, 327-28; belief in existence 
of God in, 42; “existence of God” 
as a phrase used in, 341; the term 
'ikkar as meaning “dogma” in, 342n. 
See also Philosophy. 
megillah, reading of, introduced by 
the prophets, 252n. 

Mehkere Ha-Yahadut (S. D. Luzzatto), 
286n. 

R. Me’ir, 61n., 90, 209n., 2I9n., 224, 
239n. me'ilot, laws regarding diver¬ 
sion of sacred things to secular use, 
354. 

Memra\ as an appellative for God, 
205; Yekara\ and Shekinta*, and, are 
not “buffer-words”, 332; are rever¬ 
ential terms that cultivate aware¬ 
ness of God’s otherness, 333. 

Mental habit, a value-concept repre¬ 
sents a common, 37. 

Mental organism, value-complex is a, 
25. 

Merit of the children, subconcept of 
God’s justice, 15; an aspect of cor¬ 
porate justice, 17; and Ahaz, 137. 
Merit of the fathers, subconcept of 
God’s justice, 15; an aspect of cor¬ 
porate justice, 17; Israel redeemed 
from Egypt because of, 73; instances 
of, 73, 74; concretized in legend of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, 318-19. 

Messiah, opinion that in the days of 


Hezekiah Israel had enjoyed, 365. 
See also Days of the Messiah. 

mezuzah , as holy, 171, 177; the two 
different meanings of word, I72n. 

middah , as referring to rules of na¬ 
ture, 148; in the sense of a “qual¬ 
ity”, 216, 216n. 

Middah Tobah, a subconcept of 
God’s justice, 219n. 

Middat Ha-Din , 15; and the “faint¬ 
hearted,” 100; world created in 
accordance with both Middat Raha- 
mim and, 215; sometimes personi¬ 
fied, 216; associated with ' Elohim , 
217; normal mysticism rendered 
communicable by concepts of Mid¬ 
dat Rahamim and, 217; as compared 
with its antecedent in the Bible, 
288 f. See also God’s justice. 

Middat Pur'anut , a subconcept of 
God’s justice, 219n. 

Middat Rahamim , 15; imbedded in 
statement, 52; Abraham’s appeal to, 
99; world created in accordance 
with both Middat Ha-Din and, 215; 
associated with Tetragrammaton, 
217; thirteen Middot of God asso¬ 
ciated with, 2I6n.; normal mysti¬ 
cism rendered communicable by 
concepts of Middat Ha-Din and, 
217; as compared with its anteced¬ 
ent in the Bible, 288 f. See also 
God's love; God's mercy. 

Midrash ’Ekah, and its relation to 
Wayyikra R„ 67n. 

Midrash Kohelet, a later Midrash, 
67n. 

Midrashic method, and peshat, 115- 
16; requires sequence of thought 
between text and interpretation, 
118-19. See also Haggadic interpre¬ 
tation; Halakic interpretation. 

Mielziner, M., 91 n. 

Mi-Kadmoniyyot Ha-Yehudim (A. Ep¬ 
stein), 199n. 
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Ha-Mikra We-Targumaw (Heb. 
trans.) (Abraham Geiger), 235n., 
240n. t 243n., 244n., 362nn. 

Mind , Self, and Society (G. H. Mead), 
83. 

Minim , ‘‘know God and deny Him/’ 
341-42. See also Sectaries. 

Miracle, philosophic idea o£ a, 153; 
Maimonides on, 153-55. See also 
Nes. 

Mishnah, the, classification of laws in, 
90; divergent opinions in, 93-94; 
relation to Halakic Midrashim of, 
121 - 22 . 

Mishnat Ha-Zohar (I. Tishby), 37In. 

Mishneh Torah (Maimonides), 17In., 
175n., 177n., 182n., 209n., 262n., 
283n., 341, 357nn., 361n., 370n. 

Mizwah, obverse of *Aberah, 27; why 
consciousness of holiness does not 
accompany performance of each 
and every, 174; God’s protection of 
Israel in Egypt because of a, 319. 

Mizwot, subconcept of Torah, 15, 16; 
concept of, interweaves with con¬ 
cept of Hillul Ha-Shem , 45n.; in¬ 
volved in recital of the Shema *, 130; 
practical implication of Malkut 
Shamayim is observance of, 20; Is¬ 
rael redeemed from Egypt because 
of, 73; martyrdom for, 80-81; as a 
source of holiness to Israel, 170; a 
rite is a representative part of, 173; 
why many do not require a Berakah , 
174; yoke of, “acknowledgment” of 
exodus from Egypt associated in the 
“acknowledgment” of, 358-59. 

tnodeh and kofer , as terms indicating 
rabbinic dogma, 341 If. See also 
Rabbinic dogma. 

Modern concepts, examples of those 
not rooted in rabbinic tradition, 57. 

rnodim, prohibited to repeat, 344-45; 
linked with Shema*, 345; in *Alenu 


prayer, 346, 371 n.; in *Abodah of 
Day of Atonement, 346n. 

Molek, as a generic term for idols, 200. 

Monotheism, and henotheism, 48; and 
Greek philosophy, 285. 

Moore, G. F., 28n., 42,67n., 79n., 101n., 
279, 292, 322. 

Moreh Nebuke Ha-Zeman (N. Kroch¬ 
mal), 63, 87, 87n., 92n., 93n. 

Moreh Nebukim (Maimonides), 102, 
103, 119, 153, 220n., 223n., 321n., 
325, 326, 341. 

Moses, prepared Israel to accept Mal¬ 
kut Shamayim , 21; designated as 
seventh patriarch, 38n.; faith in, 42; 
as “chosen,” 56, 57; crossing of Red 
Sea because of prayer of, 74; opin¬ 
ion that he did not go up to heaven, 
74, 232; comminations in Deuteron¬ 
omy attributed to, 75; God does the 
last honors to, 141; heavens stood 
still at behest of, 156; and ziw Ha - 
Shekinah , 231; did not see God, 
235-36; alone experienced mar'eh 
Dibbur , 236; why God revealed 
Himself in a bush to, 254; God 
taught prayer for forgiveness to, 
309; astonished at command to 
build a sanctuary, 316; was taught 
not only written but oral Torah, 
353; heard but did not understand 
interpretations of R. ‘Akiba, 355. 

Motion, as implying corporeality, 325, 
327. 

mufla* she-bebet din , 73n. 

Muller, J., 172n. 

Multiple interpretation, biblical verses 
given, 71-73; in Halakah, 72n., 129; 
examples in Haggadah of, 72-73, 
120-21; as a rabbinic principle, 
104-6; and the element of inde¬ 
terminacy, 132. See also Haggadic 
interpretation; Halakic interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Myrtle, also called hosk*ana\ 171n. 
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Mystic, in Bergson's view, 88. 

Mystic power, and the “law of partici¬ 
pation”, 144-45. 

Mystical Element in Religion, The 
(Friedrich von Hiigel), 176n. 

Mystical experience, not incommuni¬ 
cable, 201 f. (see also Normal mys¬ 
ticism); not a separate kind of 
experience, 176; and recital of 
Shema\ 213; in Buddhism, 202n. 
See also Yorede Merkabah. 

Nadab and Abihu, feasted on efful¬ 
gence of Shekinah , 231 n. 

R. Nahman, 117n.; daughters of, 158n. 

Nahmanides, 25In., 268, 293; on the 
Thirteen Middot, 126; his theory on 
legends, 139; on Shekinah , 223; on 
anthropomorphism and Targum 
Onkelos, 326-27. 

Nahum of Gimso, 157. 

Nakdimon ben Gorion, 156. 

Name, the, as an appellative for God, 
204; prohibition of pronouncing, 
367n. 

R. Nathan, 73, 80, 168n. 

Nations of the world, the, and their 
rule over Israel, 19; the wicked men 
among, 27; the righteous men of, 
27-28; challenge God, 66; God 
makes His love for Israel known to, 
275; oral Torah serves as demarca¬ 
tion between Israel and, 353-54; will 
claim that they are Israel, 354. See 
also *Ummot Ha-*Olam. 

“Natural order,” concepts of, 143 f., 
147 f. 

Nature, repetition of the number 
“twelve” in, 148. 

Nebuchadnezzer, proclaimed himself 
god, 53. 

"Negative attributes,” as a doctrine of 
medieval Jewish philosophy, 282. 

Neoplatonism, and medieval Jewish 
thought, 282; pagan element in, 285. 


Nes, the concept of, 152 ff.; sub¬ 
concept of God's love and God's 
justice, 162n.; concept of, as a 
change in sidre Dereshit, 152 f.; fre¬ 
quently found in rabbinic litera¬ 
ture, 156-58; aspect in which ques¬ 
tion of sidre Bereshit does not enter, 
159-61; has two conceptual phases, 
161; phase involving change in sidre 
Bereshit restricted, 162 f., no con¬ 
sistency in restriction of abstract 
phase, 165-66; presence of a ration¬ 
alistic tendency in regard to, 155-56, 
a tendency to limit Nissim to bibli¬ 
cal period, 155-56; of the "day of 
Rameses,” 71; at Mt. Sinai, 71; done 
for man with suckling child, 152; 
corroboration by a passage in Euse¬ 
bius of a, 157n.; performed only 
through worthy agent, 158n.; 
wrought in a sick person's recovery, 
160; regarding cruse of oil lasting 
for eight days, 160n.; question of 
major and minor, 161n.; biblical 
and rabbinic usages of word are 
different, 161-62; biblical anteced¬ 
ents of, 296; as a sign, 164; man’s 
sustenance as daily, 168. See also 
Nissim . 

Nexus, in Halakah, 90 f., 369n. 

Nimrod, rebelled against God, 342. 

Nishmat prayer, second part of, 210. 

Nissim, performed by the Rabbis, 
156-57; Tannaim "accustomed to,” 
157; were within expected order of 
things, 157; in later generations of 
’Amoraim, 157; only the work of 
God, 158; in daily life, 159; benedic¬ 
tion on, 163-64; trust in God asso¬ 
ciated with, 348n. See also Nes. 

Noah, referred to as a patriarch, 38n. 

Nokri, concept of, distinctive connota¬ 
tion of, 41. 

Normal mysticism, 194 ff.; everyday 
occasions for experiencing, 203; and 
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the ordinary man, 204, 211; un¬ 
usual temperament not required 
for, 252-53; visions and locutions 
absent in, 252; a steady aspect 
of normal valuational life, 214-15; 
experiential character of, 221-22; 
appellatives for God as a factor 
in, 205; and prayer, 207 f.; and 
study of Torah, 213-14; acceptance 
of Malkut Shamayim is, 212-13; 
term Shekinah used in contexts of, 
227-28; and its relation to Gilluy 
Shekinah , 254-55; and the felt rela¬ 
tionship to God, 265 f.; as an em¬ 
phatic trend, 300-303; its divergence 
from other forms of mysticism, 
307n.; rendered communicable by 
concepts of God’s love and God’s 
justice, 217; the private element 
and the expressible elements in, 
307-8. See also Experience of God. 

“Nothing,” as a term for the otherness 
of God, 307n. 

Noun-form, conceptual term is always 
a, 35 f. See also Proper nouns. 

Oath, * Elohim used as vow or, 206, 
207; High Priest obliged to take 
an, 248. 

R. Obadiah of Bertinoro, 125n., 15In. 

Obverses, a supplementary form of 
conceptual relationship, 26-27, 40n.; 
parallelism of, 28-29; Kedushah and 
Tum'ah as, 180n.; Goy and Ger as, 
295-96. 

Oheb Ger (S. D. Luzzatto), 239, 33Inn., 
333n., 334n., 335. 

‘Olam , has connotation of universal- 
ism, 150; as an overlapping concept, 
150-51; how the rabbinic usage of 
the word differs from the biblical, 
293-95; as referring to mankind, 
294. See also World, the. 

*Olam Ha-Ba*, concept of, as a sub¬ 


concept of ‘Olam, 151. See also 
World to come, the. 

Oldenberg, H., 202n. 

Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, The 
(A. Marmorstein), 204n., 217n., 277. 

Omer-offering, law of, 125. 

“Operational terms,” do not convey 
significance of an act, 190. 

Oral Torah, see Torah. 

Organismal Conception, The (Ritter 
and Bailey), 24. 

Organismic coherence, value-concepts 
possess an, 5, 14 ff., 22; as a process 
of integration and a process of indi¬ 
viduation, 24. 

Organismic development, 288 ff. 

Origins, theory of, 47-48, 49n. 

Otherness of God, the, 303 ff.; in the 
Bible, 305; as an idea cultivated by 
the Rabbis, 305 f.; as expressed 
through structural stereotypes, 308- 
11; as expressed by the term “to 
soothe the ear,” 312; in the attribut¬ 
ing of comparisons to “prophetic 
license,” 313-15; God does not par¬ 
take of the sacrifices, 315-16; He has 
no need of light in the Temple, 316; 
Moses astonished at command to 
build a sanctuary, 316; taught in 
the several interpretations of Exod. 
12:13, 317-18; implicated in idea of 
God’s omniscience, 319-20; does not 
involve a stand on anthropomor¬ 
phism, 320-21; as an emphatic 
trend, 321-24; idea has no real 
power of generalization, 322-23; 
and the element of indeterminacy, 
323-24; taught by Targum Onkelos, 
331 f.; an awareness cultivated by 
MemraYekara\ and Shekinta ', 
333; as taught by deviations be¬ 
cause of reverence, 333-35. 

Otto, Rudolf, 176n., 307n. 

Overlapping concepts, 29, 29n.; man, 
1 Olam and Bereshit are, 150-51; 
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Gilluy Shekinah, Dibbur, and Ruah 
Ha-Kodesh are, 251; Zedakah and 
Gemilut Hasadim are, 297; vicari¬ 
ous atonement and merit of the 
fathers as, 318n. 

*Ozar Ha-Munahim etc. (J. Klatzkin), 
I53n. 

*Ozar Ha-Shirah Weha-Piyyut (I. 
Davidson), 21 On. 

’Ozar Ha-Tefillot, 344n. 

Paganism, the common ground in all, 
284-85; as an element in Greek phi¬ 
losophy, 285; magic in rituals of, 
300. 

Pantheism, pagan element in, 285. 

R. Papa, 157,158,162n. 

Parable, of a man shielding his son 
with his body, 72; of Antoninus and 
his sons, 274-75. 

Parallels, in midrashic texts, 66-67. 

Paschal lamb, the, law of, 123; cir¬ 
cumcised Ger could eat of, 290. 

Passover, eating of leavened bread 
forbidden on, 18; eating of mazzah 
on, 175; martyred for the observ¬ 
ance of, 81. 

Passover Haggadah, 237; imaginative 
re-living of exodus through recital 
of, 360-61; combined versions in 
present, 361n.; phrase “denied the 
root” an interpolation in, 361 n. 

Passover Haggadah, The (D. Gold¬ 
schmidt), 372n. 

Passover Seder, symbols of, are given 
various interpretations, 360n.; ren¬ 
ders imaginatively the exodus as a 
personal experience, 360-61. 

Past and Present (Israel Friedlaender), 
103n. 

Patriarchs, the, as subconcept, 15; 
offered their lives in behalf of 
Israel, 61; associated with prayers, 
128. See also *Abot. 


Patriarchs of the world, refer to seven 
individuals, 38n. 

pe'ah , left for the poor, 79; defined by 
laws, 109. 

Pentateuch, and the proem form, 62; 
and the triennial cycle, 63; a matter 
of dogma that it was given by God, 
349. 

Perception, is largely conceptualized, 
50. 

Personality, statements as expression 
of, 5; realm of awareness and, 13; 
and range of value-concepts, 82-83; 
projected by means of the value- 
concepts, 111; and the indetermi¬ 
nacy of the value-concepts, 131; and 
valuational events, 190. 

peshat, and derash, 99-101, 115-16, 
117n.; principle that a biblical verse 
never loses its, 104; as stimulus for 
haggadic ideas, 115-16; as a non¬ 
determining stimulus, 132; in Hala- 
kah no dichotomy of derash and, 
123-26. 

Pesikta, the, and its relation to Bere- 
shit R., 67n. 

Pharaoh, designated as wicked, 27. 

Pharisees, the, controversy regarding 
Gilluy Shekinah between the Sad- 
ducees and, 245-49; belief in resur¬ 
rection an issue between Sadducees 
and, 362. 

Pharisees, The (L. Finkelstein), 246n., 
362n. 

Philosophy, static character of state¬ 
ments of, 6; rabbinic interpretation 
differs from interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture in works of, 12; contrasted 
with rabbinic thought, 31-32; rab¬ 
binic thought is not, 107, 280 f., 
286, 336-37, 341; concepts defined 
in, 45; as a system of concepts, 106; 
idea of miracle in, 153; criticism by 
Yehudah Ha-Levi of, 281; pagan 
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element in, 285. See also Medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 

R. Phinehas ben Ya’ir, 156. 

Pierce, C. S. S., 30n., 286n. 

Pilgrims, see Temple. 

Pillars of Caesarea, shed tears at death 
of R. ’Abbahu, 157n. 

Pious, the, as subconcept, 15, 56. See 
also Hasid . 

Pious women, redeemed Israel from 
Egypt, 73. 

Place of Value in a World of Facts , 
The (W. Kohler), 25. 

Platonism, pagan element in, 285. 

Poetry, role of stimulus in, 113. 

Poor, the, halakic provisions for, 79. 

"Portmanteau” words, primitive lan¬ 
guages run to, 146n. 

Prayer(s), subconcept of God’s love, 
15; concept of Bereshit as used in, 
35; crossing of Red Sea because of 
Moses’, 74; patriarchs associated 
with, 128; attributed to Daniel, 
128n.; God teaches Israel, 141-42; 
acknowledgment of Nissim in, 159; 
study of Torah as a parallel to, 213; 
*Abodah Zarah cannot hear, 195; 
God hears whispered, 195; phrases 
adapted from the Bible in, 207; and 
normal mysticism, 207 f.; nearness 
of God in, 208-9; Halakah estab¬ 
lished aids to, 208-9, 210 f.; injunc¬ 
tion against loud, 209; experience 
of God in, 209 f.; for forgiveness, 
210; of praise, 210 (see also Nishmat 
prayer); stimuli for, 211; private 
petitions,211; direction when stand¬ 
ing in, 226; Rabbis opposed to those 
of Merkabak mystics, 261; shift 
from "Thou” to "He” in, 268; God 
taught Moses prayer for forgiveness, 
309. See also 4 Alenu prayer; *Ami- 
dah ; Berakah ; Liturgy. 

Prayer Book (ed. S. Baer), 36n„ 56, 


13In., 168, 169, 170, 183n., 207n., 
209nn., 212n., 266, 267, 269n., 300n., 
344, 345n., 346nn., 359, 363n. 

Prayer Book , ed. P. Bimbaum, 268. 

Prayer Book (ed. Singer), 144,159,169, 
183, I87n., 197, 200, 210, 266, 267, 
268,293n„ 363. 

"Pre-connections,” as classifications in 
primitive societies, 144-47. 

Presence (or face) of Shekinah, see 
Shekinah . 

Primitive religions, do not have vari¬ 
ety of abstract concepts, 32-33. 

Primitive society, and the individual, 
82-83, 298n.; no dichotomy of value 
and cognitive concepts in, 144-47; 
admixture of the cognitive and the 
valuational in, 147. 

Proem, a haggadic form, 62. 

Proper nouns, are not conceptual 
terms, 56; conceptual terms for God 
used as, 199-200. 

Prophecy, no longer possible in rab¬ 
binic times, 250-51; associated with 
Gilluy Shekinah in two ways, 
250-52. 

Prophets, the, did not infer idea of 
God, 48, 49; as "chosen,” 56, 57; 
offered their lives in behalf of 
Israel, 61; maid servant at Red Sea 
saw more than all, 231; all had 
visions of God, 250; could neither 
introduce nor abrogate law, 252n.; 
universalistic idea of, 291; bond be¬ 
tween rabbinic Halakah and, 300. 

Prophet of Baal, Shekinah once rested 
on, 250. 

Prophets, Books of the, benediction 
on lesson from, 56-57; and the rab¬ 
binic sermons, 63; Ketubim and, 
also associated with dogma of Mat- 
tan Torah , 350-51. 

"Prophetic license,” see Otherness of 
God. 
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Proselytes, brought "under the wings 
of the Shekinah” 227; children 
born to them are born in Kedushah , 
227. See also Convert; Ger; Gerim . 

Proselytism in the Talmudic Period 
(B. J. Bamberger), 292nn., 293n. 

Providence, conceived by philosophers 
as a "Divine Light,” 325. 

Pseudo-Rashi on Ta'anit, 134n. 

Psychological study of Rabbinic Juda¬ 
ism, 10 f. 

Purim, acknowledgment of Nissim on, 
159-60. 

Rab, 92, 163, 180n., 208, 21 In. 

Raba, 92, 165, 178, 361n., 369n. 

Rabba, 21 In. 

Rabbanan, representing majority 
opinion, 239. 

Rabbinic interpretation, differs from 
philosophic interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, 12; usually interprets Scripture 
in terms of rabbinic concepts, 98-99, 
See also Haggadic interpretation. 

Rabbinic dogma, 340 ff.; “acknowl¬ 
edge” and “deny” as terms indicat¬ 
ing, 341 ff.; definition of, 347; 
acknowledgment of God, an expe¬ 
rience and not, 347; Mattan Torah 
as a, 348 f.; giving of Ten Com¬ 
mandments by God a matter of, 
349; that Pentateuch was given by 
God is a matter of, 349; exodus 
from Egypt as a, 358-61; at one time 
there was an instance in the liturgy 
of a, 359-60; resurrection of the 
dead as a, 361 f., 372n.; has to 
do with beliefs regarding certain 
events, 365-66; not pure dogma, 
366; does not constitute a creed, 367. 

Rabbinic thought, see Philosophy. 

Rabbis, the, interaction with the folk, 
84 f.; not a professional class, 85; 
as representative of the folk, 85-86; 
instructed and trained the folk, 86- 


87; their attitude toward Haggadah, 
87. See also Hakam; Hakamim. 

Rabbinoyicz, R. N., 36n., 124n. 

Rahab, righteous before conversion, 
28. 

Rain, a manifestation of God’s love, 
52; in response to prayers of Rabbis, 
156-57; Nes of, 160. 

Rainbow, the, created on eve of first 
Sabbath, 154. 

Rasha\ as a value-concept, 4, 184. See 
also Wicked, the. 

Rashi, 39, 45n., 90n., 105n., 135n., 138, 
147n., 154n., 164n., 171n., 172n., 

175n., 177n., 181n., 182n., 186n., 

187n., 195nn., 209n., 21 In., 243n., 

244n., 249n., 295n., 312n., 315n., 

342n., 344n., 348n., 360nn., 363n. 

Ratiocination, religious concepts not 
result of, 48-49. See also Philosophy. 

Rationalistic tendency, in regard to 
Nes (miracle), 155-56. 

Red Sea, Israel's failure at, 19; variety 
of opinion in accounting for cross¬ 
ing of, 73-74; condition imposed 
upon, 154; God revealed Himself at, 
229,231. 

Relationship to God, the, 202, 205; 
implied in a Berakah , 202; a con¬ 
sciousness not expressed by a con¬ 
cept, 264; a mystical consciousness, 
269-72; the intimacy of "Thou,” 
266; "Thou” conjoined with “He,” 
267-70; expressed metaphorically in 
terms of human relationships, 270- 
71; expressed in generic terms and 
appellatives for God, 271. 

Religion, difficulties with some mod¬ 
ern theories of, 7-8. 

Religious experience, everyday situa¬ 
tions and actions make for, 167-68. 
See also Experience of God. 

Repentance, the concept of, as concre¬ 
tized by the Halakah, 79; ten days 
of, 79; Day of Atonement and, 182; 
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as associated with God’s love, 15, 
215; avails even him who denied 
God, 343. See also Teshubah . 

Reshit Ha-Kabbalah (G. G. Scholem), 
371 n. 

Resurrection of the dead, the, as a 
rabbinic dogma, 361 f.; no portion 
in world to come for him who 
denies, 361-62; an issue between 
Pharisees and Sadducees, 362; dif¬ 
ferences of opinion in regard to, 
362-63; days of the Messiah before, 
362. 

Reuben, opinion that he did not sin, 
136. 

R. Reuben, 351. 

"Revelation,” not equivalent to Mat- 
tan Torah , 57-58. See also Gilluy 
Shekinah. 

Reverence for holy objects, 180-81; 
for holy things in speech, 181n. 

Rhetors, kinship of hermeneutic rules 
with methods of, 123n. 

Righteous, the, a subconcept of Israel, 
15, 56; as obverse of the wicked, 27; 
related to the learned, 29; given joy, 
29; among the Gentiles, 41; why 
they suffer in this world, 218n.; God 
suffers over the spilled blood of, 
224; seven groups of, will greet the 
presence of Shekinah , 228; death of, 
as vicarious atonement, 318n. See 
also Zaddik . 

Rites, 169 f.; not primarily symbols of 
society, 7; the question of the holi¬ 
ness of objects used at, 170-72; rep¬ 
resentative of the Mizwot as a 
whole, 173; evoke consciousness of 
holiness, 173-74; mandatory char¬ 
acter of, 175; epitome of the cate¬ 
gory of significance, 176; Halakah 
eliminated magic from, 300; some 
are purely rabbinic enactments, 357. 

Ritual uncleanness, see Tum'ah. 


Ritualistic objects, tashimishe Afiz- 
wah not holy in themselves, 170- 
72; those that are classified as holy, 
171, 177 f. 

Ritter and Bailey, 24. 

Rod of Moses, created on eve of first 
Sabbath, 154. 

Rokeah, 174n., 212n„ 

Rosenblatt, Samuel, lOln. 

Rosh Ha-Shanah, Malkuyyot in *Ami - 
dah for, 131 n. 

Ruah Ha-Kodesh , as an overlapping 
concept, 251; as divine inspiration 
in rabbinic times, 25In.; as used in 
an extended sense, 358n.; a degree 
below prophecy in medieval view, 
25In. See also Holy Spirit, the. 

Saadia Gaon, 209n., 281, 325n., 370n. 

Saadia Gaon (H. Maker), 325n. 

Sabbath, the, Kiddush for, 56; as oc¬ 
casion for instruction, 86; things 
created on eve of the first, 154; why 
God is said to have rested on, 276; 
Rabbis recognized there is frail 
scriptural support for halakot con¬ 
cerning, 354; the light of, a rabbinic 
enactment, 357; Commandment of, 
given at Marah, 58n. 

Sachs, Chaim, lOOn. 

Sacrifices, the, interpreted symboli¬ 
cally, 300n.; God does not partake 
of, 315-16. 

Sacrifice of Isaac, God passed over 
Israel in Egypt because of, 317-19; 
legend of actual sacrifice, 318; as 
concretization of Kapparah or 
Zekut f Abot, 318. 

Sadducees, see Pharisees. 

Sake of Heaven, the, the study of 
Torah for, 29. 

Samaritans, term Goy does not apply 
to, 41; may be referred to as "sin¬ 
ners in Israel,” 350; accepted if they 
acknowledge Jerusalem and resur- 
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rection, 362; pronounced the Name 
as spelled, 367n. 

Samson, and Gilluy Shekinah, 232. 

Samuel (’Amora), 92, 163, 199, 208n., 
36In., 362n., 363. 

R. Samuel b. R. Isaac, 345. 

R. Samuel b. Nahman, 21 In. 

Sanctuary, Moses astonished at com¬ 
mand to build a, 316. 

Sarah, Abraham and, made converts, 
99. 

Satan, Leviathan as symbol for, 66, 
140. 

Schechter, Solomon, 9, 14, 79n., 101, 
142, 156, 169, 170n„ 184n., 205, 221, 
257n., 275, 279, 306, 312n., 3I3n., 
322, 350, 358n. 

Schefftel, S. B., 333n. 

Scholem, G. G., 234n., 260, 261, 307n„ 
37 Inn. 

School of Hillel, 94. See also Bet 
Hillel. 

School of R. Ishmael, 105. 

School of Shammai, 94. See also Bet 
Shammai. 

Science, “law of participation" pre¬ 
vents development of, 146; not af¬ 
fected adversely by value-concepts, 
191-92. 

Scientific, concepts of regularity in 
nature are only quasi-, 149. 

Sectaries, "anathema" against, 367. 
See also Minim . 

Seder R . Amram Gaon (ed. Frumkin), 
21 On., 269n., 346n., 347n. 

Seder Eliahu, as a haggadic composi¬ 
tion, 66. 

sefarim , characterized as holy, 171, 
177; as a cognitive term, 172. 

Sefer Abudraham f 37In. 

Sefer Ha-'Ikkarim (Joseph Albo), 
283n., 294n., 342n., 367. 

Sefer Ha-Mizwot (Maimonides), 126. 

Sefer Ha-Pardes (ed. H. L. Ehren- 
reich), 174n. 


sefer-Torah , characterized as holy, 
171, 177; Kedushah associated with 
objects connected with, 178-79; 
actions reflecting holiness of, 181. 

Selected Works (H. G. Enelow), 212n. 

Self, the, rdle of value-concepts in 
development of, 2-3; role of the 
value-concepts in integration of, 81; 
the distinctive character of the 
group and, 81-82; martyrdom as an 
expression of, 80-81. See also Indi¬ 
vidual, the; Personality. 

“Sequence of thought," in poetry, 
113-14; between biblical text and 
haggadic statement, 118-19; in 
halakic interpretation, 126-27. 

Sermons, of the Rabbis, 62-65. 

Serpent, slanders God, 60n. 

Shammai, 95. See also Bet Shammai. 

shed, a term for demon, 185n. 

She'eltot, 87n. 

Sheheheyanu , as a Derakah on the 
Festivals, 64. 

Sheki'in (Saul Lieberman), 139n. * 

Shekinah, is a reverential name for 
God, 223-25,326; name used in con¬ 
texts of normal mysticism, 227-28; 
word is used in contexts of revela¬ 
tion of Shekinah, 228; name used 
in contexts of God’s nearness, 225- 
28; the two contexts in which term 
is used, 253-55; term does not ex¬ 
press immanence of God, 255-56; 
Ha-Kabod and, 74n„ 253n.; charity 
enables man to receive the presence 
of, 30; he that studies in bet ha- 
midrash greets the presence of, 229; 
to be regarded as before one in 
prayer, 208; abides with those who 
study Torah, 214, 227; with ten 
persons in a synagogue, 227; is with 
Israel, 255-56; when worthy Israel 
is gathered “under the wings of 
the," 227; proselytes are brought 
“under the wings of the," 227; with 
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Israel in their affliction, 223; 
dwelt below for the sake of Israel, 
224; Israel’s sinning caused removal 
of, 224, 256; transgression “crowds 
off the feet of the,” 228; ascended 
to higher firmaments when man 
sinned, 225-26; descends to earth 
because of succession of righteous 
men, 226; dwelt in Tabernacle and 
Temple, 226, 255; withdrew when 
Temple was destroyed, 226, 254; 
question as to its presence in Sec¬ 
ond Temple, 231, 253n., 255; “is in 
every place,” 226, 254; is in the 
west, 226; primarily does not reveal 
itself outside land of Israel, 250; 
once rested on prophet of Baal, 250; 
medieval Jewish philosophy on, 
223; conceived by philosophers as 
“Divine Light,” 325. See also Gilluy 
Shekinah. 

Shekinla ’, see Memra\ 

Shem, referred to as a patriarch, 38n. 
Shema\ the, biblical warrant for re¬ 
cital of, 125; value-concepts in¬ 
volved in recital of, 130; acceptance 
of Malkut Shamayim daily in recital 
of, 197; Berakot of, 209; composi¬ 
tion of, 212; Kawwanah in recital 
of, 212-13; linked with modim, 345; 
ideas contained in its three sections 
emphasized in Berakah after, 359. 
See also Keri'at Shema\ 

Shema'yah, 74. 

R. Sheshet, 226, 233n. 

Shibbole Ha-leket (ed. Buber), 158n., 
175n.,295n.,361n. 

shikhah , left for the poor, 79; defined 
by laws, 109. 
shofar , law of, 128. 

Siddur R. Saadia Gaoti (ed. Davidson 
and others), 209n., 346n., 347n. 
sidre Bereshit f concept of, as express¬ 
ing idea of regularity in nature, 
147 f.; a Nes as a change in, 152 f.; 


departure from, ordained from cre¬ 
ation, 154; things created after, 
154-55; aspect of Nes in which no 
question is raised regarding, 159-61. 

sidre *Olam , concept of, as expressing 
idea of regularity in nature, 147 f. 
See also *Olam. 

Sign, Nes as a, 164; as philosophic 
term for miracle, 153n. 

Significance, only in a whole situation, 
110; value-concept indicates, 110; a 
situation may have a many-toned, 
110-11; aesthetic as compared with 
valuational, 112-14; of the common¬ 
place, 169. See also Category of sig¬ 
nificance. 

R. Simeon b. Lakish, 186, 302. 

Simeon the Righteous, 234. 

Simeon of Teman, 73. 

R. Simeon b. Yohai, 21, 73, 157, 235, 
239n. 

R. Simlai, 198. 

Sin, a person remains an Israelite 
despite committing, 56n.; opinion 
that death and suffering are result 
of, 76; opinion in regard to certain 
biblical characters and their con¬ 
nection with, 136; causes with¬ 
drawal of Shekinah from Israel, 
224, 256; Shekinah ascended to 
higher firmaments because of, 225- 
26. See also *Aberah . 

“Sinners in Israel,” may refer at times 
to Samaritans, 350. 

Sinai, Malkut Shamayim accepted by 
Israel at, 21; Torah received at, 21; 
God descended to, 74; opinion that 
God did not actually come down to, 
74, 232; God revealed Himself as an 
old man full of mercy at, 229. 

Slave, Holy Spirit can rest on, 52, 
135-36. 

Smith, George A., 48. 

“Social mind,” the, problems concern¬ 
ing, 76-77. 
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Society, the individual and, 1 f. t 8; 
rdle of value-concepts in stabiliza¬ 
tion of, 2-3; overstressed in theories 
of religion, 7; in Bergson’s view, 88. 

Sodom, people of, rebelled against 
God, 342. 

Song of Songs, as an allegory, 105,278. 

Sons of Eli, opinion that they did not 
sin, 136. 

Sons of Jacob, the, designated as patri¬ 
archs, 38n.; crossing of the Red Sea 
because of merit of, 74. 

Sons of Samuel, opinion that they did 
not sin, 136. 

Speech ; Its Function and Develop¬ 
ment (G. A. deLaguna), 50, 51. 

Speech, reverence in, 18In. 

Spender, Stephen, 113. 

Spiegel, Shalom, 286n., 318, 318nn., 
319n. 

Strack, H. L., 42n., 67nn., 90n., 91 n., 
122n., 147n. 

Structural stereotypes, idea of other¬ 
ness of God as expressed through, 
308-11; how the Berakah differs 
from the haggadic, 310-11. 

Students, Scholars and Saints (L. Ginz- 
berg), 85, 86. 

Studies in Judaism , (S. Schechter), 
79n., 101, 156n. 

Study of Torah, subconcept of Torah, 
15; and the concept of the learned, 
28; the concept of, as concretized by 
the Halakah, 79; as enjoined in 
Bible, 125; as a means of experi¬ 
encing God, 213-14; Kawwanah re¬ 
quired in, 213; Shekinah is with 
persons engaged in, 227; presence 
of Shekinah greeted by those en¬ 
gaged in, 229; opinion that Gilluy 
Shekinah accompanies, 233; tanta¬ 
mount to denial of God is neglect 
of, 352-53; denial of God final re¬ 
sult of neglect of, 352-53. See also 
Torah. 


Subconcepts, fundamental concepts 
possess, 15; are concepts in their 
own right, 16; kinship of, 16; of two 
concepts, 27. 

Suffering, opinion that it is result of 
sin, 76. 

sukkah , as ritualistic object, 170. 

Sustenance, Nes wrought in daily, 
160; God's love as manifested in His 
giving, 168. 

’’Swarming things,” “acknowledg¬ 
ment” of exodus from Egypt associ¬ 
ated with ’’acknowledgment” of 
commandment concerning, 358. 

Symbol(s), for Torah, 117-18, 230n.; 
on fast-days, 128; sacrifices inter¬ 
preted as, 300n.; on Passover, are 
given various interpretations, 360n. 

Synagogue, characterized as holy, 177; 
Shekinah with ten persons in a, 227. 
See also bet ha-keneset. 

Ta'ame Ha-Mizwot Be-Sifrut Yisra'el 
(I. Heinemann), 28In. 

Tabernacle, the, demons ceased to be 
after it was built, 186; Shekinah 
dwelt in the Temple and, 226, 255. 

takkanot, see Halakah. 

Talmid Hakam , the, regard for, 86; 
the concept of, and concept of 
Hakam , 43. See also Learned, the. 

Talmud, the, discussions of 'Abaye 
and Raba in, 92; discussions of Rab 
and Samuel in, 92; establishment of 
halakic nexus in, 92-93. 

Talmudische Archdologie (S. Krauss), 
172n. 

tamhuy , community plate, 79. 

R. Tarfon, 341. 

Targum Jonathan, term Bereshit in, 
36; anthropomorphisms and, 223n. 

Targum Onkelos, and the peshat , 
101; and anthropomorphism, 223n., 
325 ff.; and medieval Jewish phi¬ 
losophy, 327-28; teaches idea of 
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God’s otherness, 331 f.; deviations 
reflecting rabbinic ideas and laws 
in, 331 n.; *Elohim interpreted as 
the Tetragrammaton in, 333n.; 
deviations because of reverence in, 
333-35. 

tashmishe Kedushah , as differentiated 
from tashmishe Mizwah, 171-72; 
objects connected with sefer-Torah , 
178-79. 

tashmishe Mizwah , as differentiated 
from tashmishe Kedushah , 171-72. 

Tchernowitz, C., 122n., 124n., 207n., 
299n. 

Tefillah , see Prayer. 

tefillin , characterized as holy, 171,177. 

Tehiyyat Ha-Metim, see Resurrection 
of the dead. 

Temple, the, God will punish those 
who destroyed, 19; Shekinah dwelt 
in the Tabernacle and, 226; Sheki¬ 
nah withdrew upon the destruction 
of, 226, 254; ziw Ha-Shekinah and 
dedication of First, 231; question as 
to presence of Shekinah in Second, 
231, 253n., 255; Gilluy Shekinah to 
High-Priests of Second, 233-34; 
blind excluded from appearance 
in, 240; assumption that Gilluy 
Shekinah could be experienced by 
pilgrims in, 241, 244; the Mishnah 
rejects assumption that Gilluy 
Shekinah could be experienced by 
pilgrims in, 242-44; list of those 
exempt from appearance in, 242- 
43; God has no need of light in, 316. 
See also Sacrifices; Sanctuary. 

'Pen Commandments, the, begin with 
second statement, 21; a matter of 
dogma that they were given by God, 
349; denial of God implied in trans¬ 
gression of any of, 351. 

’Pen plagues, the, and "measure for 
measure," 140. 


Ten Sayings, world created with, 151. 

Terminologie (Heb. trans.) (W. Ba- 
cher), lOOnn., 124n., 251n., 312n. 

teru'ot and teki'ot , on Rosh Ha- 
Shanah,127. 

Teshubah , as compared with its ante¬ 
cedent in the Bible, 288 f. See also 
Repentance. 

Tetragrammaton, the, and God's 
Kingship, 212n.; Rabbis associate 
Middat Rahamim (God’s love or 
mercy) with, 217. 

Theodor, J., 73n., 313, 320, 320n. 

Thirteen rniddot of God, qualities as¬ 
sociated with God’s love, 216n. 

Thirteen Middot of R. Ishmael, 123. 
See also Hermeneutic rules. 

Thirty-two rules, for haggadic inter¬ 
pretation, 119-120. 

"This world,’’ Gilluy Shekinah does 
not take place in, 234-35; the con¬ 
cept of, as a subconcept of *Olam t 
151. See also World, the. 

"Thou," in addressing God in Bera- 
kot, 202, 210; as reflecting intimacy 
of relationship to God, 266. 

Tiamat, haggadic echo of her struggle 
with Marduk, 140. 

Tishby, I., 371 n. 

Tithes, halakic nexus in connection 
with law on, 93. 

Tobit, Book of, term "charity" in, 
88n. 

Toledot Ha-’Emutiah Ha-Yisre*elit 
(Ezekiel Kaufmann), 283, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 291 n., 292n., 298n„ 300, 
321 n., 330n. 

Toledot Ha-Halakah , (C. Tcherno¬ 
witz), 122n., 124n., 299n. 

Toledot Ha-Yehudim Be-'Erez Yisra- 
f el Bi-Tekufat Ha-Mishnah Weha- 
Talmud (G. Alon), 369n„ 370n. 

Torah, received at Sinai, 21; benedic¬ 
tion on the, 56; God tested words of 
the, 56n.; studied daily by God, 66; 
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from heaven, dogma of, 75 (. see also 
Mattan Torah); not rendered ade¬ 
quately by word "law”, 77 ; public 
reading of, 79; reading of, led to 
martyrdom, 81; involved in recital 
of the Shema\ ISO; "speaks accord¬ 
ing to the language of man,” 32In.; 
he that denies 4 Abodah Zarah 
acknowledges the entire, 349; im¬ 
plicit in the written is the oral, 
353-55; Israel marked off from the 
nations by possessing oral, 353-54; 
in extended sense includes proper 
conduct in general, 358n.; everyday 
talk in Holy Land is, 358n.; sub¬ 
concepts of, 15; conceptual phases 
of the concept of, 17; Torah, the 
concept of, interweaves with con¬ 
cept of Malkut Shamayim, 20-21, 
interweaves with concept of Hillul 
Ha-Shem , 45n., is an indeterminate 
concept, 353-58; quasi-determinate 
concept of Mattan Torah is modi¬ 
fied by the dynamic concept of, 
353 f., 357-58. See also Efficacy of 
Torah; Mattan Torah; Study of 
Torah. 

Ha-Torah Weha-Mizwah (Malbim), 
127n., 246n., 248n. 

Tosafot , 105n„ 125n., 161n., 175n„ 
178n., 181n., 212 n., 261, 360n., 370n. 

Tosefeth Rishonim (Saul Lieberman), 
344n.,351n. 

Tosefot Yom 'fob , 208n., 244n., 370n. 

Tosefta Ki-Fshutah (Saul Lieberman), 
372n. 

"To soothe the ear,” see Otherness of 
God. 

Transgression, denial of God implied 
in commission of, 351. See also 
4 Aberah; Sin. 

Translation, value-concepts largely 
not amenable to, 77-78. 

Triennial cycle, in Palestine, 63. 


Trisagion, see Kedushah of the 
4 Amidah . 

Trust in God, 4 Emunah and Bittahon 
as, 42-43; Israel crossed Red Sea be¬ 
cause of, 74; associated with Nissim, 
348n. 

Tum'ah, as "a power,” 180n, 

Tur, Orah Hayyim , 209n. 

"Twelve,” as a number repeated in 
nature, 148. 

"Two Powers,” revelation of Shekinah 
negates idea of, 229; repetition of 
word modim is acknowledgment of, 
344-45. 

Two Sources of Morality and Re¬ 
ligion, The (H. Bergson), 88 . 

Tylor, E. B., 47,49n. 

*Ummot Ha-*Olam, concept of, dis¬ 
tinctive connotation of, 41. 

Fine unbekannte jiidische Sekte, (L. 
Ginzberg), 38n. 

Universalism, man, 4 Olam and Bere - 
shit have a connotation of, 150-51, 
295; of the prophets, 291; as em¬ 
bodied in rabbinic concept of Ger, 
291-93; as an emphatic rabbinic 
trend, 297-98. 

Unpredictability, combination of 
value-concepts characterized by, 23, 
24. 

Valuation, in primitive societies, 144— 
47. 

Value-complex, is a mental organism, 
25; supplementary forms of concep¬ 
tual relationship in, 26 ff.; func¬ 
tions easily, 30. 

Value-concept(s), the, are not defined, 
2 ; not a wholly satisfactory term, 
4-5; flexible character of, 2; factors 
in development of self and in sta¬ 
bilization of society, 2 - 3 ; and the 
integration of the self, 81; endow a 
group with a special character, 77 - 
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78; often imbedded in a situation 
or statement, 5-4,52, 54, 59-60, 111; 
made vivid by Haggadah, 258-59; 
are embodied in the Halakah, 79- 
81; Halakah as reflecting the quali¬ 
ties of, 72n., 93-95, 130; how Hala¬ 
kah makes for recurrent or fixed 
concreti?ations of, 167 ff.; both 
Halakah and Haggadah are con- 
cretizations of, 11; dynamic char¬ 
acter of, 5; are not the result of 
inference, 47 f., 49n.; are not an in¬ 
ference from events, 298n.; are not 
the product of logic, 6; the realm of 
awareness and, 13; interweaving of, 
22 f.; have no hierarchical order, 22, 
25; are inseparable from experience, 
30; as abstracting and classifying 
terms, 36-37; represent a form of 
abstract thought, 37; usually inde¬ 
terminate range of, 38; how it dif¬ 
fers from cognitive concept, 51-52, 
68-69; how it differs from cognitive 
and defined concepts, 108; their re¬ 
lation to cognitive concepts, 109- 
110; their relation to the other 
types of concepts, 108-110; general¬ 
ly consistent dichotomy of cognitive 
and, 143 f., 151-52; must have a 
conceptual term, 52-53; served by 
auxiliary ideas, 54; relation of rab¬ 
binic to biblical, 55; are integrat¬ 
ing mental agents, 59-60, 69; are 
largely not translatable, 77-78; 
transmission of, 78, 84 f.; are part 
of the common vocabulary, 78; 
drive toward concretization of, 79- 
89, 111; supply means of expression 
to personality, 81, 111, 190; expres¬ 
sion of personality depends on the 
range of, 82-83; the attempts to de¬ 
fine, 83; democracy and, 89n., 138; 
connotative character of, 46, 108; 
indicate significance, 110; are not 
externa] to a situation, 110; inter¬ 


weave in the liturgy, 130; as inde¬ 
terminate, 131; potential determi- 
nacy of, 191; do not affect science 
adversely, 191-92; are not vestiges of 
primitive mentality, 146; are never 
classified by means of another 
value-concept, 177; angelology used 
exclusively with concretizations of, 
186-87; as expressing experience of 
God, 202; experience of God and 
the normal functioning of, 214-15; 
the relation of biblical ideas to rab¬ 
binic, 288 f.; extended sense of 
some, 358n.; dogma results from 
complete contraction of, 358n. 

Variety of opinion, in Haggadah, 
71 f.; in accounting for crossing of 
Red Sea, 73-74; with respect to 
“hereafter concepts,” 365n. See also 
Differences of opinion; Multiple 
interpretation. 

Vicarious atonement ( Kapparah ), as 
subconcept, 15; as concretized in 
legend of sacrifice of Isaac, 318; 
death of the righteous as, 318n. 

Visions, all prophets had, 250; absent 
in normal mysticism, 252; in Afer- 
kabah mysticism, 260. 

von Hiigel, F., 176n. 

wadd'ai, as equivalent to peshat, 

100 . 

Walls of bet-hamidrash , and the Nes 
as a sign, 164. 

“Water,” as symbol for Torah, 118. 

Wayyikra R„ and its relation to Mid- 
rash ’Ekah, 67n. 

Weiss, I. H., 134n., 275n., 356nn. 

Well, the Nes of the, 154. 

Weltanschauung, not the same as a 
value-pattern, 13. 

Whitehouse, O. C., 48n. 

Wholes, as fraught with significance, 

110 . 
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Wicked, the, individuals designated as 
among, 27; of Israel, 27; why given 
tranquility in this world, 218n.; 
God suffers over the spilled blood 
of, 224; penalty exacted from, 276; 
deliberately rebel against God, 342; 
the concept of, as a subconcept, 15, 
27; as the obverse of the righteous, 
27; as a subconcept of Israel, 56. See 
also Rasha *. 

“Wings of the Shekinah” see She¬ 
kinah. 

Wolfson, H. A., 282. 

Woman and her seven sons, Kiddush 
Ha-Shem of, 140 

Women, present at sermons, 87. 

World, the, created in accordance 
with both Middat Rahamim and 
Middat Ha-Din , 215; God is the 
locus of, 256-57. 

World to come, the, kings having no 
portion in, 137; those having no 
portion in, 348-49, 361; full ac¬ 
counting reserved for, 218; God will 
reveal Himself in, 229; difference 
between days of the Messiah and, 
363; two distinct views regarding, 
363-64, 372n. 

Worship, a Berakah as, 168; study of 
Torah regarded as, 213. 

Worterbuch fiber die Talmudim und 
Midraschim (Jacob Levy), 150n., 
199n. 


R. Yannai, 129n., 163. 

Yehudah Ha-Levi, 223, 281, 282, 286, 
359n. 

Yekara\ as an expression of reverence, 
328-29. See also Memra 

Yelammedenu, the, sermons in, 63-65; 
the term *Elohim in, 199. 

Yesode Ha-Mishpat Ha-Ibri (A. Gu- 
lack), 73n. 

Yir’at Shamayim , and freedom of the 
will, 54-55. See also Fear of God. 

Yissurin , sent to purify men, 218. 

Yorede Merkabah , experience not the 
same as Gilluy Shekinah, 260-61. 

Yozer prayer, angels in, 187n. 

Zaddik , the concept of, as possessing 
its own connotation, 39-40; as a 
value-concept, 4,184. See also Right¬ 
eous, the. 

Zedakah , difference between biblical 
and rabbinic usage of word, 297; 
has connotation of love, 297. See 
also Charity. 

Ha-Zedakah Be-Yisra'el (J. Berg- 
mann), 79n. 

Zimmun , 369n. 

ziw Ha-Shekinah, 231. 

zizit, as a ritualistic object, 171; “ac¬ 
knowledgment” of exodus from 
Egypt associated with “acknowledg¬ 
ment” of Commandment of, 359. 

Zunz, L., 86, 234n., 260. 
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